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PEEFACE 


The  Speeches  contained  in  this  vohmie  were  delivered 
at  various  times  during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,   and    they   emhrace   subjects    of    very    diverse 
character.      The    Editor   has   had    no   choice   but   to 
arrange  them  in  chronological  order. 
jK        Of  the  Political  Speeches,  most  interest  will  probably 
attach  to  those  dealing  with  the  Irish  Land  Question. 
As  a  large  Irish   landowner.  Lord   Dufperin  found 
himself,  at  an  early  age,  face  to  face  with  the  many 
difficulties  incident  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland, 
and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.     He  is  well  known 
as  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  speaker  and  writer  on  the 
systems  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  the  Editor  has 
felt  himself  justified  in  devoting  a  considerable  space  to 
a  subject  of  such  especial  interest  at  the  present  day. 

The  Speeches  on  the  Kepeal  of  the  Paper  Duties 
and  on  the  Grievances  of  the  East  India  Company's- 
Officers  are  included,  as  relating  to  matters  of  much 
importance  and  of  general  interest. 

As  examples  of  Speeches  on  Literary  and  Artistic 
subjects,  tliose  on  Charles  Dickens,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  may  be  mentioned ; 
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while  tlie  claims  of  Pliihintliropy  are  eiit'oiued  hy  the 
Speeches  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dmnh,  on 
the  Humane  Society,  and  on  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

Rut  it  is  to  the  Speeches  delivered  by  Loud 
DuPFEiiiN,  when  Governor  General  of  Canada,  that 
the  Editor  desires  to  call  especial  attention.  The 
effect  they  produced,  in  England  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
at  the  time  of  their  delivery  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Dufpkrin 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  Canadians  the  limitless 
resources  and  countless  treasures  of  their  own  land. 
And  it  may  be  that  Canada  herself  was  ignorant  of 
the  vast  stores  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Mother 
Country  latent  in  the  breasts  of  her  people,  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  all  classes,  until  they  manifested 
themselves  in  loud-echoing  answer  to  the  Speeches  of 
Lord  Dufferin. 

H.  M. 

Temple.     1882. 
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SPEECHES  AND  AJ)J)rtESSES. 


I. 

srKKClI  AT  'I'lIH  DlNNHIl  GIVKN  TO  Ml!.  .loIIX  II.  lioWl], 
LUKI)  l)l-lT'T:i;lN'S  ACIKNT.  NKWTUNAHDS.  DKCKMUKIl  30. 
1HI7. 

Jn  reply  to  tho  toast  of  *'  Lonl  DuU'crin  and  tlio  iin|irovin<; 
laiMllorilsorhvUind,"  iiOiiD  Dui'KRUIN  said  : — Orcoursc,  ^fiitU;- 
incii,  ill  risiiij^  io  ri.'tiini  thanks  lor  the  iiiaiin(>r  in  wliicli  my 
licaltli  and  tlio  toast  with  which  it  is  coiiiic'etod  have  hco.n 
rccoivcnl,  [  cannot  but  feel  it  to  bo  a  mere  matter  ol"  courtesy, 
that  I  stand  to-nifj;ht  tho  reproscntativo  of  that  nnfortnnato 
chiss, "  tlio  imi»roviii<;  hindlords  of  Irelund  ";  but,  as  it  has  been 
your  |»h\isnre  to  put  my  name  into  sncli  oxcfdh'nt  com})any, 
1  will  do  my  best,  lor  the  ]>reseiit  to  thank  yon,  and  hereal'tor 
to  win  myself  an  acknowledj^ed  place  among  tliost;  worthy 
gentlemen.  As  the  tomporary  representative,  then,  of  tho 
imiiroving  landlords  of  Ireland,  1  thank  yon  heartily  for  tho 
good-will  which  yon  have  expressed  towards  them,  (fi-catly,  I 
assure  yon,  do  they,  at  this  time,  need  such  notes  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement ;  for  never  were  a  class  of  men  phuuid  in 
such  embarrassing  circumstances.  An  Irish  landlord  is  uiiliko 
any  other  landlord  under  the  sun.  Ko  lives  in  a  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  his  own ;  tho  daily  conditions  of  his  life,  and 
the  occasional  conditions  of  his  death,  are  totally  dissimilar  to 
those  of  other  men.  He  is  a  complete  genus  of  himself — an 
erratic  body  in  the  social  sjstem.  (Laughter.)  He  may  be 
described  as  an  individual  who  does  not  get  rent— as  a  well- 
dressed    gentleman   who   may   be   shot   with    impunity,   the 
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logitimiito  tarj^ot  of  the  immftHate  noijiflibonrliood — a  sujior- 
ficial  intlox,  liy  which  to  mark  tlin  f^co^xraphical  direction  of 
tht)  niulor-currcnt  of  assassination — a  causo  of  bcwihlcrnicnt  to 
Coroners,  and  of  va<j;ue  verdicts  to  distracted  .Juries — a  Hnl»Joct 
for  newspaper  })ara^raphs,  and  a  startling  text  for  leading 
articles.     (I>an};hti'r.) 

Such  arc  the  popular  phenomena  of  Irish  landlordhood.  And, 
after  all,  this  pi(;ture  is  not  far  amiss.  Wo  know  that  there 
is  in  Ireland  a  certain  area  within  which  all  the  relations  of 
life  are  to])sy-turvy ;  where  the  bands  of  ord(M*  are  broken, 
tind  men  live — aye,  and  die  too — in  a  manner  as  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature  as  to  those  of  ordinary  society.  In 
times  of  profound  peace,  when  the  rest  of  the  world's  inhabit- 
ants are  actively  prosecuting  the  pursuits  of  civilisation  — 
when  religion  is  triumphant,  and  every  man's  ten  lingers  are 
busily  employed  in  procuring  food,  necessaries,  and  comforts — 
when  all  over  the  face  of  Europe  there  can  scarcely  be  heard 
the  faintest  nmttering  of  discord — when  records  of  assassination 
are  read  with  wonder,  as  vestiges  of  a  barbarism  long  since 
extinct — from  Ireland  alone  there  is  still  borne  on  the  wind 
the  sputtering  of  musketry,  and,  in  our  lanes,  and  streets,  and 
alleys,  there  yet  re-echoes  the  drop})iug  fire  of  the  peasant 
sharp-shooters.  The  astonished  nations  prick  up  their  ears, 
and  ask :  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  wlio  are  the  objects  of  this 
unmerciful  pelting?"  The  answer  is,  " The  improving  land- 
lords of  Ireland."  And  at  this  intelligence,  the  improving 
landk)rds  of  other  countries  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  thank 
their  stars  that  they  are  not  Irish  landlords — that  they  have 
not  been  sent  to  be  the  pioneers  of  improvement — to  stand, 
each  in  the  midst  of  his  estate,  the  solitary  object  of  ujimerited 
execration,  the  isolated  outpost  of  resisted  civilisation ;  a  de- 
fenceless man,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Such, 
gentlemen,  is  no  exaggerated  description  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  improving  landlords  labour  in  many  portions  of 
this  island.  They  come  to  their  property  with  the  best  inten- 
tions ;  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  ;  with  a  belief  that  the 
case  is  no+  hopeless — that  Ireland  may  yet  be  made  a  nation  ; 
that  the  peasantry,  though   deluded  and  prejudiced  against 
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llii'iii,  are  a  nohh^  aii<l  warm-hearted  race.  (Cheers.)  They 
eunie,  (h'terniined  to  prove  praeticidly  to  tlie  peasantry  that  they 
svnipathisi^  with  their  niisi'orl lines,  and  h)ok  witli  sorrow  on 
their  present  (h^gra(hition.  They  come  prepared  to  live  among 
tliem  ;  and  they  k)ok  forward  with  pleasnro  to  a  life  of  intimate 
and  mntnal  intercourse:  and  mayhap  they  sangninely  picture 
to  tliemselves  the  results  of  their  intended  improvements — the 
pleasant  cottages,  the  neat  villages,  the  well-tilled  fi(  Ids,  and 
the  so-mucli-longed-for  jieace  and  quiet ;  when,  suddenly,  their 
benignant  imaginations  are  laid  prostrate;  their  enthusiasm 
is  chilled  by  the  startling  appearance  on  the  breakfast-tablo 
of  some  Terry-Alt  communications,  playfully  illustrate<l  by 
funeral  decorations — a  warning,  to  wliieli  tlie  gradual  disa[)pear- 
ance  of  their  neighbours  has  given  an  undeniable  authority. 
What  is  a  man  to  do  amid  such  circumstances  ?  To  run  away  ? 
No ;  certainly  not.  Let  him  do  as  Sir  Richard  O'Donel  has 
just  done.  He  summoned  his  tenantry,  and  plainly  told  them 
that  he  had  been,  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  hard  at  work  for 
their  improvement,  and  that  they  should  not  frighten  him  away. 
(Cheers.)  However  much  they  threatened  him  he  would  bo 
their  friend  in  spite  of  themselves :  ho  was  determined  to  live 
among  them,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  among  them. 
That  I  consider  to  be  a  most  noble  example — a  better  proof 
of  sincere  love  for  his  country  than  the  one  given  by  the 
unliappy  gentleman  who  promised  to  seek  an  imaginary  death 
on  tlie  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  by  fc^llowing  Sir 
llichard's  example  that  the  landlords  of  the  South  will,  at  last, 
convince  their  tenantry  that  they  are  their  real  friends.  It  is 
by  such  conduct  that  they  will  win  them  back  from  ceaseless 
agitation  to  industry  and  prosperity.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
present  emergency  requires  great  temper,  courage,  and  deter- 
mination. The  landlords  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
siiowing  that,  like  noble  and  brave  men,  they  both  for<>-ive 
and  pity  the  would-be  exterminators,  and  that  intimidation 
will  neither  scare  them  from  their  duty  nor  tempt  them  to 
retaliate.  Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  show  that,  althouirh 
the  national  character  has  been  blurred  and  bloited,  and  its 
once  famous  glory  sullied  by  base  deeds,  they  still  have  faith 
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in  the  goodness  of  Irish  hearts ;  anil  that,  because  tliey  know 
them  to  be  deluded,  and  astray— more  sinned  against  than 
sinning — more  (b 'moralised  by  designing  num,  than  naturally 
evil — they  will  sti(d<;  to  them  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  all  eruelty 
and  treachery  ;  in  spite  of  threatenings  and  warnings — of 
Rockito  notices,  and  jMolly  Maguire's  death-warrants,  and  all 
the  infamous  machinery  of  intinudation.  Gentlemen,  it  is  by 
such  means  alone  that  the  alienated  affections  of  the  peasantry 
can  be  won  back  again  to  their  legitimate  objects ;  it  is  by 
such  means  that  they  will  be  disenchanted  of  their  insane 
expectations,  and  taught  to  consider  industry  the  only  founda- 
tion of  prosperity.  The  great  object  for  all  landlords,  whether 
they  live  in  the  North  or  South,  is  to  attain  the  confidence  of 
their  tenantry.  (Cheers.)  That,  I  confess,  is  what  I  am  de- 
sirous to  bring  about,  as  far  as  I  individually  am  concernc<l.  I 
wish  my  tenantry  to  believe  that  I  am  anxious  for  their  im- 
provement ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  I  know  how  to  promote 
it.  I  consider  that,  as  a  landlord,  I  have  two  duties  to 
perform — a  duty  to  them,  and  a  duty  to  the  State.  By  the 
first,  I  am  bound  to  w'atch  over  their  interests — to  encourage 
their  own  endeavours — to  cherish  and  foster  the  industrious 
and  energetic ;  while,  by  the  second,  I  am  compelled  to 
ensure,  that  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  taken 
advantage  of  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  furtherance  of  my  views, 
I  count  greatly  upon  the  assistance  of  the  gentlenum  you  arc 
entertaining  to-night.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  there  is  no  one  who 
better  knows  what  tenants  can  and  cannot  do,  or  is  more  able 
to  appreciate  their  best  interests.  It  is  upon  his  experience 
that  I  rely  for  protection  against  unreasonable  demands,  as 
well  as  for  guidance  in  just  concessions  ;  and  I  would  have  my 
tenantry  know  that  they  will  find  me  as  inilexible  in  resisting 
the  first,  as  I  promise  to  be  indulgent  in  granting  the  last. 
An  agent,  indeed,  acts  a  most  delicate  part  in  our  social  system. 
Next  to  his  wife,  the  agent  is  the  most  important  choice  a  land- 
lord has  to  make.  (A  laugh.)  Gentlemen,  I  think  that,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  worthy  friend,  "  Though  I  have  chosen  young. 
I  am  sure  I  have  chosen  well."  If  a  landlord  is,  as  somebody 
has  said,  the  father  of  his  tenantry,  an  agent  is  certainly  their 
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nurse  (laughter) ;  and  finding  myself  at  so  early  an  age  the 
father  of  so  numerous  a  family,  I  might  well  feel  embarrassed, 
unless  I  could  place  great  confidence  in  the  nursing  properties 
of  your  worthy  guest ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — 
and  I  do  not  care  who  contradicts  me — that  I  think  it  would 
be  almost  a  pity  to  shoot  "that  gentleman.  (Kenewed  laughter.) 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  Ireland's  fortunes  are  not  irre- 
trievable— I  believe  that  patient  industry  must,  in  the  end 
drive  far  away  the  almost  universal  wretchedness  prevailing. 
I  will  not  believe  that  God's  good  providence  would  fV)r  ever 
doom  any  land  to  such  unvarying  misfortune ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  He  has  circumscribed  the  limits  of  a  nation's 
poverty  far  within  the  verge  of  starvation.  I  will  not  believe, 
wliile  the  gallant  fleets  of  the  world's  nations  sail  bravely 
on,  that  Ireland  alone  must  drift  an  unsightly  wreck  upon 
the  waters.  I  will  not  believe,  while  from  every  other  ship 
is  borne  to  our  ears  the  crew's  cheery  cry  of  encouragement, 
that  the  harsh  notes  of  contention  and  mutiny  must  be  our 
only  answering  call ;  nor  that  we  are  for  ever  to  exist  a  monu- 
ment of  national  listlessness — a  blot  on  the  face  of  Europe  ; 
nor  that,  wliile  the  morning  sun  first  fringes  with  light  the 
shores  of  the  Now  World,  his  lingering  rays  must,  to  all  eternity, 
light  up  such  a  scene  of  desolation  on  the  confines  of  the 
Old.     (Loud  fipplause.) 
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II. 

SrEECII  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  IN  SUPPOET  OF  THE 
SECOND  READING  OF  THE  LEASING  POWERS  (UlELAND) 
BILL,  AND  THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (HiELAND) 
IMLL.     FEBRUARY  L'8.     1854. 

The  Earl  of  Dououghmore  moved  the  second  reading  of  these  Rills. 

Lord  5Iontoac,'le,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Campbell,  the  Earl  of  Cliiu- 
carty,  and  the  Earl  of  Desart  having  sjioken. 

Lord  Duff^  itiN  said  : — I  am  quite  ready,  my  Lords,  to  give 
my  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  these  Bills,  ujxni  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  select  counnittee.  I  believe  that  the  time  is  come 
when  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  revision 
of  the  whole  body  of  laws  by  which  the  relatiimship  of  laud- 
lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  is  regulated.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  that  we  should  any  longer  transact  our  afi'airs  in  the 
unbusiness-like  and  slij)shod  manner  in  which  both  landlord 
and  tenant  have  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  distinct  understanding  should  be  come  to  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  each,  iind  that  the  nature  of  their  connec- 
tion should  no  longer  be  enveloped  in  that  haze  of  uncertainty 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mismanagement 
and  contention.  I  believe  that  these  Bills  are,  in  the  main, 
good  Bills  ;  that  they  contain  many  excellent  provisions;  and 
that  in  their  operation  they  will  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  must  venture  to  rt'mind  the  House  of  one 
most  important  consideration.  Before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  a  sounder  system  of  management  with  regard  to 
the  land  in  Ireland,  an  important  preliminary  step  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  necessary,  my  Lords,  that  we  should  arrive 
at  a  settlement  with  regard  to  the  past ;  uidess  a  satisfactory 
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settlement  is  arrived  at  with  regard  to  tlie  past,  all  our  attempts 
t(»  introduce  an  ini[)r(jvement  for  the  future  will,  I  fear,  bo 
greatly  inipedcd. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  sorry  to  be  (jbligcd  to  say  that  a  great 
deticiency  is  to  be  found  in  this  respect  in  the  scheme  of  the 
uoble  l']arl  (tlu;  Earl  of  Donoughmore).     The  groat  difKeulty 
li"s  in  tlie  past;  but  with  that  ditllculty  the  noble  Earl  has 
but  iin[)erfeetly  attemj»t('(l  to  grapple.     I  ccmsider  it  to  be  a 
great  subject  Ibr  regret  tliat  the  noble  Earl — so  well  qualitied 
by  liis   ability  and    by  the    attention   \uy  has   paid  to   these 
subjects — has  not  endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  in  a 
more  exidicit  manner.     There  is,  indeed,  in  his  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill  a  retrospective  clause;  but  L  fear  its  operation 
will  not  bo  very  etl'ectual.     In  principle  it  accords  too  much, 
while  practically  it  accords  too  little  to  the  tenant.     In  prin- 
ciple it  asserts  that  all  improvements,  executed  by  the  tenant, 
are  to  bo  considered  the  property  of  the  tenant  ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  competent  for  him,  at  the  expiration  of  his  occupancy, 
to  demand  their  value  from  his  landlord,  thus  contradicting 
that  most  indis])utable  of  all  dogmas,  that  a  tenant's  interest 
in   his   improvements,  whatever   may   be   their   nature,  must 
necessarily   lapse   with   the   eftluxion   of  time ;    that   at   the 
expiration  of  an  occupancy  of  thirty  years,  a  tenant  cannot 
have  the  same  claim  to  compensation  as  at  the  expiration  of 
an  occupancy  of  three  years ;  while  by  leaving  to  the  tenant, 
in  case  his  landlord  should  not  elect  to  purchase  these  im- 
provements, no  other  alternative  than  to  pull  his  house  down, 
and  carry  away  the  loose  stones  in  his  pocket,  the  concession 
made  to  the  tenant,  at  the  commencement  of  the  clause,  is 
virtually  emasculated. 

j\[y  Lords,  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  almost  due  from  me  to 
the  House  for  venturing  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  ever  submitted  to  your 
Lordships'  consideration ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
connected  with  Ireland,  let  his  ability  be  what  it  may,  not  to 
have  acquired  some  information  on  this  subject ;  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  passed  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  amid 
the    endless  embarrassments  attending  the  management   .:f 
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Irish  pnipcrty,  nt»t  to  pcn-civt^  tlmf  at  in'csciit  tlic  rcliitionship 
of  liiiidlonl  and  toiiiint  in  tliat  country  is  iiliuost  of  u  barlmrous 
chaiwter,  and  not  to  dt^siro  that  their  conui'ction  shonld 
assnnio  u  moro  satisfactory  aspect. 

Ill  these  circumstances,  I  trust  that  I  may  v^laim  your  Lord- 
ships' indulgence  for  a  i\'\v  moments,  while  i  endeavour  to 
point  out  whore  the  dilliculty  really  lies,  and  what  i^  is  that 
principally  impedes  the  introduction  of  a  sounder  aiauagement 
of  landed  property. 

As  most  of  your  Lordships  are  aware,  the  majority  of 
Ireland's  misfortunes  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  a 
l)roliric  people  have  l»een  confined  within  an  island,  upon  the 
})roduce  of  whose  soil  alone  the  inliahitants  de[)endcd  for  sub- 
sistiii('(\  In  a  country  without  manufactures,  witliout  com- 
merce, without  emigration,  and  without  a  poor-law,  if  you  cut 
away  the  land  from  beneath  a  peasant's  feet,  his  next  step  must 
be  into  the  limbo  of  beggardom.  To  each  man  the  possession 
of  a  patch  of  land  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  existence. 

Out  of  this  miserable  peculiarity  arose  two  great  evils,  to 
which  most  of  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  (»f  Irehmd  maybe 
traced.  The  first  of  these  was  a  competition  for  laud  so  intense 
as  to  make  the  land-owners  absolute  lords  of  the  market,  and  to 
leave  to  the  occupiers  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  whatever 
conditions  the  former  ihose  to  exact.  My  Lords,  I  believe  in 
no  free  country  has  the  produce  of  the  soil  ever  been  so 
unequally  divid(>d.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  money-rent 
has  been  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ;  I  believe  it  has 
not  been  nearly  so  high,  because  the  gross  produce  has  been 
comparatively  less ;  but  of  that  gross  produce  a  much  larger 
share  was  obtained  by  the  Irish  than  by  the  English  landlords. 
The  other  great  evil  consequent  upon  tiie  habit  of  the  Irish 
people  to  depend  upon  the  soil  alone  for  subsistence,  and  the 
natural  corollary  to  an  intense  passion  for  the  acquisition  of 
land,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into  very  small  portions. 
Now,  my  Lords,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  bad 
consequences  which  may  be  directly  deduced  from  this  sub- 
division of  land.  To  one  of  them  alone  need  I  call  your 
attention. 
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On  an  estat(>  applottod  out  to  a  number  of  small  farmers,  it 
was  iiiipossiltle  to  follow  tht;  iMiglisli  systi'ni,  and  for  the  land- 
lord to  ]iut  upon  the  farm  the  more  enduring  improvements 
and  it  would  have  been  madness  to  make  the  attempt.  It 
would  have  been  ruinous  for  the  landl(»rd  to  erect  on  every  ten 
(ir  fifteen  acres  of  his  property  a  se[)arate  farming  establish- 
ment, where  on  every  r>()U  acres  oik^  such  establishment  would 
have  been  amply  stdlicient  for  all  agricultural  purposes.  Con- 
seiiueiitly  it  became  a  pretty  general  custom  in  Iridand  for 
the  ti.'uant,  at  his  own  expense,  to  erect  those  buildings,  and  to 
execute  those  im[»rovenients,  which  are  elsc^where  provide*!  by 
the  capital  of  the  landlord.  This,  my  Lords — and  to  this  p(  Int  1 
wish  particularly  to  (h'aw  your  Lordships'  attention — manifestly 
create(l  in  the  tenant  a  more  permanent  intt^rest  in  his  holding 
than  if  he  had  ex(M'uted  only  such  improvements  as  in  their  very 
nature  were  calculated  to  make  a  profitable  return  within  a  more 
limited  perit)d.  For  your  Lordships  will  readily  understand, 
that  while  a  tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  a  tenancy  of  fourteen 
years,  may  have  amply  compensated  himself  out  of  the  laud 
for  money  sunk  in  draining  or  manuring,  he  can  hardly  bo 
snp])used  to  have  been  recompensed  for  the  money  ho  may 
have  sunk  in  building  his  house  or  farm  olHces.  Thus,  my 
Lords,  when  a  tenant  is  prematurely  compelled  to  surrender 
possession  of  his  farm,  upon  which  he  may  have,  but  five  or  six 
years  before,  erected  such  permanent  improvements  as  the 
foregoing,  no  reasonable  man  can  blame  him  for  considering 
himself  equitably  entitled  to  some  compensation  on  behalf  of 
the  buildings  he  cannot  carry  away  on  his  back  with  him. 
And,  my  Lords,  above  all  things  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  llrst  place,  it  was  often  by  the  advice  and  with  the  strenuous 
encouragement  of  his  hmdlord,  that  ho  was  induced  to  erect 
these  buildings ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  from  the  method 
in  which  the  management  of  estates  was  conducted  in  Ireland, 
upon  some  of  which  the  tenants  were  kept  under  a  permanent 
notice  to  quit,  served  annually,  as  well  as  from  the  strict  nature 
of  entails,  it  was,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  impossible  for  him 
to  get  any  lease  at  all  by  way  of  protection ;  while,  in  fact, 
no  ordinary  lease,  nothing  Init  a  long  lense,  one  which  ap- 
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Itroaclu'd  to  the  imtiinf  of  a  Itiiildiiij^-lciiso,  would  have  Ih-cii 
sulliciciit  to  iill'onl  liiin  protection.  As  I  ixTccivc  l)y  uliiit  liiis 
fallen  from  noble  iiords  diirinfj;  \\\o  ('oiu's<>  of  tliis  debate, 
that  this  admission  on  my  part,  that  tiie  tenants  havo 
had  th(*  imprudence  to  erect  l)uiMin<:;s  on  their  farms  with- 
(mt  picviously  insisting  upon  miil<in;j;  a  har<j;ain  with  their 
landlords,  and  protecting  themsidves  by  a  contract,  will  bo 
sufllciont,  in  the  opinion  of  numy  p(>rsons,  to  vitiate  at  once  all 
their  claim  for  compensation,  I  may  us  well  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  that  point. 

No  one  is  more  ready  than  myself  to  admit,  as  (mo  of  the 
most  sacred  elements  of  good  government,  the  principle  that 
matters  of  private  contract  ouglit  )iot  to  bo  subjected  to  l(»gis- 
lative  interference ;  that  wheii  a  man  makes  u  luid  bargain,  the 
law  should  not  step  in  to  release  him  froju  it;  and  that,  with- 
out let  or  favour,  each  man  must  be  allowed  to  <lo  the  best  ho 
can  for  himself.     My  liords,  I  know  no  commercial  doctrine 
more  essential ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  prepared,  with  stony  inflexibility,  to  apply  every  abstract 
principle  I  may  hold,  to  the  affairs  of  men.     I  believe  more 
mischief  has   been   occasioned    by   a   pedantic    and   jjrudish 
passion  for   the  universal  application  of  abstract  principles, 
tlian  even   by  an   occasional   lax   observance   of  them.     Our 
English  constitution  works  better  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  yet  I  scarcely  suppose  another  exists  so  logically  inexact, 
so  full  of  inconsistencies.     The  imperfections  of  human  nature 
oblige  us  to  be  inconsistent ;    and  it  is   because  I  c(msider 
the  sonndness  of  such  a  principle  so  perfectly  unassailable, 
that  I  do   not   fear  the  consequence  of  a   precedent   in   an 
opposite  sense.     IMoreovor,  my  Lords,  I  would  urge,  in  reply 
t(i  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  indefensible  nature 
of  all  claims  not  supported  by  previous  contract,  that  the  very 
term  contract  implies   the  mutual  inde])cndence  of  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  and  yet  no  one,  I  should  think,  would  be 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  Irish  tenants  of  former  days 
were   in   an   indepen<lent  position ;    between  them  and  their 
landlords   a   bargain,   in    the   English    sense,   a   contract,   a 
stipulation,  was  out  of  the  question.     Such  a  matter  was  not 
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imntioned  ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  [>raeti('e  of  tho  country/  ^ 
Ihf  out'  did  not  [iropose,  but  dictated  terni.s  ;  the  o^her  did  niffK 
accept,  but  sul)niitted  to  thorn.  And  therefore,  my  Jiords,  I 
(rust,  that  because  "  <V  is  not  in  the  bond,''  your  l.ordships  will 
not  refuse  to  entertain  thii  possibility  of  reasons  existing,'  which 
may  justify  a  departure  from  such  a  principle  on  u  particular 
occasion. 
■  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  even  upon  these  ^'rounds  altjne  that 
I  rest  my  case;  I  can  go  further.  lam  [)repared  to  prove, 
that  althouf^di  in  individual  agreements  there  was  no  express 
stipulation  res[)ectinf,'  this  (dass  of  improvements,  a  tacit 
understanding  existed  between  th  landlord  and  tiie  tenant, 
wherelty  the  latter  felt  assure(l,  winii  embarking  in  these 
exi)euscs,  that,  although  i)rotected  by  no  lease,  his  tenancy 
would  be  sulUci(!ntly  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  reai>  the 
benefit  of  his  investments ;  an<l  that  oven  where,  as  in  tho 
North  of  Irtdand,  a  different  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dilFiculty 
was  adopted,  a  certain  custom  did,  and  does,  prijvail,  which, 
bad  as  I  consider  it  in  some  respects,  had,  at  least,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  out-going  tenant's  claim  to  compensation 
for  inii)rovements  of  a  certain  character  was  recognised,  and 
that,  independently  of  his  lease,  or  of  any  express  stipulation 
^  whatever,  on  removal  from  his  farm,  ho  was  not  compcdled 
to  leave  behind  him  that  portion  of  his  capital  from  which 
he  had  not  had  time  to  obtain  a  full  return.  ^\y  Lords,  I 
allude  to  what  is  called  the  custom  of  tho  Tenant-iiight  of 
Ulster. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  I  fear  the  nature  of  this  custom  is  most 
imperfectly  imderstood — as  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
very  gross  misrepresentations — as  upon  those  misrepresenta- 
tions very  mischievous  and  absurd  pretensions  have  been 
founded,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  describe  to 
the  IL)Use  its  real  character. 

The  custom  of  Tenant-ltight  in  Ulster  is  that  custom  under 
which,  at  the  termination  of  his  occupancy,  the  out-g(jing 
tenant  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the  in-coming  tenant 
what  was  called  "  his  interest  in  the  farm  " — that  is,  those 
permanent  improvements  which  the  one  had  effected,  witlnmt 
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liiivinfj  liivl  time  t(»  n>|»ay  liiinscTf  fur  his  outlay,  and  into 
tli(i  ('njiiyiiii'iit  of  wliicli  file  uthcr  was  aJtnut  to  rnttr.  Tho 
prico  was  (Ictcrmincd  i»y  conipctitioii,  or  private*  afjrccnicnt, 
or  hy  tho  arbitration  of  tli(!  landlord  or  his  aj^fiit. 

^\y  liortls,  I  know  no  better  way  (tf  furtlier  ilhistratinj;  tho 
niitnrc  of  th<^  transaction,  than  by  coni[)arinji;  it  to  a  system 
>vhi('h  will  be  familiar  to  those  of  your  Lordships  who  have 
had  the  <j;ood  fortune  to  bo  memliers  of  either  University. 
Your  liordsliips  will  doubtless  remember  how  every  freshnuvn, 
on  enterin;^  into  the  possession  of  his  rooms,  jiad  to  pay  to  tho 
lato  o(!<Mij)ant,  in  eonsideratiou  of  the  furniturf!  to  which  ho 
succeeded,  a  ei-rtain  sum,  te(dinically  denominated  "thirds." 
Those  "thirds"  were  analo;j;ous  to  the  sums  paid  by  tho 
in-comiu<i^  tenant  to  his  predecessor,  undtu-  the  custom  of 
Tenant-J{i|,dit. 

'J'houjfh  what  I  have  stated  is  an  oxnct  description  of  the 
custom,  I  do  not  mean  to  si' v  that  its  philosophical  theory  was 
everywhere  thus  understoofl.  The  custom  itsell'  was  a  remedy 
arrived  at,  as  it  were,  hy  the  ^^ instinct''  of  the  peoj)le, 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  entailed  by  tho  practice  of 
the  tenant  putting  upon  the  I'arm  both  classes  of  inqirovo- 
ments— those  imme(liat(dy  re[>ro(luctivc,  such  as  draininji^  ox 
manuring;',  and  those  re(|uirinji^  a  louder  term  of  occupancy  to 
become  remuiu'rative,  su(di  as  houses,  oilices,  or  roads — the 
'•  vis  nmlic.atrix  naturm,''  as  it  were,  which  arose  as  the  antidote 
to  tho  original  vice  of  a  systi'm  of  small  I'arms  and  impov- 
erished landlords.  ]\[oreovcr,  a  relic  of  barbarism,  called  the 
^^  good- will,''  tho  privilefjfo  of  peaceable  succession,  was  also 
occasionally  underst(jod  to  be  conveyed  with  the  land  by  the 
dcpartiM<,'  occupant,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  his  successor 
then  paid,  ami  thus  further  obscured  the  meaning  of  the  trans- 
acticm.  Now,  my  liords,  I  am  ]»repared  to  say,  that  if  this 
ma<;hiucry  could  have  been  properly  worked,  it  would  not 
have  been  altogether  a  bad  means  of  helping  out  the  defective 
system  I  have  alhuled  to.  If  the  price  thus  paid  had  really 
borne  any  relation  to  the  value  received,  if  the  improvements 
left  on  the  farm  by  the  one  had  been  always  fair  value  for  the 
sum  paid  by  the  other,  no  great  harm  could  have  been  done ; 
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lait,  unfortunately,  a  (list  iirl»in«jj  force  here  intervent^djSunicient 
to  entirely  vitiate  the  orij;inal  operation. 

[  hav(*  already  ailuih'd  to  the  intense  competition  for  land 
in  Ireland,  and  shown  how  couiphtely  it  placed  the  tenant  ut 
the  mercy  of  his  hiinliord  ;  huw,  in  fact,  what  were  known  us 
rack-rents  were  lh(t  result.  But  it  is  a  ^^reat  mistak(!  to 
8Upp<»se  that  this  system  of  rack-rent in;j;  was  universally 
prevalent  in  Inland.  In  some  places,  indeed,  it  was  only 
to(»  prevalent  ;  and  the  landlords  of  to-day  are  still  reaping 
the  whirlwind  their  fathers  sowed.  Jhil  in  the  north,  from 
various  causi'S  sullicieiitlv  obvious,  into  which  1  need  n(»t 
now  enter,  a  svstem  of  i'xtnrti(>nat<.'  rents  was  nev(!r  intro- 
duced.  It  was  verv  rarely  that  the  rent  ilemandcd  was  ('(lual 
to  the  competition  [)rice.  As  in  a  court  of  justice,  when  the 
accu."*e(l  has  no  defender,  tlit^  j'ld^e  himself  becDuu'S  his 
counsel,  so  the  Ulster  landlords  thou<i;ht  it  their  duty  and 
interest  to  protect  the  tenants  against  themselves,  and  instead 
of  lixing  tht;  rent  at  wliat  tiie  tenant  proposed  to  give,  they 
cut  it  down  to  what  the  land  coidd  fairly  pay.  But,  my 
Tiords,  uidiapi)ily,  j»artly  in  conse(|Uence  of  the  vicious  system 
by  which  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  wt.'ro 
regulated,  [)artly  in  consequoneo  of  the  want  of  foresight  of 
former  gr'Uerations,  the  beneiit  which  the  landlords  of  Ulster 
were  thus  anxious  to  provide  for  their  tenants  has  been  only 
partially  secured;  for  that  [)assion  lor  the  acquisiti(tu  of  land, 
that  extravagant  competition  which  was  its  result — curbed  in 
one  directitai  by  the  moderation  of  the  landlords — worked  out 
for  themselves  a  new  channel,  through  whicli  they  cijuld  rush 
to  the  utmost  linuts  of  indulgence. 

When  the  offer  of  an  enormous  rent  upon  the  part  of  a 
tenant  anxious  to  obtain  a  farm,  was  not  found  sullicMcnt  to 
secure  from  the  landlord  the  preference  over  the  other  applic- 
ants, the  payment  to  the  out-going  tenant  of  an  exorbitant 
sum,  nonunally  in  consideration  of  his  improvements,  was 
found  more  sm.'Cessful.  The  mischief  resulting  from  the  in- 
troduction of  such  an  exaggeration  of  value  was  not  immed- 
iately apparent.  The  landlord  did  not  like  to  stand  in 
his  old  tenant's  way,  when  thus  making  a  good  bargain ;  it 
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r»'(»oii('il('(l  tilt'  niit-'ioiiif,'  iiniii  to  tln'  rcinnviil  IVoin  liiw  I'linii 
(mIwiivs  Niicli  II  tlilliriilty  ill  the  |)iith  (if  (In-  liimlliiril  in 
Ircliiiid),  «liil<',  alxivc  all,  the  lurfjjcr  the  sum  thus  oflrifd,  tin* 
more  niiiplo  liccuiiic  tlio  I'liiid  i>iit  of  uliifli  tluj  lniiillDi'd  wm 
ultlc  tf»  rcjiiiy  liiiiisfjl'  \\h\  whole  ul'  the  arrciirK,  which  his  agent's 
inisniaua;i;ciii(iit,  nr  iH';^h'''l,  had  HulVcrcd  td  arcimiidatc  on 
the  t'iinii  tliiriii;,'  the  hitc  tciiaiil's  occintaiicy.  'rhiis,  an  (tiit- 
f;nin;jf  ti'iiant,  (til  th(!  tcniiination  of  his  (tccuiiancy,  may  havo 
Ixtn  fairly  ciititlfd  to  the  sum  of  £.")(>,  in  cnnsidfralioii  of 
some  fiuiii-oni('(>  ho  had  lately  built— the  arnar.s,  however, 
due  hy  him  to  the  ollicn  amount  to  initio — the  in-coming 
tenant  has  been  mad  eiioii^di  to  olVer  tloU  I'or  the  farm,  an<l 
the  landlord  approvrsof  the  barj^ain,  inasmiudi  as  ho  intcrcejits 
i'l(H)  of  tin'  purchase-money  as  due  to  himstdf  lor  arrears, 
while  i)5()  still  remains  to  satisfy  tlu*  ejected  t)i'cupier,  and 
divert  his  mind  from  all  thou<,dits  of  exacting  summary 
ven<;eaiu'e  u})on  his  landlord  for  turning  him  out  u[)on  tho 
world. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time,  partly  in  eonso(|ueiK'o  of  tho  strong 
desiro  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  tho  juirt  of  the  tenant — 
partly,  in  consequence  of  tho  short-sighted  policy  on  tho  juirt 
of  the  landlord,  tho  sum  received  by  tho  out-going  tenant 
from  his  succc'ssor  l'»st  idl  [iroportion  to  tho  real  value  of  tho 
iiiijirovements,  for  whicdi  it  was  supposed  to  b(;  the  ecpiivaleut. 
The  theory  of  the  transaction  was  lost  sight  of,  and  nothing  ro- 
mainod  but  tlie  custom,  undir  which  it  was  oven  considered,  in 
somo  parts  of  tlie  country,  that  tho  tenant  had  a  right  to  sell 
his  interest  in  his  holding  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  that  it 
was  an  infraction  of  tho  custom  of  Teuant-Right  for  tin; 
laiidliU'd  to  attem})t  to  modify  the  conijx'tition  or  exercise 
any  (dujice  among  the  competitors  for  his  own  land. 

Nt)\v,  my  Jiords,  having  paid  great  attention  to  tho  subject 
— having  studied  its  working  painfully  and  earnestly  for  sonio 
years — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  more  unbusiness- 
like or  mischievous  system,  both  as  regards  tho  landlord  and 
us  regards  the  tenant,  could  not  havo  boon  invented.  All  tho 
benefit  arising  from  tho  moderation  on  tho  }>art  of  tho  landlord 
was  entirely  oonntcractod ;  tho  margin  of  profit  ho  had  been 
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desiloilM  to  leave  to  the  teiuiut  WU8  rompletely  swallowed  Up — 
his  very  indul;,'<'ni'e  and  kindness  a«r;,'nivated  the  mischief,  for 
it  niaih' men  niorod«'sirons  to  heeome  *•/(/{;"  tenants,  lunl  stinni- 

latetl  eoiiipetilion  — his  very  virtues  thus  Ix niin;;  an  element  of 

value  as  a;;ainst  himself —while  he  found  that,  notwitlistan<lin^' 
all  his  endeavours  to  let  the  land  at  a  fair  rate,  every  truant 
on  his  ey,t"te  was  paying,  one  way  <U"  another,  a  most  exorltilnnl 
rack-rent.     For,  my  Lords,  I  think  your  l.ordshiiis  will  easily 
perceive,  that   if  on  his  entry   into  a  farm,  for  which  Ik*  in 
(•har;j;ed  a  fair  rent,  a  tenant  has  to  spend,  we  will  say,  flv<», 
(■i;,dit,  or  ten  poumis  an  aero  besides  in  pnrchas(!-money  (and 
such,  my  Ji<trds,  to  this  day  is  no  uncommon  price  paid  for 
the    mere   oocu|)ation   of    land    on    which    the   improvements 
are  almost  worthless),  he  is  hut   paying  heforehand  so  many 
years'  purchase   of   ihe    diiference    between   a   fair    rent    and 
a   rack-rent.     ]\roreovor,  my   fiords,   it   must   bo  particularly 
remembered,    that    in    order    to    pay    this    encu'mons    sum, 
amounting;  sometinu'S  to  from  £2UU  to  £500,  tho  tenant  has  to 
go  to  tho  mom'y-lender  and  borrow  at    the  rat(»  of  ten,  nay 
twenty  per  cent.;    and  thus  lu;  enters  upon   the  pr(»secution 
of  his  i-nterprisis  not  only  destitute  (»f  capital,  but  sa<l(lled 
with  a  debt,  tho  interest  of    which   ho  has  to  provide  overy 
year  with  more  unfailing  exactitude  than  his  rent. 

])Ut,  as  was  to  bo  supposed,  my  liords,  this  system, so  vicious 
in  [»rinciple,  so  ruinous  in  practice,  has  on  tho  tirst  emergency 
completely  broken  down,  'i'ho  potato-failure  canu>  in  1840  ; 
ami  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  proprietor  of  an  incum- 
bered estate  found  tho  luirrow  nnirgin  of  his  in(M)ine,  which 
remained  after  tho  annual  charges  had  been  jiaid,  suddenly 
dia[>p<'ar  bequeath  the  pressure  of  the  times,  so  did  the  unfor- 
tunate tenant-farmer  of  Ulster  discover,  when  too  late,  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  |)ay  from  tho  margin  left, 
aftr-r  the  landlord's  rent  had  been  dedueted,  tho  interest  of 
the  debt,  wliicji  ho  had  contracted  ai  tho  commencement  of 
his  occupation. 

Such,  then,  my  Lords,  is  tho  famous  cnstom  of  tho  Ulst(M- 
'renant-Uight.  1  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  it,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  confute  the  misrepresentations  of  which  it  has  been 
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the  sultjoct,  and  to  sliow  how  iintcmibhi  arc  the  pretensions 
wliicli  liitve  sometimes  been  I'oniided  on  it. 

Jiut,  my  Lords,  at  tiie  siime  time,  bad  and  unlortunate  as 
the  results  of  such  a  [)raeti{;<!  maybe,  I  am  sure  your  Lordsliij)s 
will  jn'rccivo  that  the  dillieully  for  which  the  custom  of 
Tenant-Ui^ht  was  a  clumsy  and  ineffective  remedy,  still  exists, 
not  only  in  Ulster,  l»ut  all  over  Ireland;  and  we  must 
remember,  my  Jjords,  that  it  is  not  for  a  mere  jirovince,  but 
for  the  whole  island,  that  we  have  to  lej^islate,  and  that  the 
very  fact  of  a  necessity  haviufj^  arisen  for  revisinj^  the  body  of 
laws  by  whiidi  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  reuu- 
late(l  c()m[Kds  ns  the  more  stronj^'iy  *^j  deal  witli  this  dilliculty, 
and  to  recofi^nisc  this  element  in  the  case.  For,  my  Lords,  the 
actual  state  of  thiufis  is  sim})ly  this :  within  the  last  few  years, 
many  of  the  occu})i(n's  of  land  in  Ireland  have  spent  lar;^e 
sums  in  executinjj^  improvements  of  a  permanent  character 
on  their  farms,  on  tlu;  stren*>-t]i — not  of  a  contract,  into 
which  no  opportunities  were  ^iven  them  to  enter — but  of 
a  custom  estaltlislied  and  observed  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  or  on  the  faith  of  that  semi-feudal  feeliuir,  which, 
till  the  iiunino  swept  away  the  old  world,  made  each  re- 
S])cctable  tenant  feel  sure  that  he  wonld  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  land,  and  the  lmj»rove- 
ments  he  had  introduced  npon  it,  nntU  he  slnndd  have  had 
op[)nrtnnlties  of  reapinu;  a  profit  from  his  Investments.  The 
question,  then,  that  I  would  vt-nturi'  to  submit  to  ynur 
Ijordships  Is  slmi)ly  this:  ong'ht  not,  in  these;  circums'ances, 
soniethluL;-  to  1x3  done  to  secun;  to  the  out-;i'oing  tenant  the 
r(-|/ayment  of  so  much  of  his  money  sunk  in  the  im])rove- 
ments  of  Ids  farm,  as  the  value  of  those  improvements  may 
justify,  the  retnrn  which  he  may  already  have  obtained  from 
them  ilnrinu;  his  occupancy  being  fnlly  allowed  for  ?  How 
otherwise,  my  Lords,  can  we  hope  to  remedy  the  present  dis- 
jointed system  ?  tShall  the  landh)rd,  as  in  Engdand,  be  called 
npon  to  make  the  improvements  ?  ]\[y  Lords,  nnless  each 
proprietor  has  a  million  of  money,  and  a  heart  of  stone— nnless 
he  is  content  to  make  his  estate  a  tabula  ram  -nnless  he  has 
the  courage  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  tenants  from  two 
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tlioiisaiid  to  two  hundred,  the  English  system  couhl  not  b(> 
introduced  during  the  lu'xt  half  century  into  Indand;  and  I 
confess  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  that  spirit  of  improvement  not 
unknown  to  history — " Soh'tudineni  facinnt,  ixtcem  appellant." 

W)  legalising  the  custom  of  Tenant-liight  ? — I  think  T  have 
sai<l  sullicient  to  show  how  im[)racticable  would  Im?  that 
I'eniedy. 

]>y  leaving  things  as  they  are,  and  trusting  to  the  good 
feeling  of  the  landlords  t(^  leave  the  tenants  in  the  unintcr- 
ruj)te(l  enjoyment  of  their  improvements,  and  to  see  that 
justice  is  obtained  on  the  expiration  of  their  tenancy? 

]\ry  Lords,  I  am  [)erfectly  aware  that  such  an  alternative 
would  be  the  one  most  congenial  to  this  House;  your 
Lordshi[)s,  judging  by  your  own  feelings,  by  your  own  sense 
of  honour,  rodecting  on  what  is  your  own  practice  on  such 
occasions,  will  have  difliculty  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
such  injustice  being  perpetrated  as  that  against  wliich  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  But,  my  Lords,  your  Lord- 
sliips  are  not  the  only  proprietors  in  Ireland ;  there  are  men 
possessing  pro})erty  in  Indaml,  in  whoso  hononr,  in  whose 
sense  of  justice,  in  whose  compassion  T,  for  one,  have  no 
conlidonce  whatever.  Hecauso  your  Lordships  are  disposed 
to  do  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  to  your  tenantry,  it  is 
no  proof  that  others  are  not  capable  of  2)crforming  acts  of 
baseness,  whicli  tliis  House  may,  perhaps,  CiUiceive  to  be 
incredible,  ^loreover,  my  Lords,  in  matters  of  business,  it  is 
best  for  all  i)arties  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be  left  to 
what  is  calh^l  good  feeling.  A  statesman  should  take  it  for 
granted,  in  regulating  tin.'  relations  of  persons  having  con- 
llicting  interests,  that  ea(di  man  is  likely  to  insist  upon  what- 
ever he  is  legally  entitled  to,  without  too  conscientious  a 
consideration  of  the  equitable  chums  of  (jthers;  and,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  best  for  all  parties  that  the  tenant  should 
have  some  more  tangible  security  than  an  indefinite  custom, 
or  a  tacit  and  too  easily  violated  understanding. 

3[y  Lords,  during  the  course  of  this  debate,  fre(pu'nt  allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  state  of  transition  in  which  Ireland  now 
linds  herself;  this  state  of  transition  has  been  adduced  as  a 
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reason  why  we  should  not  interfere.  My  Lords,  I  would  insist 
upon  the  fiict  of  our  being  in  a  transitory  state  as  one  of  the 
most  urgent  reasons  which  render  interference  absolutely 
necessary.  A  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  proprietary 
of  Ireland ;  and  though  an  understanding  did  once  exist 
between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  this  understanding  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  afford  to  the  tenant  the  required  security. 

Old  familif^s  are  disappearing — new  men  have  purchased 
their  estates,  men  of  business-like  liabits  and  advanced  views 
respecting  the  management  of  property,  who  look,  as  they 
ought  to  look,  to  making  their  estates  pay.  PJiaraohs  are 
everywhere  rising  up  who  know  not  Joseph — who  cannot  be 
expected  to  consider  themselves  bound  by  such  tacit  and 
unusual  understandings — who  naturally  will  consider  no  claims 
but  those  guaranteed  by  parchment  and  enforced  by  law, 
and  who  must  be  expected  at  once  to  deal  summarily  with  all 
interests  and  claims,  in  support  of  which  the  tenant  can  only 
plead  an  ill-defined,  ill-understood  custom,  or  the  careless 
good-natured  assurances  given  by  one,  who  was  some  time, 
indeed,  his  landlord,  but  has  since  become  a  ruined  outcast  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  argument,  then,  which  I  venture  to  urge  in  support  of 
the  tenant's  claim  for  legislative  interference  is  simply  this : 
from  circumstances,  over  which  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  had  no 
control,  and  for  which  they  were  not  responsible,  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  execute  improvements  on  their  farms  of 
a  permanent  eliaracter,  without  being  able  previously  to 
protect  themselves  by  any  adequate  contract.  To  a  certain 
extent,  however,  a  degree  of  security,  almost  tantamount  to 
that  guaranteed  by  a  contract,  was  afforded  to  them  by  an 
vmderstanding,  or  custom,  which,  though  differing  in  its  modus 
operandi  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  was,  nevertheless,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  almost  universally  prevalent. 

Latterly,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  great  revolution, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  state  of  things  which  has 
taken  place,  these  semi-feudal  and  ill-defined  understandings, 
which  once  existed  between  a  former  race  of  landlords  and 
their     tenants,   are  no   longer   found   to   give   the  necessary 
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security,  and  the  tenantry  are,  therefore,  anxious  to  substitute 
for  an  equitable  right  under  an  uncertain  custom,  a  legal  right 
under  a  <l('finit('  law. 

In  order  to  meet  this  case,  then,  my  Lords,  I  have  ventured 
to  lay  upon  the  table  of  this  House  a  Bill,  whose  operation  is 
solely  conlliiefl  to  the  past — whose  sole  object  is  to  effect  a 
settlement  with  regard  to  the  past,  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  a  sounder  system  for  the  future.  The 
only  sure  fouudaticm  up(m  which  the  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant  ought  to  depend,  is  the  foundation  of  contract,  and, 
therefore,  the  character  of  this  bill  is  simply  retrospective;  it 
recognises  as  a  principle,  that  with  the  eftluxion  of  time  the 
tenant's  interest  in  his  improvements  does  necessarily  lapse  ; 
and  that  the  duration  of  the  term  over  which  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation may  run  should  vary  with  the  class  of  improvements 
for  which  compensation  is  claimed. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  ai)oh)gise  to  your  Lordships  for 
occupying  your  attention  at  so  groat  length,  but  I  am  sure 
this  House  will  ](«)k  with  indulgence  upon  what  has  been 
an  attempt  to  fulfil  that  which  I  considered  a  duty. 
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III. 

SPEKCII  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINO  OF  THE  BELFAST  SOCIETY 
FOR  PIIOMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB.     DECEMBER  27.     1855. 

Lord  Dufferin  said : — As  several  gentlemen  will  luive  the 
hoiujur  of  addressing  you  on  this  occasion,  I  feel  it  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  detain  you  long  with  the  remarks  I  have  t(j 
malvc.  But,  as  it  is  customary  for  those  who  occupy  the  cliair 
on  such  occasions  as  the  present  to  say  a  few  words  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  I  trust  you  will  alh)w  mo  to  trespass  upcni 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  We  are  assembled  together 
to-day  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  institution  which  has 
been  established  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  one  of  the  greatest 
afilictions  beneath  which  mankind  can  labour.  In  looking 
forth  upon  the  world,  and  considering  the  calamities  by  which 
the  human  race  is  afdicted,  I  thiidc  we  are  more  disheartened 
by  the  multiplicity  of  their  forms  than  even  by  their  amount. 
Pain,  sorrow,  and  disease — poverty  and  hunger — sin  and  folly 
— all  contribute  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  human  affliction, 
and  for  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  separate  remedy  is  required. 
Before  we  have  succeeded  in  mitigating  one  descri2)tion  of 
evil,  the  ravages  of  another  demand  our  attention.  Like 
mariners  speeding  across  a  tempestuous  ocean,  we  have  no 
sooner  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  stopping  one  leak  than  the 
springing  of  a  fresh  one  almost  tempts  us  to  give  over 
altogether.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  mankind  has  lieen 
so  slow  to  learn  as  their  power  of  remedying  mischief. 
Sources  of  misery  which,  if  not  entirely  subdued,  liave,  at  all 
events,  been  immensely  abated,  were  for  long  years  suffered  to 
overflow  the  earth  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  assuage 
them;  evils  which  the  benevolent  devotion  of  one  single 
lifetime  has  completely  cured,  were  suffered  to  alllict  whole 
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gcncriitions   for   centuric^s.      How   short   a   time    it    is   since 
Howard  jjroved  that   ^jrisons  need  not   be  Pandemoniums — 
51  rs.  Fry,  that  felons  might  reform — Lord  Shaftesbury,  that 
the  poor  of  a  great  city  need  not  herd  together  like  the  very 
lowest  aniniids — Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  those  who  labour  in 
mines  need  not  be  blown  up.     I  fear  that  the  particular  form 
of  aflliction    for  the  alleviation  of  which  tliis  institution  is 
established,  lias  not  proved   an   exception  to  the  ride.     For 
centuries    a   deprivation  of  the    sense  of  hearing,   and,  con- 
secpiently,  of  speech,  has  been  thought  incurable,  and  numbers 
of  deaf  and  dumb  i)eople  have  lived  their  lonely  life  in  this 
world,  and  descended  silently  to  tlie  tomb,  insensible  to  our 
pity,    incapable    of    giving    utterance    to    their    complaints, 
without  a  religion  to  console  them.     Hi  fact,  if  we  except  one 
ease  selected  as  a  miracle  by  Bede,  it  is  not  until  the  middle 
of  tlie  sixteenth  century  that  any  record  is  preserved  of  an 
attempt  being  made  to  educate  deaf  and  dumb  persons.     Wo 
find  it  stated  that  Pedro  de  Ponce,  a  Spanisli  Benedictine  monk 
who  died  in  1584,  succeeded  in  teaching  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth,  to  read  and  write ;  and  Sir  Kenelm  Higby  brought 
to  England   an   account  of  a  similar   cure   performed   ujion 
another  brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  for  the  truth 
of  his  account  vouches  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  King 
Charles  I.,  who,  on  his  visit  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  "  was  very  curious  to  observe  and  enquire  into  the 
utmost  of  it."*     Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  considered 
perfectly  feasible  to  restore,  in  a  great  measure,  the  lost  senses. 
In  this  country,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
institutions  have  been  organised  for  the  purpose — and  talents 
like  those  of  Dr.  Kitto  and  JM.  Massieu  have  burst  their  fetters 
and  risen  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  intelligence — 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  this  work.     I  believe  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  17,000 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  kingdom.     The  British  army 
that,  sixteen  montlis  ago,  left  our  shores  to  withstand  the  tide 

*  See  '  Philocoi>luis ;   or,  the  Deafe  and  Diimbe  Man's  Friend.'     By  I.  I'.. 
(John  Bnlwer),  sirnamcd  the  Chirosopher.     London.     1648.     Pp.  55  ei  seij. 
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of  Russian  aggrossiou  iu  Asia,  is  considerably  onlnunilMTcd  by 
that  silent  multitude.     Undoubtedly,  then,  it  is  our  duty,  if 
we  wish  to  imitate  Him  who  did  all  thinj>;s  well,  who  made  the 
deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak — to  use  our  endeav<mrs  to 
redeem    some    of    these    thousands    from    tiieir    intolerable 
isolation.     No  physical  impossibility  pn^vcnts  us.     It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  the  deaf  and  duud)  can  be  taught  to 
speak    in    two   languaf^es — the   languaj^e  of    signs,  and    the 
language,  not  of  the   voice,   but   of  the  lips.     Of  these,  the 
language  of  signs  is  sufliciently  obvious.     ]\Iany  nations  who 
aro  remarkable  for  their  volubility  make  use  of  gesticulations 
to  increase  their  powers  of  expression  ;  some  from  indolence, 
like  the  Turks,  indulge  in  them  to  gratify  their  jjassion  for 
taciturnity,  while  the  North  American  Indians  are  compelled 
to  eke  out,  by  a  conventional   system  of  signs,  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  language.     Indeed  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  many  of  those  seemingly  arbitrary  modes  of  expression 
which  have  been  instinctively  adopted  by  the  inmates  of  some 
deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  are  found  to  be  in  use  among  the 
North    American    Indians.      By  both   the  idea    of    truth  is 
symbolised  by  the  forefinger  stri'tched  out,  and  passed  forward 
from  the  mouth  in  a  perfectly  straight  line ;    while  a  lie  is 
signified  by  two  fingers,  joined  together  at  the  mouth,  and 
then    separating    obliquely    as    they    leave    it.     So,    again, 
drinking  is  rejjresented  by  the  hand  clenched  in  a  cup  shape, 
and  raised  to  the  mouth  ;  while  if  the  idea  of  water  is  to  be 
conveyed,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  mouth,  the  hand  is  raised 
above  it.     The  signs  for  theft,  exchonge,  fish,  be  quiet,  onake, 
are  also  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  fool  is  typified  by  pointing 
the  finger  to  the  forehead,  and  whirling  the  hand  round  twice 
or   thrice   over   the    head.      But  I    believe   it    is    generally 
considered  by  those  who  have  studied  the  sulyect,  that  the 
system  of  articulation  with  the  lips,  which  enables  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  to  maintain  a  dialogue,  by  watching  the  words 
shaped,  as  it  were,  by  the  lips  of  his  interlocutor,  is  the  one 
most  preferred  in  this  country. 

In  the  meantime  our  course  is  very  clear — to  give  to  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  the 
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mmns  of  pntting  into  practice  whatever  rouif^dles  their  wisdom 
lias  (Uscovcrcd,  I)y  which  so  sore  a  deprivation  of  the  senses 
can  Ui  alleviate(l.  Occasionally  we  read  in  the  papers  of 
some  pior  workmen  npon  whom,  wlien  engaged  at  the  bottom 
of  a  woll  or  pit,  th(!  sides  have  fallen  in  and  bnried  them 
in  the  ruins.  For  days,  }»(!rhaps,  they  remain  inijjrisoned 
in  the  bowels  of  the  (,'arth,  incapable  even  of  crying  out  for 
assistance,  while  th(>ir  friends  and  com]»anions  ])ainfidly,  bit 
by  bit,  remove  the  su[)eriucnnibent  mass.  At  last,  however, 
the  sound  of  assistance  reaches  their  ears,  the  jtrospect  of 
relief  stimulates  their  energies,  they  themselves  endeavour  to 
aid  in  the  operation,  working  upwards,  while  those  above  work 
downwards,  until  light  apjtears,  the  opening  grows  wider,  and 
at  last,  ])artly  by  their  own  exeriion,  partly  by  the  help  of 
others,  they  are  extricated  from  their  horrible  prison-house. 
(So  is  it  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  are  shut  up  in  silence, 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  incapable  of  crying  for 
assistance,  and,  worst  of  all,  but  too  conscious  of  the  horror  of 
their  situation ;  at  hist  it  dawns  upon  them  that  their  case  is 
n(.)t  hopeless,  that  endeavours  are  being  made  to  help  them  ; 
they  catch  faint  cries  of  encouragement — they  hear  the 
deadened  blow  of  the  pickaxe — their  own  intelligence  begins  to 
stir — to  grope  about  the  walls  of  its  dungeon,  to  tear  eagerly  at 
the  over-arching  impediments.  Gradually,  slowly,  one  by  one, 
the  (obstacles  give  way — a  conmiunication  is  established  with 
the  upper  air — words  of  gratitude  and  encouragement  are 
interchanged — the  work  of  liberation  progresses — is  accom- 
plished ;  at  the  same  instant,  the  light  of  day  and  the  light  of 
eternity  burst  upon  them  ;  and  at  last,  though  perhaps  still 
bearing  the  traces  of  their  late  imin-isonment,  they  stand  at 
largo  upon  the  earth — men  restored  to  the  companionship  of 
their  fellow-men — souls  admitted  into  communion  with  their 
Creator. 
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IV. 

SPFJ'.Cn  IX  THE  IIOT'SR  OF  LO!U")S  TX  SriM'OR'l'  (»F  TIIK 
SFCOXD  KEAlMXfi  OF  TIIK  FAl'KIl  I>FTY  KKFEAL  lUIJ.. 
MAY  21.     1800. 

Earl  Granville  moved  tliattlic  Hill  be  read  a  second  fune.  Lord  Lyndluir.st 
having  spoken,  Lord  Monteajjie  nmved  lliat  the  Bill  be  lead  a  sceond  (inic  that 
day  six  months. 

Lord  Duffeuin  .said :— Jfy  Lords,  Iniviiifij  formerly  lnvd  tho 
honour  of  boinj^  conuccted  with  tho  flovornnu'nt,  Imt  l)oiii<? 
now  released  from  the  ohlipitions  whieh  that  relationship  is 
.sn]>])osed  to  entail,  I  mi«2,ht  take  the  ojijutrtnnity  of  eriticisinp^ 
tho  present  mc^asure,  and  emphasi/in<.;-  that  critieism  by  u 
hostile  vote.  But  I  confess  that  after  anxious  inipiiry  and 
due  deliberation,  I  have  eomo  to  the  eonelusiou  that  it  will  be 
my  duty  on  tho  present  oecasicm  to  j^ivo  to  Her  jMajesty's 
Government  my  most  hearty  and  eonseieiitious  suitport.  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  very 
much  to  be  deprecated  that  your  Tiordships  should  refuse  to 
give  your  assent  to  tho  measure  which  has  been  placed  upon 
your  Jjordships'  table.  This,  I  think,  will  bo  admitted  to  be 
no  ordinary  occasion.  The  interests  involved  in  this  discussion 
are,  at  all  events  as  far  as  your  Lordships  are  concerned,  of 
far  greater  importance  than  many  of  those  with  which  you  are 
generally  called  upon  to  deal.  Tho  interests  at  stake,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  consider,  are  more  important  than  the  integrity 
of  a  budget,  the  reputation  of  a  minister,  or  even  the  existence 
of  a  (jiovernment.  The  issue  of  to-night's  discu.ssit)n  invt)lves 
the  reputation  of  your  Lordshi[»s'  House  fi>r  wisdom  and 
mcjderatiou,  and  willingness  to  act  in  accordance  with  tho 
sj^irit  of  the  constitution. 

The  noble  Baron  (Lord  M(mteagle)  has  criticised  with  great 
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sevrritv  the  flnuneial  measures  of  the  Government.  Of  eourso 
whatever  falls  from  him  is  worthy  of  y<iur  Lordships'  attentive 
e()iisi(hration,  and  it  would  l»e  very  pn'suuiptuous  on  my  part 
to  atteuipt  to  follow  the  iioblo  JJaron  into  that  part  of  tho 
sultjeet.  I  eould  not  speak  on  it  with  unythiuf,^  like  authority, 
nud  I  am  uot  ashamed  to  eonfess  that  1  do  not  feel  ('(unpotont 
to  deal  with  it.  I>ut  there  is  another  part  of  the  sul)joet  to 
which,  with  your  l.onlshijjs'  indul<i;eneo,  1  would  venture  to 
refer  for  a  fow  moments — I  mean  the  constitutional  aspect  of 
the  (|Uestii>n.  I  confess  it  is  most  painl'ul  to  me  to  lind  myscdf 
eouipclled  to  pla(;e  any  opinion  of  mine  in  opposition  to  that 
auuouneed  by  a  noble  and  learue*!  liord  (Lord  liyndhurst),  for 
whoso  ability,  character,  and  oxporionco,  it  is  n(»  exafj:<j:eratiou 
to  say  that  I  entertaiu  tlu;  pntfoundest  veneration.  1  feel,  my 
Lords,  that  I  am  but  like  ])avid  against  (loliath,  with  tins 
unfortunafi'  dill'crence,  that  I  cannot  presuuK^  to  have  a  divine 
mission.  Hut,  after  all,  every  eilucated  ;;i'ntlemau  must  havo 
tiivrn  Some  attention  t(^  the  constitutional  history  of  his  country, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  individual,  however  Innuble, 
not  to  have  formed  some  very  docidi'd  opinion  on  many  con- 
stitutional points  involved  in  this  discussion.  A\'ith  duo 
deference  to  the  noble  and  learned  liord  opposite,  I  must  say 
it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  plainest  doctrines  euuneiateil  by  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  country  that  when  the  Crown 
applies  to  l'arliam''ut  for  the  supi)lies  to  meet  tho  necessary 
oxponditure  of  tho  year,  it  is  not  fi>r  your  Lordships  to  under- 
take the  delicate,  diflicult,  and  invidious  task  of  determiniufj; 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  necessary  taxes  of  tho  year  may 
be  best  adjusted  so  us  to  bear  with  tho  least  severity  on  tho 
shouldiM's  of  tho  people.  It  is  tho  peoph^  of  this  country  who 
themselves  havo  tho  \\\^\\t  of  determining  Ikjw  those  burdens 
may  be  most  conveniently  adjusted. 

]\Iy  Lords,  I  shcjuld  be  very  sorry  to  deny  for  one  instant 
your  right  to  deal  with  any  l)ill,  of  whatever  kind,  to  Avhicli 
your  assent  is  asked.  The  very  fact  of  your  assent  being 
required  is  a  sulliciont  proof  of  your  power  of  rejection,  and 
I  can  quite  coiceive  that  tho  occasion  may  arise  when  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  exercise  that  i)ower.     T  do  not  m(\iu  to 
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say,  my  Tionls,  tlmt  imy  amount  of  popular  claindur  ou^'ht  f(»r 
a  sin<;flo  momi^nt  to  be  urjj;('(l  as  a  j^'round  lor  •lissuatliu'j^  you 
from  cxrrci.sin^  those  powers  with  which,  in  aceoiMhiiice  with 
the  priiieiplrs  of  the  coustit ul iou.  you  are  investeil.  i  eauuot, 
however,  hut  ihiiik  tliat  we  shouhl  l»e  a(!liii;:j;  contrary  to  usafjjo 
and  to  the  spirit  of  th(^  constitution  in  resortinj,'  to  the  oxtnimo 
exercise  of  any  one  of  those  powers  except  upon  tl»o  most 
ur;i;ent  and  soh'inn  (»ceasi(»ns.  The  nohh'  aiul  h'arned  iiord 
opposite,  as  well  as  the  nohle  Jiuron  who  moved  the  ameml- 
nient,  insiste(l  with  mueli  earnestness  on  certain  precedents, 
whidi  they  (|Uolcd  in  support  of  their  views  in  this  discussion, 
hut  with  all  deference  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  has 
been  a  single  instance  in  which  a  financial  scIkmuc  initiated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  interfered  with  in  this  House, 
except  on  political  or  economical  considerations,  with  which 
W'o  are  not  in  the  present  instance  called  upon  to  deal.  The 
noble  ]?aron  who  move(l  the  amendment  laid  great  stress  cm 
the  loss  to  which  the  revenue  would  Ixi  subjected  if  the  excise 
duty  on  paper  were  rejxialed,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
capitalise  its  amount.  Now  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  all 
duo  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  noble  ]Jaron,  that  to 
found  any  argument  on  the  capitalisation  of  the  tax  is  most 
unjustifiable.  A  tax  which  has  been  condemned  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Ilimso  of  Commons  is  like  a  tree  scathed  by 
lightning,  which,  though  it  still  lives,  puts  forth  only  a 
sickly  vegetation  ;  but  a  tax  up(jn  which  execution  has  been 
actually  done  is  like  the  same  tree  cut  off  close  to  the  ground, 
all  efforts  to  restore  it  to  vitality,  or  to  cover  it  with  foliage 
or  fruit,  are  vain. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  would  urge  upon  your 
Lordships'  attention  on  the  present  occasion.  During  the  last 
few  years,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
public  opinion.  Sensible  peo})le  have  been  revolted  by  the 
misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  of  men  whose  strong  pre- 
judices tend  to  render  their  great  talents  of  less  use  to  their 
country  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  These  persons 
have,  by  means  of  misrepresentation  and  the  use  of  exaggerated 
language,  sought  to  wean  public  opinion  from  looking  with 
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favour  upon  your  Lordships'  House,  but  T  firmly  believe  that 
the  onlv  t'lVt'ft  of  the  exagL,'< 'rated  laiiirua^'e  htdd  in  regard  to 

your  Lordships'  lb»usr  has  I u   to   induce  the   people  of  this 

country  to  regard  with  greater  affectinn  and  resj t  the  tinie- 

IiououhmI  institutions  of  the  reidin,  and  I  am  persuade(l  that  if 
votu'  liordships  wish  to  conlirin  those  opinions  which  havo 
always  existed,  and  whicdi  have  lately  gained  more*  stn-ngth, 
vou  will,  by  meeting  violence;  with  moderation,  by  acting  on 
tjie  |)resent  occasion  with  dignity  and  in  accordance  wiih  tho 
spirit  of  the  couslilulioii,  justify  the  ex[((;ctations  ol  the  peopl(», 
anil  give  another  proof  of  the  (daim  of  your  Lordships'  llousu 
to  the  consideration  and  coulidciico  of  Iho  country. 
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V. 

fiPi':Ern  in  'iiii;  iimsK  of  i.oiids  (in  movinii  'I'lir,  AuniiESS 

TO  IIKIJ   MA.IKS'IY  IN  ANSWKK  '!'»)    IH'.i;   MA.IKSTVS   MOST 
(JIIAI'IOI'S  Sl'iir.ClI  Fi;oM  TIIK  TIIUoNH.    I'KMIll'AItY  ti.   IKC'J. 

Loiti)    IMti'imun     siiid  : — iMy    Litnls,    in    rising-     to    |trrt'unn 

tlic  duty  wlik'li   Ims  dovoivi'd  ii|ioii   iii(>,   I    t'ccl  llmt  sciirct'ly 

over  luiH  any  nicinlHM'  of  your  Lordships'  House  been  ciilliMl 

upon  to  adtlri'ss  you  aniiil  more  solt'iun  or  nioro  tryinf;  circiim- 

stanci's  ;  and  moat  painluily  am  I  awaro  how  fjrcat  is  my  need 

of  your  liordships'  paticiu'c  and   indul^'cnoo.     ^Fy  Jiords,  for 

n<'arly  a  «iuart('r  of  u  century  it  has  liccn  the  invarial»h>  privi- 

h'^e  of  those  wlio  have  sueeessivcdy  found  themselves  ill   the 

position  I  oeeuj)y  to-ni^ht   to  direct  your  attention  to  to[)ics 

of  ji  i)h'asin<jf,  ho|)eful,  or  trium[)hant  chara(!ter — to  a  <i;ratify- 

in<^  retrospect,  or  a  i>romisin<j;  future — to  [)rojects  of  hiw  cah'ul- 

aled  still   further  to  promote  the  rajiidly  increasiiifif  prosperity 

of  the  country — to  treaties  of  amity  and  (Mimmerce  with  foreign 

nations— at  the  worst,  to  dilliculties  surmounted  or  disasters 

successfully   retrieved — to   foreign  wars   gloriously  conducted 

and  victoriously  coiududed.     Diit,  my  l>ords,  to-night  a  very 

diflVndit  task  awaits  me.     For  the  first  tinu!  since  Her  ]\rajesty 

commenced  a  reign  tjf  unexamphMl  prosperity,  we  have  been 

overtaken  by  a  calamity  fraught  with  consequences  which  no 

man   can    yet  caleuhito — unexpected — irrenuMliable — opening 

n\}  alike  to  Sovereign  and  to  peoi)h!  an  endless  vista  of  sorrow 

and  regret.    xVmid  such  circumstances  even  the  most  practised 

speaker  in  your  Lordships'  House  might  wcdl  shrink  from  the 

responsibility  of  intrndiug  the;  inadequate  expression  of  his 

individual  feelings  on  a  grief  which  must  have  endowed  the 

heart  oi  every  one  who  hears  me  with  an  eloquence  far  greater 

than  any  he  can  command.     If,  however,  my  Lords,  there  is 
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anvthiiig  that  <'iin  mitlgato  the  painful  anxiety  of  my  sitim- 
tioii,  it  is  the  e(»nvietion  that,  however  iliellieient  — howeviT 
wanting  to  the  occasion — may  he  the  terms  in  which  yon  are 
nr-'cd  to  join  in  the  proposed  sentences  of  condolence  with 
Ih'r  .Majestv,  the  appeal  must  in  its  very  nature  command 
such  an  unanimity  of  earnest,  heartfelt  ac«|niescence,  as  to 
leave  the  manlier  in  which  it  may  he  [ilaced  before  yoii  a 
liiafter  of  illdin'ereliee, 

3lv   Lords,  tliis  is  not  iht  occasion  for,  nor  am  I  the  proper 
pi'rson  to  deliver,  an  encomium  on  the  I'rince  whom  we  liavu 
lost.     When  a  whole  nation  has  lifted  n[)  its  voice  in  lamen- 
tation,  the    feeble    note  of  praise  whi(di  may  fall    fnun  any 
individual  tongue  must  necessarily  be  lost  in   tlie  expression 
of  (lie   general    sorrow;    itiit,  my  Lords,  superlliuuis  as  any 
arfilicial   panegyric   has   now    become,  right  and   lifting   is   it 
that    the   public  grief  which  tirst  fo'  iid  vent    in   the  visible 
shudder  which  shook   every  congregation  assembletl    in   this 
metropolis  when  liis  well-known  nanu*  was  omitlc<|   from  the 
accustomed   prayer — which,  gathering  volume  and    intensity 
as  rellectioii   gave  us  the  measure  of  our  loss,  swept  towards 
till'  Throm^  in  one  vast  wave  of  passionate  synqtatliy,  and  is 
even  still  reiterated  from  every  distant  shon;  that  owns  alleg- 
iance to  tlie  Ih'itish  ( 'rown, — right  and  fitting  is  it  that  siudi 
a  manifestation  of  a  nation's  sorrow  as  this  should  find  its  final 
eiiiliodimcnt  and  crowning  consummaf ion  in  a  H(demu  expres- 
sion of  their  feedings  by  both   Houses  of  the   iiritish    Legis- 
iafiire      Never  before,  my   iiords,  has   the   heart  of   Liigland 
b(>en  so  greatly  stirred,  and  never  yet  has  such  signal  homage 
been   more  spiaitaiieously  reiwh-red  to  unpretending  iiifriiisie 
worth.     ]\lonarchs,  heroes,  jiatriofs  have  perished  from  among 
us,  and   have  been  attc.'iidi'd  to  the  grave  by  the   respect  and 
veneration  of  a  grateful  peoph'.     ihit  here  was  one  who  was 
neither  king,  warrior,  nor  legislator — occupying  a  position  in 
its  very  nature  incompatible  with  ail  pe'-soiial  pre-eminence — 
alik(^    (k'barred    the    acliii'vement    of    military    renown    and 
]iolitical   distincfioii,   secluded    within   the   precincts  of   what 
might  easily  have  become  a  ni'gative  cxisti'uce — neither  able 
lo  confer  those  favours  which  purchase  popularity  nor  possess- 
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ing  in  any  pocnliur  degree  the  triek  of  manner  whieh  seduces 
it — who,  ncverthok'ss,  snceccded  in  winning  for  himself  lUi 
amount  of  consideration  and  conlidencc  such  as  the  most  dis- 
tingnislied  or  tlic  most  succ^cssfnl  of  mankind  have  sohh)m 
attained.  By  what  combination  of  (jualities,  a  stranger  r»nd 
an  alien — exercising  no  dclinite  political  functions — ever 
verging  on  the  peril  of  a  false  position — his  daily  life  exposed 
to  ceaseless  observation — shut  out  from  the  encouragement 
affor(h}d  by  the  sympathy  of  intimate  frieiulship,  the  support 
of  partisans,  the  good  fellowship  of  society — how  such  an  one 
acquired  so  remarkable  a  hold  on  the  affection  of  a  jeah)us 
insidar  people  might  well  excite  the  astonishment  of  any  on(( 
ac(piainted  with  the  temper  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  British 
nation.  Yet,  my  L(n"ds,  after  all,  liow  simple  and  obvious  is 
the  secret  of  the  (hinninion  he  acquired  !  If,  my  Lords,  the 
death  of  Prince  Albert  has  turned  England  into  a  land  of 
mourning  ;  if  each  one  of  us  is  conscious  of  having  lost  that 
calm  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  security  which  has  gradually 
been  interwoven  with  the  existence  of  the  nation  from  the  day 
he  first  took  his  stand  beside  the  Throne ;  if  it  seems  as  though 
the  sun  of  our  prosperity  were  darkened,  and  a  pillar  of  our 
state  had  fallen ;  it  is  because  in  him  we  have  lost  that  which 
has  never  failed  to  acquire  the  unlimited  confidence  and 
enthusiastic  veneration  of  Englishmen — a  man  who,  in  evcy 
contingency  of  life,  in  the  presence  of  bewildering  temptations, 
in  die  midst  of  luxury  and  splendour,  in  good  report  and  in 
evil  report,  in  despite  of  the  allurements  of  vanity,  of  selfish- 
ness, find  ambition,  trod  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
patiently,  humbly,  faithfully,  tlio  uninviting  path  of  duty. 
]My  liords,  great  must  that  people  ever  become  whose  highest 
notion  of  human  oxcelhnice  is  the  fulfilment  of  duty ;  and 
ha})py  may  that  man  be  considered  who  has  been  able  to 
realise  their  ideal !  Of  the  various  achievements  of  Prince 
Albert's  career  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships.  We  can, 
most  of  us,  remendi'  r  the  day  when  he  first  came  among  us, 
and  every  subsequent  chapter  of  his  blameless  life  has  been 
open  to  our  inspection.  We  all  know  with  what  prudence  he 
proceeded  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  elevated  but  difficult 
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station,  and  with  what  simplicity  of  purpose  he  accepted  the 
position  marked  out  for  him  by  tiie  Conslituti»m.  Noble 
iiords  on  (nther  side  of  the  House  can  describe  the  impartiality 
of  the  welc(nne  he  extended  to  all  the  Parliamentary  advisers 
of  the  Crown.  1'hose  who  have  had  the  honour  of  enjoying 
personal  intercourse  with  him  can  speak  not  only  to  the  grasp 
of  his  remarkabl(!  intellect,  and  the  inexhaustible  store  of  his 
acquirements,  but  still  more  to  the  modesty,  the  gentleness, 
and  chivalnjus  purity  of  a  disposition  which  invested  the 
Court  over  which  he  presided  with  an  atmosjihere  of  refine- 
ment and  ti'an([uil  liapj)iness  such  as,  prol)ably,  had  never  before 
been  found  in  a  lioyal  home ;  while  his  various  speeches, 
replete  with  liberal  wisdom — the  enlightened  influence  ho 
exercised  over  our  arts  and  manufactures — and,  above  all,  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  P^xhilntions  of  1851  and  18G2, 
will  bear  witness  to  that  practical  sagacity  which,  in  spite  of 
the  api)ar('nt  inaction  to  wliich  he  was  condemned,  could  call 
into  existc'uce  an  unimagined  field  for  the  exercist;  of  his 
untiling  energy.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
wiiat  lie  did,  as  for  what  he  was,  that  the  memory  of  Prince 
Albert  will  be  honoured  and  revered  among  us,  though,  pro- 
bably, all  that  he  has  been  to  England  no  one  ^\■ill  ever 
rightly  know.  As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
the  exigencies  of  his  position  recpiired  him  to  shun  all  preten- 
sion to  personal  distinction.  Politically  speaking,  the  i*rinco 
Consort  was  ignored  by  the  Constitution— an  ever-watchful, 
though  affectionate,  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  i)eoplo, 
guarded  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Crown.  How  loyally  and 
faithfully  the  Queen's  first  subject  respected  this  feeling  we 
are  all  aware;  yet  who  shall  ever  know  the  nobler  loyalty, 
the  still  more  loving  fidelity  with  which  the  husbanil  shart'd 
the  burdmis,  alleviated  the  cares,  and  guided  the  ccuinsels 
of  the  wife?  Some  there  are  among  us,  indeed,  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  to 
Mhich  this  country  has  profited  by  the  sagacity  of  Her 
]\[ajesty's  most  trusted  counsellor ;  but  it  will  not  be  until 
this  generation  has  passed  away,  and  those  materials  sec  the 
light  from  which  alone  true  history  can  be  written,  that  the 
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people  of  England  will  be  able  justly  to  apprceiuto  the  real 
extent  of  their  obligations  to  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  in- 
fluential statesmen  that  ever  controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  But,  my  Lords,  deserving  of  admiration  as  were  the 
(pialities  I  have  enumerated,  it  is  by  ties  of  a  tenderer 
nature  that  he  has  most  endeared  himself  to  our  affection. 
CJood,  wise,  accomplished,  useful  as  he  was,  little  would  all 
these  engaging  characteristics  have  availed  him,  unless,  before 
and  above  all  else,  he  had  proveii  himself  worthy  of  that 
precious  trust  which  two-and-twenty  years  ago  the  people  of 
England  confided  to  bis  honour,  when  they  gave  into  his 
keeping  tlio  domestic  happiness  of  their  youthful  Qiieen. 
How  faithfully  he  has  fullilled  that  trust,  how  tenderly  he  has 
loved,  guarded,  cherished,  honoured  the  bride  of  his  youth, 
the  companion  of  his  manhood,  is  known  in  all  its  fulness  to 
one  alojie ;  yet,  so  bright  has  shone  the  flame  of  that  wedded 
love,  so  hallowing  has  been  its  influence,  that  even  its  reflected 
liglit  has  gladdened  and  purified  many  a  humble  household, 
and  at  this  moment  there  is  not  a  woman  in  Great  Britain 
who  will  not  uKmrnfully  acknowledge  that  as  in  life  he  made 
our  (Jueen  the  proudest  and  the  happiest,  so  in  death  he  has 
left  her  the  most  afflicted  lady  in  her  kingdom.  Well  may 
we  then  hesitate,  my  Ijords,  before  we  draw  near,  even  with 
words  of  cond(jl('nce  to  that  widowed  Throne,  wrapped  as  it  is 
in  tlie  awful  majesty  of  grief;  yet  if  there  is  one  thing  on 
eartli  whi(di  might  bring — 1  will  not  say  consolation,  but  some 
soothing  of  licr  grief,  to  our  afflicted  Sovereign,  it  would 
bo  the  consciousness  of  that  universal  love  and  sympathy 
with  whicli  the  heart  of  England  is  at  this  moment  full  to 
bursting.  Great  as  has  been  the  aftcction  always  felt  for  her 
by  her  subjects,  the  feeling  has  now  attained  an  intensity 
diflicult  to  imagine.  Death  and  sorrow  have  broken  down  the 
conventional  bari'iers  that  hav(3  hitherto  awed  into  silence 
the  expression  of  her  peoide's  love ; — it  is  not  a  jMonarch  in  a 
pidace  that  they  now  see,  but  a  stricken  Woman  in  a  desolate 
home  ;  and  public  meetings,  and  addresses  of  condolence,  and 
marble  memorials  utterly  fail  to  interpret  the  unspeakable 
yearning  witli  which  the  entire  nation  would  fain  gather  her 
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to  its  bosom,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  for  ever  shelter  her  from 

all  tho  ills  and  sorrows  of  this  storm-sluiken  world.     Surely, 

next  to  tho  compassion  of  God  must  be  such  h^vo  from  such 

a  peoi)le  !    To  give  expression  to  these  sentiments,  as  far  as  tlio 

forms  of  (State  will  permit,  will,  I  am  certain,  bo  the  heartfelt 

(U'sini  of  your  Jjordships'  Ibnise;  and  never,  not  even  when  in 

!S(jmo  day  of  battle  and  defeat  your  Lordships'  ancestors  made 

a  rampart  of  their  lives  round  tho  person  of  tlieir  king,  will 

the  I*eers  of  England  have  gathered  round  the  Throne  in  a 

spirit  of  more  genuine  devotion ;  and  heartily,  I  am  sure,  my 

Lords,  will  you  join  me  in  })raying  that  the  same  inscrutable 

Providence  which  has  visited  our  Queen  and  country  with  so 

great  a  calamity  will  give  to  her  and  us  patience  to  bow  before 

the  dread  decree ;  and  that  the  Father  of  tho  fatherless  and 

the  Comforter  of  the   afflicted  will,  in  His  own  good  time, 

afford  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  such  a  measure  of  consolation 

as  is  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  her  lost  husband's  children, 

in  the  veneration  of  his  memory,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes, 

and  in  the  imitation  of  his  bright  example.     Such  a  wish  can 

be  embodied  in  no  nobler  words  than  those  furnished  by  the 

great  poet  of  our  age  : — 

"  May  all  lovo, 
Ilis  love,  iiusccn  but  felt,  o'crshailinv  tlicc, 
The  love  of  all  thy  sous  eiiconi[)ass  tliee, 
The  lovo  of  all  thy  daughters  cherisli  thee, 
The  love  of  all  thy  iieoplc  comfort  thee, 
Till  God's  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again." 

And  now,  my  Lords,  glad  should  I  be  might  my  task  of 
sorrowful  reminiscence  be  here  concluded ;  but  on  such  an 
occasion  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  that  since  we  were 
last  assembled  tho  service  of  two  other  trusted  and  faithful 
counsellors  has  been  lost  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  State — tho 
one  a  member  of  your  Lordships'  House,  cut  off  in  tho  prime 
of  his  manhood  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
careers  that  ever  flattered  tho  ambition  of  an  English 
statesman — the  other  a  member  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  after  a  long  life  of  such  uninterrupted  labour 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  business  of  the  country  as  have 
seldom   characterised  the  most  indefatigable  public  servant. 
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JMy  Lords,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ennmcriitetlio  claims  upon 
our  gratitude  possessed  by  those  two  departed  statesmen;  but, 
iu  taking  count  of  tlie  losses  sustained  by  Parliament  duiing 
the  last  recess,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  an  instant  beside 
the  vacant  places  of  liord  Herbert  and  Sir  James  (Jraham. 
Each  has  gone  to  his  account,  and  each  has  died,  falling  where 
ho  fought,  as  best  befitted  the  noble  birth  and  kniglitly 
lineago  of  each.  Sly  Lords,  whenever  in  her  hour  of  need 
England  shall  marshal  her  armies  for  the  vindication  of  her 
honour,  or  the  protection  of  her  territories,  the  name  of  him 
who  laboured  so  assiduously  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  soldier  at  a  time  when  peace  was 
devastating  our  barracks  in  more  fatal  jiroportion  than  war  our 
camps,  will  never  lack  its  appointed  meed  of  praise.  And 
when  the  day  shall  come  for  the  impartial  pen  of  history  to 
blazon  those  few  names  to  whom  alone  it  is  given  to  be 
recognised  by  posterity  as  the  leading  spirits  of  a  bygone 
age,  the  trusted  friend,  the  laborious  coadjutor,  the  sagacious 
colleague  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  of  Sir  Ivobert  Peel,  shall  as 
surely  find  his  just  measure  of  renown.  But,  my  Lords,  it  was 
neither  in  the  hope  of  winning  guerdon  nor  renown  that  the 
Prince  whom  we  mourn  and  the  statesmen  whom  we  have  lost 
preferred  the  path  of  j)ainful,  sell-denying  duty  to  the  life  of 
luxury  and  ease  that  lay  within  their  reach.  They  obeyed  a 
nobler  instinct;  they  were  led  by  the  light  of  a  higher 
revelation  ;  they  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters  in  the  faith 
of  an  unknown  return.  "  Omnia  fui,  nihil  expedit,"  sighed 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  emperors  as  he  lay  upon  his 
death-bed  at  York ;  yet,  when  a  moment  afterwards,  the 
captain  of  his  guard  came  to  him  for  the  watchword  of  the 
night,  with  his  dying  breath  he  gave  it,  "  Laboremus."  So  is 
it,  my  Lords,  with  us  ;  we  labour,  and  others  enter  into  the 
fruit  of  our  labours ;  we  dig  the  foundation,  and  others  build, 
and  others  again  raise  the  superstructure ;  and  one  by  one  the 
faithful  workmen,  their  spell  of  toil  accomplished,  descend,  it 
may  be,  into  oblivion  and  an  unhonoured  grave— but  higher, 
brighter,  fairer,  rises  the  fabric  of  our  social  polity ;  broader 
and  more  beautiful  spread  out  on  every  side  the  sacred  realms 
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'.    <M^d.satton;  iurther  and  further  back  retire  the  dark  tides 
ol  .gn<,rance misery,  cnme-nay,  even  of  dis(.a.se  and  dea^l 
ts(dl-unti    to  the  eye  of  the  enthusiastic  speculator  on    1 
des  nnes   oi    the    human    race   it    might    alLst  t^^l 
in  the  course  ot  ages  it  may  be  granted  to  the  intelle(^  „• 
energy  and  moral  development  of  mankind  to  l^^con^  U(^r  a  "s 

arad-seand  reconstruct  the  shattered  harmony  o/  eatio 
in  wha  degree  it  may  be  granted  to  this  countL  to  oit  o 
such  a  destiny  none  can  toll  •  ].n+  +i,       i   ^  /  "'' 

c,..,t  aen,..  J  land  t;  h     1„     ^f  2  '  "-T''    °  '""^""""'^ 
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Sl'EECll  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  llOYAL  HUMANE 
SOCTKTY.    JUNE  3.     1801. 

Lord  Duffeuin  said : — The  time  has  now  arrived  for  mo  to 
propose  to  you  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Ilnniaue  Society,"  but  in  doing  so  I  must  confess  to  a 
good  deal  of  embarrassment.  On  most  occasions  of  this  sort 
any  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  enlarge  on  the  claims  of  the 
particular  institution  or  society  he  may  happen  momentarily 
to  represent  is  sustained  and  inspired  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  can  afford  iufornuition  or  suggest  considerations  to 
which  it  will  be  useful  to  give  publicity  and  prominence ;  but 
in  recording  the  beneficent  operations  of  this  society,  what  am 
I  to  say  that  is  not  already  known  and  testified  to  by  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  grateful  hearts  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
wherever  waters  sleeji,  or  rivers  run,  or  ocean  penetrates? 
Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  you  first  entered  into  this 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  grave,  and  dared  to  dispute 
witli  "  the  angel  of  death  "  the  spoils  he  had  already  counted 
as  his  own.  Each  successive  year  has  enabled  you  to  inscribe 
fresh  victories  on  your  rolls.  Nor  need  you  dread,  like 
Orpheus,  to  look  back  with  pride  and  fondness  on  the 
triumphs  you  have  achieved.  Others  undoubtedly  have  been 
engaged  in  analogous  efforts.  The  advance  of  science,  the 
spread  of  civilisation,  have  done  much  to  preserve  the  world 
from  the  inroads  of  disease ;  the  citadel  of  human  life  is 
better  guarded  than  formerly ;  but  the  utmost  that  either 
science  or  civilisation  (hire  pretend  to  is  an  attitude  of  defence. 
To  you  alone  has  it  been  given  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country  and  annex  a  province  of  his  empire — to 
penetrate  beyond  the  mysterious  frontier  which  separates  time 
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from  eternity,  and  restore  to  the  kindly  light  of  day  and  the 
plciisant  love  of  friends  those  who  have  already  tasted  of  tho 
bitterness  of  deatli,  whose  eyes  have  peered  into  tho  dim 
bonlor-hmd  beyond  tho  grave,  whose  feet  have  wended  ono 
stage  on  tliat  journey  not  to  bo  retravclled  by  mortal  man. 
Yet  groat,  and  almost  awful,  as  are  these  results,  not  only  aro 
they  obtained  by  tho  simplest  means,  but  tho  humblest  and 
least  masterful  amongst  us  can  bo  a  sharer  in  them.  Thanks 
to  your  admirable  organisation,  the  veriest  child,  the  feeblest 
wuiiian  who  is  enrolled  as  your  supporter,  each  ono  of  us 
assembhid  here  to-night  can  claim  a  power  to  which  tho  most 
favoured  of  Jehovah's  prophets  or  Christ's  apostles  seareo 
asi)ircd ;  nay,  dare  even  iise  the  words  of  one  greater  than 
prophet  or  apostle,  and  say  to  tho  disconsolate  :  "  Thy  brother 
shall  rise  again,"  and  to  the  mourners  :"  Why  make  ye  this 
ado  and  weej) ;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  Let  us  drink, 
then,  "To  the  prosperity  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society." 
]\biy  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  be  more  widely  cxtcmded 
every  year,  and  its  beneficent  ministrations  perpetuated 
through  all  time,  until  at  length  tho  day  arrives  when  the 
cry  of  the  castaway  shall  no  longer  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
d(X^p,  and  human  hearts  shall  cease  to  buffet  with  the  billows 
of  adversity — when  we  shall  have  reached  the  shining  strand 
beyond  the  silent  river,  and  become  citizens  of  that  country 
whose  only  waters  aro  the  waters  of  life,  and  where,  as  wo  aro 
expressly  told,  there  shall  be  no  more  sea. 
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SI'EKCIl  AT  A  'I'EXANTS'  DINXKll  AT  CLAXDEIiOYE.  A"U1[.  20. 

1805. 

JiOiti)    DiiFFKiUN    Siiid  : — It   is  but   too   ^'onor;illy    iniuLjinod, 
p;((iitlonion,  tliut  in  this  country  a  less  cordiiil  nndcrstiuiding 
exists  bctwoon  tlio  liindlovds  and  their  tenantry  than  in  otlier 
parts  of  tlu'  United  King(h)ni.     I  (V)nsi(h'r  that  to  be  altogether 
an    erroneous    ini]tression.      Whatever   may   bo  the  case   in 
particular  districts,  I  believe  that,  generally  sjjeakiug,  not  only 
in  Ulster,  but  elsewhere  in   Ireland,  the  most  IVit^ndly  under- 
standing exists  betu'iicui  tlio  owners  and  the  cultivators  of  tho 
soil.     It'  anything  were  wanted  to  prove  this  to  be  the  case 
so   fiir  as  our  part  of  tho  country  is  concerned,  it  would  be; 
i'urnisluMl  by  the  demonstration  of  good-will  towards  me  which 
you  have  contrived  to  give  without  jillowing  mo  to  discover  who 
are  the  particular  individuals  to  whom  I  am  indebted.*     Nay, 
gentlemen,  1  will  even  go  a  step  further,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  landlord  in  tliis  country  with  whoso  joys 
and  sorrows  his  tenantry  would  not  sliow  a  similar  amount  of 
kindly  sympathy  whenever  a  fitting  opportunity  might  arise; 
and   if  anytliing   could   enhance  our  satisfaction    at   such   a 
state  of  things,  it  would  be  the  reflection  that  these  gonial 
tokens  of  good-will  emanate  from  a  race  of  men  so  incapable 
of  servility  as  tho  tenant  farmers  of  the  "Black  North" — for 
it   proves   that  tho  intimate  ndations  whicli  subsist  between 
tho   cultivators   and   the  owners   of   tho  soil   are   established 
on  a  sound  and  healthy  basis,  and  that  in  regulating  tho  vital 
interests  which  subsist  between  them,  the  tenants  are  able  to 
place  as  much  reliance  on  tho  fair  dealing  and  forbearance  of 

*  This   refers  to   tlic   hcinfires   ami   illuminations  with  which   the  wjiolo 
country  side  wns  illmniiiatcd  on  the  occnsion  of  Lord  Duflcrin's  marriage. 
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tlicir  liUHlIords  us  the  ImKllord.s  ^'ww  on  (lie  iiitcjjfrity,  tlio 
imliistry,  and  the  [Mclity  to  tlu'iren^ii^'cinciits  of  tlic  Ictmntry  ; 
for  it  is  only  out  of  mutuiil  CHtooni,  n^spcct,  iiud  ('onfultuico, 
that  foolinfij.s  liko  thosc^  to  wliidi  we  ciicli  have  siicli  pleasure 
in  jj^iviu*,'  (\\|)r('ssioii  can  arise.  At  llie  saini'  time,  <^<'ntl('ni('ii, 
I  must  not  foi'j^ct  (o  stall"  lliut,  satislaclory  as  I  consider  our 
relations  in  all  osscntial  particulars,  I  am  l»y  no  moans  sure 
that  the  details  of  tho  system  wo  have  adopteil  for  carry inp;  on 
our  business  might  not  be  improved.  Nay,  I  nught  (wen 
permit  myself  to  say,  that  if  we  met  each  (»ther  when  transacting 
our  business  loss  as  friends  and  more  as  men  of  the  world,  it 
might  in  tins  end  result  in  our  mutual  benefit;  for,  gentlemen, 
il  1  have  a  i'ault  to  find  with  you  it  is  this — that  in  making 
yoiu'  arranginncnits  for  the  cultivation  of  your  farms,  you  are 
disposed  to  place  yourselves  too  mucdi  in  your  landlord's  pow(U', 
and  to  trust,  I  will  not  say  to  an  unmerited,  but  certaiidy  to 
an  imprudent  extent  to  his  sense  of  justice. 

It  is  true  there  is  the  custom  of  Tenant-llight,  and  most 
glad  and  thankful  am  I  that  the  landlords  of  Ulster,  by 
their  unvarying  practice  of  rospficting  the  (Mpiitablo  (daims 
of  their  tenants,  oven  though  unsujiportod  by  law,  have 
C(jutributed  to  tho  (jstablishmcnt  of  such  a  custom ;  but  after 
all,  ready  as  I  have  boon  to  accept  tho  custom  of  Tonaut- 
liight  as  an  expedient  for  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
it  must  always  bo  considered  an  insunicient  security  to  tho 
tenant  in  com[)arison  with  that  status  which  the  law  would 
give  him  if  only  ho  would  take  tho  precaution  of  making 
his  bargain  before  ho  paid  his  money.  As,  however,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  impress  you  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  this  fact,  and  as  many  of  you  are  irretrievably 
committed  to  the  old  system  by  tho  cwpendituro  you  have 
already  made,  I  will  content  myself  at  present  by  submitting 
to  you  a  few  suggestions,  by  tho  adoption  of  which  it  seems  to 
me  y(jur  own  positi(jn  will  b(!  improved,  and  our  mutual 
coucorns  proceed  on  a  more  busiuess~lik(>  footing. 

In  order,  however,  that  y(ju  may  bettor  un<lerstand  my 
moaning,  1  must  be  allowed  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  I 
iipprehend  to  bo  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  present 
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ratlior  oomplicafrd  rclutioti.s  ItrtwciMi  the  liiiullords  and  tonunts 
of  Ulster  lmv(*  arisen. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  former  days — that  is,  some 
250  years  a<j;() — tho  then  proprietors  of  the  soil,  whoso  objtict 
it  was  to  induce  their  ft.dlow-countrynum  to  como  over  from 
Seotliind  to  cultivate  their  almost  unpopulated  estates,  were  in 
the  hahit  of  letting  olV  lar<jfe  areas,  often  comprising  several 
h\indr(Ml  acres,  at  low  rents,  and  under  very  long  leases,  con- 
taining improvement  (dauses  according   to  the  usual  Scotch 
system,     'i'his  system  continued  down   to  tho   beginning   of 
this  century.     J  Jut  in  j)rocess  of  time,  after  the  unoccupied 
lands  were  filled  up,  and  when  tlus  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
original  tenants  began  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — 
a  good  old  habit,  which  J  am  hajtpy  to  say  their  descendants 
still  retain — each  of  these  farms  caiu(>  to  besubdivide*!  amongst 
tho  ycnniger  mendu'rs  of  the  I'amily,  until  at  last  the  landlord 
on  re-entering  upon  the  managenHMit  of  his  property  at  tho 
expiration  oi' the  lease,  found  himscdf  confronted  by  sometimes 
a  dozen  tenants,  where  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather 
had  only  inducted  one.     IToro,  then,  began  tho  first  difficulty 
in  th(5  management  of  Irish  projierty.     But  unfortunately  hero 
it  did  not  end.     In  all  [)robability  every  one  of  this  dozen  sub- 
tenants (of  (bourse  I  am  putting  the  case  generally,  and  am  not 
talking  of  my  own  estate,  where  a  dilferent  system  prevaihid) 
was  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  stalwart  sons,  whose  only  notion 
of  existeneo  was  to  follow  their  father's  plough  so  long  as  ho 
lived,  nnd  to  subdivide  his  holding  when  ho  died.     Indeed, 
what  other  prospect  lay  before  them?     Trade  there  was  none. 
Manufacture's  there   were  none.      Emigration   there  was  not 
yet.     The  potato  field  bounded  their  moral  horizcm,  and  tho 
strength   and   energy   and   intelligence  which  under  happier 
auspices  might  have  been  a])plied  to  so  much  better  purpose, 
were  ignobly  cramped  within  the  four   corners  of  a  tcn-acro 

farm. 

In  tho  meantime  tho  position  of  the  landlord  was  scarcely 
more  advantngeous.  Though  no  longer  protected  by  a  lease, 
the  patriarchal  colony  i  have  described  had  struck  such  root 
into  his  estate,  the  evil  days  of  the  potato  disease  were  so 
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(listunt,    that    \n\    hud    iicilhcr     iiicliimtloii    nor   motivo    for 
iMt('ri'*Tin<^.     Tho  only  Hti|Mihition,  which  caino  to  Ix;  uccc^ptcd 
hy  iiiutiuil  coiiHoiit  lis  th(!  ohvioiis  conHcqiioiiro  of  such  ii  Htiito 
uf  things,  was  that  the   t<  aaiit,   who   had   already  Imilt   his 
houHi'  hcfori!  the  ancient  i('as(>  had  <>\pii'(>d,  shouM  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  if  h(t  neeihMl  nion^  accommodation,  shonM  hiinsfdf 
ciinstrnct  it,  the  hindh)rd  snpplyinjj^  stones,  slates  and  tindu'r, 
as   th(!  case    nii^ht    bo.      Jlenc(!   arose   tho    next   pcu-uliarity 
of  tiio   system   now  too   hir<j;ely  pr<>vailin«jj  in   this   eonntry, 
nanudv,  tho  cnstom  for  tho  tenant  and  not  tho  hmdhtrd  to 
niako  tho  permaniMit  improvomonts;  for  it  must  he  apparent  to 
every  one  that,  wen;  ho  as  rich  as  Cnesus,  no  landl(»rd  (M)uhl 
have   aHordcHl    to  orcict  a  separato  dvvoliin<^-honso    and   farm 
»tcailin<j;  on  ovory  five,  ton,  or  oven  twenty  acres  of  ids  estate. 
('oiise(|nenlly  hut  two  alternatives  lay  hofon*  him,    oitluT  to 
alxtlish  all  small  holding's,  and  havinj^  squared  up  tho  land 
int(>  small  farms  with   buildings  exactly  pro[)()rtioned  to  tho 
rc(|uiroments  of  tho  area  to  bo  oultivatod,  to  lot  thoni  to  m(Mi 
of  capital — whi(!h  would  have  boon  an  inhuman  proce(;ding — 
or  to  uc(]uiosoo  in  tin;  state  of  things  actually  existing  until 
the   progressive    prosperity    of  the  country,  and   tho    partial 
absorption  of  its  agricultural    ]»opulation    by   more  lucrative* 
pursuits  than  ton-aero  farming,  shoulil  givo  him  an  opportunity 
of  doing  with  advantage  what  it  is  most  dosirablo  ho  should 
do,  namely,  to  make  all  tho  permanent  improvements  himsolf. 
From   tho   niomont,    however,   that   tho  latter    altornativo  is 
accepted,   I  me'an  that   oi   allowing  tho  ttmant  to  erect  tho 
buildings,  it  becomes  evident  that  tho  tenant's  interest  in  his 
farm   extends  beyond  that    of    an  ordinary  tenant  under  an 
agricultural  lease,  inasmuch  as  tho  twenty-one  or  oven  thirteen 
years  wliich  aro  found  sufllcient  to  enable  a  Seotoh  or  English 
tenant  to  obtain  an  ample  return  for  his  oxjH'ndituro  in  labour 
and  draining  aro  not  suiHcient  to  remunerato  an  Irish  toiuint 
for  his  outlay  on  a  house  and  steading,  uidess  indeed  tho  rent 
of  tho  farm  should  bo  expressly  lowered  out  of  regard  to  such 
a  circunistanoo.     On  tho  other  hand,  as  the  landlord,  in  right 
of  his  proprietorshi[),  is  entitled  to  any  advantage  which  may 
arise  out  of  tho  incidental  development  of  tho  latent  properties 
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nl"  tlif»  Soil,  or  from  nti  increase  of  priceH,  an  lin|>nive<l  ineaiiH 
ol'  transport,  or  nflicr  eaiiscs  ancclin*;  tli(^  value  ol'  the  land,  it 
wonld  Im'  etjMally  niil  of  tlie  tjUestion  for  liini  to  a|)[)ly  a 
Iniildin;;;  lease  to  an  a^^'rieuitnral  tenure. 

Out  of  thoHO  conllielin;,'  considerations,  tluM-efore,  has  arison 
the  expedient  generally  known  as  the  custom  of  Tenant- Uij^ht, 
under  which,  whenever  a  tc^nant  is  re<iuired,or  desires,  to  vacate 
his  farm,  ho  is  supposed  to  receive  from  the  in-coniin;;  tenant 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  may  fairly  re|)resent  the  valu(*  of  his 
various  im|irovemeiils,  such  as  houses,  laiildinf,'s.  or  drainaji;e, 
diK*  re^^ard  hein-;  ha<l  to  tlu-  duraliiai  of  his  expireii  occupancy. 
And,  ^'cntlemen,  1  must  yay,  considoriu}^  the  dillicultios  of  tho 
situation,  I  hardly  tliiidc  u  more  couvonient  device  could  have 
been  invented  for  UKH^tinj;  tluun.  A  fair  rent  biiiiifjf  put  upon 
u  farmhy  tiu;  lan<llord,  what  could  appear  more  rcasonahlo  than 
to  allow  the  in-comin;;  tenant  todecid(!  what  he  would  give  for 
the  farm-l)uildin;:,'s  and  other  im[)r()Vomen(s  into  the  poss(^ssion 
of  which  ho  was  ahout  to  enter  ?  rnforlunately,  howcn'er,  tho 
same  vicious  ohiment  which  (jrijjfinally  iidected  tla^  Irish  land 
system  made  itself  telt  at  this  stage  of  tho  procoedings, 
and  in  a  groat  moasun^  (h^stroyod  tho  legitimacy  of  tho 
operation;  lor  tlu^  desire  to  obtain  land  at  any  cost  having 
year  by  year  augniente(l  with  tho  increase  of  a  p()[)ulation,  for 
whose  energies  no  other  outlet  was  apparent,  the  sums  ofVered 
by  competing  candidates  for  the  possession  of  a  farm  soon  lost 
all  relation  whatever  to  tho  real  valuo  of  tlu^  improvements 
they  wore  supposed  to  represent,  and,  when  unchecked  by  tho 
judicitais  intcrferonco  of  an  agent,  scmietimes  nearly  equalled 
tho  V         -^f  tho  fco  simple  of  the  land. 

^'  .depondently   of  its  justice    or  propriety,  a  littlo 

J. I  will  convince  you  that  a  system  C(mducted  on  such 

.ciples  must  result  in  ruin  and  disaster  to  all  concerned. 

VVho  were  the  men  who  offered  these  large  prices?     Wore  they 

men  of  cai)ital,  possessors  of  such  sums  of  ready  money  as  to 

justify  them  in  indulging  in  any  luxury  they  took  a  fancy  to? 

Was  there  anything  peculiarly  precious  in  what  they  desired 

to  acquire?     Were  the  stables,  the  byres,  the  dwellings,  of  a 

superior  des(n'ii>tiou?     No!  on  the  contrary,  so  little  is  or  was 
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lliis  tlio  oMo,  llint  it  niiiy  Ik>  stiitcil  almost  as  an  nxiuin  llmt 
till'  iiiorc  imi<I('i|iiJit<'  the  si/c  (d"  tlu'  I'lirm  tin'  innn'  niiiiuUH  tlii> 
liiriii  liiiililiii;^^s,  uiul  tin-  Ic^s  iillliiciit  tin'  iiiiiii  liiiu.scir,  tiio  tiiot't! 
reckless  would  Ih'  tlu>  oiler  li.   mill  hukIc. 

Ill  fiii't,  {^'cntli'iiu'ii,  wliiit  ciiii  l»('  (!.\|»('('t('il  from  a  mctlioil  nl' 
|iroi'eeilin^  wliicli  not  only  (Iniins  a  niiin  of  his  lust  penny,  lint 
iii'timlly  Siiddlcs  liini  with  dobt,  at  tlio  very  nionn-nt  when  ho 
\-i  rei|iiir('d  to  oniltark  in  a  vrry  considenihli'  ainoinit  of  cxprii- 
ijitinr,  it'  li(^  has  tlio  sli^'htrst  expectation  of  reinlefiiiL'"  his 
enterprise  anccessriil  ? 

A^'ain,  how  distressing^  iiiid   dishea'-tiMiinfj^  to  any  landlord 
whose  aniliition   it  in  to  leav<*  Ids  toiiantry  at  his  (h'ath  in  a 
liett(;r  condition  than  lliut  in  which  he  I'oiind  tliein,  must  he 
the  sjieetaclc  ot'  such  a  suicidiil   and    (h'terioratiii;j;   practice. 
Iliiiiselt'  content  to   let  his  land  at  a  far  lower  rate  than  the 
nick-rent,  or  competition  price,  in  order  that,  l>y  leaviiii;  tlieui 
a   more  ample  margin,  his    tenantry    may   livo    better,   dress 
hetter,  eilncale  their  children   lietter,  and  riso  in  tho  social 
scale,  ho  is  forced  to  see  his  own  moderation  entirely  ncnitralised 
liy  a  surreptitious  sale  of  nominal  improvements,  wliich  abstracts 
from  the  pocket  of  his  future  tenant  twenty  years'  purchase  of 
lli((  dillerence  between   the  fair  rent  whi(di  ho  is  content  to 
take  and  the  exorbitant  rent  he  mi^lit  have  had  from  any  ono 
of  a  dozen  people,  had  In^  been  so  minded.     Nay,  more;  ((ven 
his  very  virtues — his  liberality,  his  reduetious,  his  fjfood  faith, 
liie  money  he  has  spent  in  schools  and  cottages,  and,  above 
all,  his  low  rents — tend  to  cnlianco   tlu^  jirice  against   him; 
lor  tho  moro  considerate  a  landlord,  and  the  easier  his  terms, 
tho  greater  is  the  eagerness  to  livo   under  him,  and   conso- 
ipiently  the  higher  the  'rcMiant-llight  on  his  estate.   f«entl(>mon, 
I  have  Inward  of  ii  lady's  virtue  being  a  marketable  commodity, 
but  I  am  imdini  d  to  believe  th((  reputation  for  kindness  and 
lair  dealing  of  many  an  Ulster  landlord  is  a  far  more  frequent, 
though  hardly  a  more  legitimate  object  of  barter. 

From  most  of  the  evils  of  this  system,  however,  I  have  Jono 
my  best  to  protect  you.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  me,  directly  I  came  of  age,  while 
on  th(»  (me  hand  I  hastened  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  the 
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toniiiit  to  fair  coiiipcnsation  for  his  hondfidc  and  unoxlmiistod 
iniprovcmonts,  and  wonld  luivu  boon  glad  to  see  them  recog- 
nised hy  hiw;  on  the  otlicr  I  steadfastly  set  my  face  agains.''. 
the  onormuns  snms  which,  in  their  recklessness  and  folly, 
many  men  were  ready  to  give  for  farms,  not  only  without  any 
huildings  npon  them,  bnt  whoso  fields  were  in  the  worst  and 
most  exhaust(;d  condition.  J  hiving  reduced  my  rents,  and 
being  myself  ready  to  forego  the  advantage  to  bo  derived  from 
the  morbid  ca-aving  for  land  which  then  existed,  I  was  careful 
tliat  my  of  .s  for  your  benefit  should  not  be  neutralised  by  an 
illegitiiuate  enhancement  of  Tenant-liiglit  prices.  Disdaining 
to  accept  a  competition  rent  which,  as  you  very  well  know, 
would  have  added  pcrliaps  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  to  my 
rent  roll,  I  felt  at  liberty  to  discourage  the  application  of  com- 
petition prices  as  applied  to  farm  purchases.  13y  continuing 
to  iusist,  moreover,  that  no  new  tenant  should  bo  introduced 
on  to  the  estate  to  the  exclusion  of  those  whose  fathers  had 
already  held  land  under  my  ancestors  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, by  giving  the  preference  to  a  tenant  adjoining  the 
vacant  i'arm,  by  instructing  my  ag(nit  to  value  the  premises, 
and  estimate  the  claims  of  the  out-going  tenant  as  against  his 
successor,  and  by  myself  paying  tlic  sum  thus  assessed  as  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  and  not  charging  it,  or  charging 
only  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  new  tenant,  I  have  succeeded  in 
providing  n  ost  of  you  with  a  large  quantity  of  additional  land, 
which  is  every  day  becoming  more  essential  to  the  success  of 
agricultural  operations,  without  your  having  to  incur  the 
expense  to  ^^hich  you  would  have  been  put  if  I  had  not  taken 
these  precautions.  Being  convinced  that  land  is  worth  no 
more  than  a  fair  rent,  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  my  constant 
object  to  let  you  have  it  on  these  terms. 

But,  gentlemen,  beneficial  as  these  regulations  have  un- 
doubtedly been  to  you,  their  application  has  been  a  source  of 
such  anxiety  and  labour  to  myself,  or  rather  to  my  agent,  that 
I  am  very  nnich  inclined  to  make  you  a  proposal  which  you 
will  probably  consider  advantageous  to  yourselves,  and  which 
will  relieve  my  office  of  a  class  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  do  not  propei'ly  belong  to  it.    As  I  have  already  men- 
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tioned, whenever  a  tenant  wishes  to  surrender  his  holding, 
and  any  one  of  my  adjoining  tenants  is  anxious  to  become  his 
successor,  I  send  my  agent  to  the  spot  to  value  the  improve- 
ments on  the  farm,  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done  between  the 
two  men ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  money  the  in-coming  tenant 
proposes  to  pay  is  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the  value 
he  is  about  to  receive  in  the  shape  of  houses  in  good  repair, 
drains  in  working  order,  unexhausted  manure,  and  good  fences ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  bargains  carried  into  effect  under  his 
auspices  have  given  general  satisfaction.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  this 
duty  of  arbitration,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  should  bo  conducted 
by  some  other  person  than  my  agent — as,  indeed,  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  occasions  arise  on  which  I  myself  under- 
take to  compensate  the  out-going  tenant  for  his  improve- 
ments, for  then,  as  it  were,  I  am  compelled  to  be  judge  in  my 
own  cause,  a  necessity  which  invariably  results  in  the  tenant 
getting  a  better  bargain  tlian  he  is  entitled  to,  for  I  find  that 
my  agent  is  always  disposed  to  be  harder  upon  me  than  upon 
my  tenant. 

In  order  to  place  these  transactions  on  a  more  business-like 
basis,  I  would  propose  to  you  that  we  should  refer  all  questions 
of  this  nature  to  some  professional  gentleman  of  recognised 
experience  and  ability,  in  whose  judgment  and  impartiality 
you  could  place  as  much  confidence  as  I  myself.  Probably 
among  the  officers  employed  as  valuators  under  the  Encumbered 
instates  Court,  some  such  person  could  easily  be  found,  and, 
supposing  always  he  bo  a  man  of  recognised  ability  in  his  pro- 
fession, I  should  be  quite  content  to  leave  'he  choice  of  the 
individual  to  yourselves.  Twice  a  year,  then,  at  those  seasons 
when  farms  are  wont  to  change  hands  in  this  country,  this 
person  would  come  down  and  repair  to  the  several  farms  on 
which  the  improvements  would  have  to  be  valued.  lie  would 
go  into  each  case  on  its  individual  merits.  He  would  see  with 
his  own  eyes  what  had  been  done  by  the  out-going  tenant ;  he 
would  examine  his  drains  and  his  buildings ;  he  would  hear 
the  evidence  of  the  neighbours  as  to  the  old  fences  which  had 
been  removed  and  the  new  ones  erected ;  he  would  sniff  at  the 
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iiuiiiuro  heap,  and  test  the  condition  of  the  soil ;  in  fact,  ho 
wctuld  possess  himself  of  every  item  of  tlio  chiim  that,  whether 
in  reason  or  otherwise,  eouhl  be  brought  forward  by  the  tenant. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  himUord  wouki  be  represented  by  his 
agent,  wlio  woultl  bo  able  to  urge  whatever  eireumstanees 
might  be  adduced  as  a  set-off  to  the  amount  demanded  by  way 
of  compensation,  in  which  counter-claim  would  of  course  be 
included  contributions  in  the  shape  of  money  or  materials, 
exjross  casements  of  the  rent,  length  of  occupation,  or  de- 
tcrio.ations  and  waste.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  by 
such  a  process  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  all  parties  would  be 
arrived  at. 

The  principles  on  which  the  valuation  is  to  be  founded,  I  am 
willing  to  make  as  liberal  as  you  can  desire.  Houses  and  farm- 
buildings  shall  be  estimated  at  their  actual  value,  without 
reference  to  the  term  of  years  that  they  have  been  occupied, 
always  provided  that  they  are  suitable  for  the  agricultural 
purposes  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  devoted.  The 
same  rule  shall  tvpply  to  gates,  hurdles,  machinery,  and  iron 
fences.  Draining,  standing  crops,  and  manure  shall  bo  dealt 
with  under  the  same  rules  as  have  been  adopted  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  in  fact,  my  only  desire  is  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  giving  to  the  out-going  tenant  the  fairest  possible 
compensation  for  his  hond  fide  unexhausted  improvements. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  proposal  I  have  to  make  to  you.  I 
believe  it  will  be  for  your  advantage  to  accept  it,  for  although 
undoubtedly  our  relations  will  still  be  regulated,  as  far  as  these 
transactions  are  concerned,  only  by  good  faith  and  a  mutual 
understanding,  the  machinery  thus  introduced  will  give  an 
additional  guarantee  that  your  interests  will  be  impartially 
attended  to.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  willingly  convert 
the  equitable  obligations  I  tlius  lecognise  into  legal  claims, 
but  the  more  I  have  considered  the  matter,  the  more  convinced 
I  am  that  legislative  interference,  though  beneficial  to  good 
landlords,  would  take  away  from  the  tenant  more  than  it 
accorded  him.  I  have  a  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
point,  for  I  have  myself  been  the  author  of  aTeuant-Right  Bill, 
and,  to  use  an  expression  of  St.  Paul's,  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
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yourselves  better  "  under  grace  than  under  tlie  law."  Nevcr- 
tlich'ss,  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  tho  House  of 
Commons  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  question,  and  perha^js 
their  labours  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  At  all 
events,  I  am  glad  the  matter  will  again  be  gone  into;  for 
tho  more  searching  tho  inquiry,  the  more  business-like  tho 
investigation,  the  more  fatal  will  it  be  to  all  unreal,  exaggerated, 
shadowy  pretensions,  and  the  more  beneficial  will  it  prove  to 
those  whom  it  is  the  interest  of  every  landlord  in  Ireland  to 
cherish  and  protect — the  tenantry  who  desire  to  make  sub- 
stantial and  hond  fide  improvements. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  would  again  entreat  you  to  do 
your  best  to  discourage  your  neighbours,  and  those  over  whom 
you  exercise  any  inHuence,  from  giving  such  unreasonable 
sums  as  are  still  offered  for  land  in  the  most  unimproved 
condition.  You  are  all  of  you  anxious  to  increase  the  size  of 
your  holdings,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  the  days  of  ten-acre 
farms  are  numbered,  and  therefore  it  is  your  interest  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  market.  Prices  are  still  low,  labour  is  daily 
becoming  scarcer;  it  requires  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
industry  for  a  man  to  farm  even  fifty  or  sixty  acres  with 
profit.  Tho  population  is  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  better  for  them  to  do  in  this  world 
than  share  with  their  brothers  a  patch  of  their  father's  potato- 
ground  ;  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this  more  healthy 
feelino-  it  will  gradually  come  to  bo  understood  that  land  is 
only  worth  the  rent  ;plus  the  real  value  of  tho  farm-buildings 
upon  it ;  and  these  reckless  purchasers  of  what  they  falsely 
call  Tenant-Right  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  have 
loaded  themselves  with  debt,  and  expended  the  savings  of 
years  in  the  acquisition  of  that  which  possesses  only  an 
evanescent  and  factitious  value.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  for  them  if — instead  of  clinging  so  tenaciously  to  the  soil 
(which  being  limited  in  extent,  can  only  be  advantageously 
cultivated  by  a  limited  number),  and,  what  is  worse,  cramping 
and  confining  the  energies  of  their  children  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  narrow  and  ungainful  servitude — they  had  man- 
fully looked  necessity  in  the  face,  and  sought  in  other  occupa- 
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tions  a  hoaltliicr  jind  nioro  reminicmtivo  fiuld  lor  tho  exercise 
of  their  intelligeiK'o  and  oiierf^ies. 

Geiitlemeu,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  sad  thing  to  watch  th(^  stream 
of  noble-hearted,  free,  and  energetic  men,  year  by  year  flowing 
from  tho  sliorcs  of  Ireland  t(^  seek  a  better  future  on  more 
abundant  soils.  But,  gentlemen,  I  confess  a  still  sadder,  and 
to  my  mind  a  more  terrible,  spectacle  presents  itself  whenever 
I  see  a  patient,  industrious  tenant,  hopelessly  struggling  on 
year  after  year,  encumbered  with  debt  contracted  in  order  to 
purchase  the  Tenant-liight  of  a  farm  too  small  for  remunerative 
cultivation,  and  surrounded  by  promising  boys  and  girls  whom 
his  necessities  confine  to  tho  drudgery  of  field-labour,  and 
whoso  minds  arc  gradually  becoming  spell-bound  by  the  same 
uidiealthy  craving  after  a  patch  of  land  which  originally 
tempted  their  father  to  his  ruin.  Such  a  sight,  I  say,  is  to  my 
mind  the  more  painful  of  the  two,  for  whereas  in  tho  one  case 
we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  emancipated  emigrant  manfully 
working  his  way  in  the  world,  until  at  last  his  efforts  aro 
crowned  with  afHuence  and  success,  in  tho  other  we  can  only 
look  forward  to  the  gradual  but  sure  approach  of  still  more 
bitter  disappointment,  and  a  deepening  degradation  in  each 
succeeding  generation. 
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SI'KKCII  IN  'J'lIR  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  IX  REPLY  TO  TIlE  Sl'KECII 
OE  THE  EARL  OF  DOXOUCillMORE  CAF.LING  ATTEN'l'ION 
TO  THE  GItlEVAiNCES  OF  THE  OEEICERS  OF  THE  LATE 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY.     MAY  15.    18U5. 

My  Lords,— Iloforo  attempting  to   reply   to  the    strictures 
passed   by  tlie   noble    Earl   npf.i.    the  military  arrangements 
of   the   Secretary   of   State   for    India,   I    am   nK)st   anxious 
to  bespeak  your  LorUsiiips'  indulgence  and  forbearance,  not 
only  because  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  to 
address   your   Lordships   in   an   official   capacity,*   but  more 
especially  because  the  subject  witli  wliicli  I  have  to  deal  is 
one  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  one  so  encumbered  with  minute 
but  important  details,  tliat  tlie  most  practised  speaker  in  your 
Lordships'  House  might  well   fail   to  render   it  either  clear 
or  interesting.     Nevertheless,  I  am  very  glad  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  officers  of  the  late  East  India  Company's  Army 
have  been  brought  to  your  Lordships'  notice.     It  is  always 
most  desirable,  whenever  any  class  of  her  JMajosty's  subjects 
consider  themselves  aggrieved,  that  the  earliest  opportunity 
sliould  be  afforded  them  of  having  their  case  examined,  in 
order  either  that  their  grievances  may  be  redressed,  or  in  the 
event  of  their  comi:ilaints  being  pronounced  unfounded,  that 
they  should  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  most 
ample  justice  has  been  done  them  by  so  impartial  an  assembly 
as  your  Lordships'  House.     Further,  my  Lords,  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  that  your  Lordships  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  intervening  on  the  present  occasion,  inasmuch  as  the  singular 

want  of  interest  in  the  various  questions  raised  by  the  petitions 

it' 

*  Lord  Duffcrin  was  at  this  time  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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of  these  TiKliim  olTiccTs  sliown  in  another  ])l!iee  (tliou^h  followed 
l»y  II  division  fiivourabh.'  to  the  conii>iainants)  will  pidhahly  ho 
ref^arded  with  as  little  satisfaction  hy  the  olUeers  thouiselvea  us 
it  has  boon,  I  boliovo,  by  the  pnblic  at  larj^o. 

I  mnst  in  the  first  placo  congratnlato  tho  Indian  oHieers 
on  aocurinj^  so  ablo  an  advooato  as  the  noblo  Earl.  Tho  noble 
Earl  is  hinisolf  a  soldier,  and  has  served  with  distinction  in  tho 
East,  and  ho  is  always  listened  to  with  deserved  attention  by 
your  iiordsliips.  Although,  however,  I  am  unfortunately  nnablo 
to  agree  with  tho  view  ho  has  adopted,  1  am  roa<ly  to  wel(H)mc 
him  as  a  most  useful  auxiliary  '  jiy  endeavour  to  place  your 
Lordships  in  possession  of  tho  facts  of  tho  (;ontrovorsy.  For, 
my  Lords,  I  can  assure  tho  House  that  I  have  no  dosiro  by 
any  special  [)leading  to  make  out  a  case  against  tho  clients  of 
tho  noblo  Earl.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  best  discharge  my 
duty  to  your  Lordships  and  to  the  d(,^partment  with  which 
1  am  connected  by  endeavouring  simply  to  place  tho  House  in 
possession  of  tho  materials  necessary  to  form  u  just  opinion ; 
for  I  fool  assured  that  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before 
your  Lordships  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  tho  case,  tho  difliculties  with  which  tho  Secretary  of 
8tato  for  India  has  had  to  deal,  tho  mode  in  which  those 
difliculties  have  been  met,  and  tho  way  in  which  tho  oflicors 
who  now  com[)lain  have  boon  allected  by  tho  arrangements  of 
Sir  Charles  ^^'ood,  your  Lordships  will  not  only  consider  that 
those  complaints  either  have  never  had  any  cause  for  existence, 
or  have  been  completely  roctilled,  but  that  as  far  as  regards 
their  pay,  pensions,  and  allowances,  tho  position  of  these 
oilicers  is  far  better  than  it  was  before  these  changes  took 
[dace. 

Tho  noble  Earl  prefaced  his  remarks  by  presenting  a  petition 
to  your  Lordships,  but  as  tho  allegations  contained  in  it  are 
but  the  stereotyped  complaints  which  have  boon  promulgated 
in  tho  various  manifestoes  issued  by  tho  very  energetic  com- 
mittee sitting  in  London,  I  think  it  will  bo  better  that  instead 
of  referring  to  individual  cases  I  should  endeavour  to  moot  the 
noble  Earl  upon  those  wider  grounds  he  has  himself  selected. 
In  order  to  do  so  with  advantage,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
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reciill  lo  yoiu'  Lordships'  rccoIl(!etiun  the  eiiviinistuuees  out  of 
which  lh(!se  chaiif^cs  have  arisen. 

In  liS'>7,  as  your  lionlships  are  aware,  occurred  tlie  fj;reatcst 
military  coiivulsiou  of  our  ct-utury — the  nuitiuy  of  the  native 
anuy  of  India.  As  soon  as  the  crisis  was  past,  and  we  again 
louud  ourselves  masters  of  the  situation,  the  first  question 
which  occurred  to  every  one  was,  how  is  the  repetition  of  so 
terrible  a  calamity  to  bo  prevented?  With  the  unanimous 
consent  of  every  authority,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  very  first  precaution  to  bo  taken  was 
the  reduction  and  reconstruction  of  tlie  tSei)oy  army.  A  year 
later  the  annexation  of  the  Empire  of  ludia  to  the  Crown  of 
tilreat  Britain  was  determined  upon,  and  then  followed,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  last  arrangement,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  European  portion  of  the  Company's  army  with  that  of 
her  ]\Iajesty.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  then  found 
himself  charged  with  the  execution  of  two  of  the  most  dillicult 
operations  that  can  be  well  imagined.  I  call  them  two 
o[>erations,  my  Lords,  for  although  they  were  so  closely  con- 
nected and  followed  in  such  (juick  succession, — the  reduction 
and  reconstruction  of  the  native  army,  and  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Indo-European  army  with  the  army  of  the  Queen,  were 
entirely  distinct  events  depending  on  different  considerations, 
the  one  being  a  military  necessity  consequent  on  the  mutiny, 
the  other  a  matter  of  })olitical  and  administrative  convenien(!e. 
Now  all  the  grievances  alleged  l)y  these  officers  have  arisen 
out  of  the  first  of  these  oi)erations,  namely,  the  reduction  and 
rec(jnstruction  of  the  native  army ;  the  amalgamation  having 
been  eft'ected  by  the  simple  process  of  voluntary  enlistment  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  local  European  army  into  the 
Queen's  service.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion, 
therefore,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
method  by  which  the  reduction  and  reconstruction  of  the 
native  Sepoy  army  were  effected.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  the  troops  of  the  Company  consisted  of  about  105,000 
men,  but  before  the  year  had  elapsed  and  tlu;  mutiny  had 
been  suppressed,  sixty-two  out  of  the  seventy-four  Uengal 
native  regiments  had  disappeared.     The  reduction  of  the  rank 
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and  lilo  of  tho  nativo  army  prosonted,  thorofdi'o,  no  fi^roat 
(lillicullirs ;  but  tlu!  reconstruction  and  reorpmisution  of  the 
I ;>'),()()()  men  uliom  it  was  determined  to  retain  was  a  more 
(lillienit  and  delicate  task,  inasmuch  as  all  the  olliccrs  of  tlie 
disl»an(h,'d  n^gimonts,  thougli  tiiey  were  no  k)nger  avaihibki  for 
regimental  duties,  still  survived  in  their  respectiv(!  cadres,  and 
in  any  ])lan  for  the  future  it  would  bo  necessary  to  secure  to 
these  ollicers  all  the  advantages  of  pay,  pension,  promotion 
and  allowances,  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  if  their 
vanished  regiments  had  remained  intact.  In  fact  the  problem 
submitted  to  Sir  Cluirles  Wood's  ingenuity  was  not  unlike  the 
old  puzzle  which  requires  you,  with  only  twelve  beds  at  your 
disposal,  to  accommodate  thirteen  nuns  with  a  bed  apiece. 
Though  compelled  by  an  imperious  necessity  to  maintain  an 
army  oidy  half  the  size  of  that  which  formerly  existed,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  expected  to  provide  all  the 
olTicers  of  that  former  army  with  the  same  advantages  of  pay 
and  promotion  as  if  no  reduction  had  taken  place.  In  short, 
lie  found  himsell"  with  twice;  as  many  colonels  on  his  hands  as 
there  were  regiments,  while  an  analogous  disproportion  of 
ofliccrs  to  men  extended  itself  to  every  other  grade  in  the 
service. 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  end 
here ;  not  only  had  he  to  take  into  account  the  interests  and 
pros])ccts  of  those  oiKcers,  but  ho  was  also  bound  to  consider, 
perhaps  even  with  equal  solicitude,  the  efficiency  of  his  future 
army.  Now  in  the  opinicm  of  all  military  men  in  India  it  had 
been  always  thought  that  the  practice  of  detaching  regimental 
officers  for  a  lengthened  period  for  staff  and  civil  employment 
had  a  very  bad  effect.  Under  this  system  it  was  possible  for 
an  officer  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  his  military  ca^aer 
in  India  in  civil  or  political  employment.  By  many  persons 
the  total  want  of  authority  and  influence  over  their  men, 
exhibited  by  a  great  number  of  regimental  officers  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  was  attributed  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  long  before  the  mutiny,  one  of  the  earliest  im- 
provements suggested  by  military  men  in  India  was  the 
abolition  of  this  practice,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other 
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method  i)y  which  the  Government  of  India  might  supply  itself 
with  stall'  ofllcers  whom  it  could  detach  upon  this  description 
of  service. 

Again,  it  was  urged,  with  Cijual  persistence,  by  persons  of 
very  groat  authority  in  India  and  at  home,  that  the  regimental 
organisation  of  the  regular  army  should  bo  entirely  abandoned, 
and  that  the  battalions  of  tlie  reconstructed  force  sliould  bo 
placed  on  tlui  same  footing  as  those  irregular  rcigiments  which 
had  done  us  su(di  excelhmt  service  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  regular  system  was  breaking  down.  I  am  well  aware, 
from  some  observations  whicli  fell  from  a  noble  ]']arl  not  now 
present  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborougli),  that  a  difterence  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  introducing  the  irrc^gular 
system  into  the  Indian  army,  but  as  the  presctnt  discussion 
merely  concerns  tlie  grievances  of  tht^  Indian  oilicers,  and 
it  is  not  a  question  as  -to  how  an  army  may  be  best  con- 
stituted, I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  that  point,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  citing  such  great  authorities  as  I^ord 
Clyde,  Lord  Elphinstone,  Lord  Dalhousio,  and  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  all  of  whom  wore  in  favour  of  the  irregular  system. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  circumstances  in  onhn*  to  show 
how  it  came  about  that  tlie  establishment  of  a  Staff  Corps  was 
an  absolute  necessity  at  this  juncture,  because  it  was  only  by 
dependence  upon  such  a  corps  that  it  would  be  jiossiblo  for 
the  Indian  Government  to  detach  ofllcers  for  civil  or  juditical 
employment,  or  to  select  ofllcers  who,  from  their  peculiar 
attainments  and  ability,  were  proper  persons  to  appoint  t^  3 
irregular  regiments  about  to  bo  constructed. 

The  institution  of  a  Staff"  Corps  having  thus  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  the  question  then  arose,  whence  was  it  to 
be  recruited?  Although  at  the  moment  a  sufficient  supply 
of  efHcient  officers  might  be  obtained  from  the  local  army, 
it  was  evident  that  in  the  future  the  strength  of  the 
Staft'  Corps  would  depend  on  officers  of  the  Queen's  army 
volunteering  to  join  its  ranks.  But  in  order  to  induce  officers 
of  the  Queen's  army  to  volunteer  into  its  ranks,  and  thus 
accept  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  Indian  career,  it  became 
necessary  to  frame  such  regulations  with  regard  to  pay,  pro- 
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motion,  luul  the  f^ciicnil  status  of  ofllcors  in  tho  StiilT  Cori)S, 
as  woiiM  rcndi-r  that  cor})9  Hunicii'iitly  iittnictiv<>.  'riiiis 
not  only  the  cstubiislnucnt  of  ii  Stall"  (Jori)s,  Itut  its  intciiml 
ooonomy,  its  pay,  promotion,  and  general  arran<^enients,  were 
dictated  to  Sir  I'liarles  Wood  l)y  what  I  may  call  Imperial 
considerations,  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  revert  to  tho 
position  of  those  odicors  of  the  local  army  whom  it  was 
undesiral)l<'  or  iini)ossil)le  to  transfer  to  tho  StalV  Corps  or  to 
tho  now  irregnhir  re;j;iments,  and  to  consider  wiiat  further 
arranjjjements  would  ho  necessary  in  or<U'r  to  r(>concilo  tlieir 
personal  interests  with  tho  exigencies  of  tho  ])uhlic  service;  for 
which  he  ha<l  thus  providotl. 

Vour  Lordships  know  what  would  have  happened  to  such 
ofTicors  in  England.  They  would  havo  boon  placed  on  half- 
pay,  ns,  at  tho  end  of  tho  war  in  1815,  wero  oHicers  who 
had  fought  in  all  tho  l)attles  of  l"]urop(>.  Jhit  as  it  was 
desirable  to  retain  tho  fndian  oHicers  in  tho  enjoyment  of  all 
their  former  privileges  as  regarded  pay  and  promotion,  it  was 
determined  to  deal  with  them  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
still  doing  duty  with  their  men. 

Having  thus  secured  tho  two  principal  objects  in  view, 
namely,  the  reduction  and  recoustructicm  of  tho  Indian  army, 
and  the  }n'eservation  of  tho  status  and  advantages  of  tho  local 
army.  Sir  Charles  Wood  procecMled  to  cope  with  those  minor 
dilTiculties  ol'  detail,  which  still  interfereil  with  tho  working  of 
his  plan.  These  minor  diOieulties  arose  out  of  two  circum- 
stances— the  lirst  was  the  fact  that,  one-half  of  tho  r(>giments 
of  the  Sepoy  army  having  been  abolished,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  extinguish  half  the  commands  and  emoluments  which 
belonge(l  to  it;  for  it  was  perfectly  impossible  that  the 
(xovernment  of  India  shoidd  bo  compelled  or  in  any  way 
bound  to  coutiime  to  all  eternity  twice  as  many  colonelcies  as 
tho  service  really  requiriMl.  Now  the  only  way  by  which  such 
a  reduction  could  in  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  effected 
would  be  by  leaving  uuiilled  the  vacancies  which  from  time  to 
time  would  occur  by  tho  deaths  of  existing  ollicers.  But 
inasmuch  ors  this  mode  of  procedure  would  at  once  stop  pro- 
motion throughout  the  entire  local  army,  Sir  Charles  Wood 
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ik'toriniiioil  to  l»ny  (Hit  such  w  inuubor  of  th(>  oM  liidiim  olVn'crs 
us  would  cniibl(5  liiin  not  only  to  oxtin^jcuisli  tlu;  suiH'niuincmiy 
('(tldiu'leics,  but  to  ^'iv(!  such  un  aco(!loriit(Ml  mto  of  promotion 
to  tlio  wliolo  iiriny  us  would  pliKM-  tln(  n'miiiu'm^  ollicrrs  on 
a  better  footin;j;  than  before  these  eliiin;j;es.  Aeeijrdiiii^ly — 
and  I  call  particular  attention  to  this  point — no  less  a  sum 
than  i;()l,r)()()  per  annum  was  dcivoted  to  this  purpose,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  [lonsions,  aniountin^jj  to  upwards  of  JCI()(),(K)()  jx-r 
annum,  to  whieh  those  uftieors  would  be,  in  ordinary  cireum- 
stances,  entitled.  Aljout  300  ollicers,  of  whom  ninety-ei;jfht 
were  lieutenant-colonels,  avaihid  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
Jiy  not  promotinp^  any  in  the  room  of  the  first  half  (»f  thoso 
lieutenant-eoloneleies,  but  by  ^ivinjj^  promotion  in  tlu;  room 
ef  the  other  half,  and  to  100  other  ollieers  bi'sides.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  contrived  not  only  to  make  the  necessary  reductions  but 
also  to  communicate  such  an  accelerated  rate  of  promotion  in 
the  entire  army  that,  whereas  formerly  it  took  on  an  average 
forty-five  years  for  an  ollicer  to  become  a  colonel,  it  would  now 
take  in  all  i)robability  only  thirty-nine;  an<l  whereas  it  used 
to  take  six  years  for  an  ollleer  to  pass  thr(iufj;h  th(>  grade  of 
major,  he  mi;.lit  now  do  so  in  two  years  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
in  throe  years;  yet,  my  Lords,  one  of  the  chief  complaints  of 
the  Indian  ollieers  is  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  did  not  grant 
promotion  in  the  room  of  the  first  half  of  the  batch  of  lieutenant- 
colonels  whom  he  had  bought  out  for  th(^  ex^a'css  purpose  of 
eft'ecting  a  reduction ! 

The  next  subordinate  dilliculty,  for  so  it  may  be  termed,  in 
the  application  of  the  new  regulations  ar(jsc  out  of  the  circum- 
stance that  whereas  in  the  Staff  (Jorps  promotion  did  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  length  of  service,  in  the  local  army  it 
still  continued,  as  formerly,  to  bo  regulated  by  seniority,  and  to 
depend  on  casualties.  Accordingly,  it  scmietimes  happened 
that  an  officer  transfcn'n^d  to  the  Staff  Corps  attained  his 
promotion  mt)re  rapidly  than  an  officer  who  had  bi-en  senior  to 
him,  and  who  had  remained  in  the  regimejit  to  whicli  they 
both  belonged.  That  was  undoubtedly  very  much  to  bo 
deprecated,  and  v.t)ul(l  amount  to  a  practical  grievance.  But 
no  sooner  was  this  grievance  brought  to  the  notice  of  tho 
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►Socrctiiry  of  State  tor  India  tliuii  ho  ut  onco  issuotl  u  hrovot 
wlicicliy  li(}  cxti'iulrd  |>n>m(»ti(»u  to  nil  tho  olUccis  of  tlui  Incul 
unuy,  iipoii  cxui'lly  tlir  nnuw  trcms  us  to  tlio  olliccrs  of  llio 
StiilV  ('(ir|iH,  imiiifly,  liy  tlic  n|)|»liciitiun  of  ii  similiir  snihi  to 
botll.  Well,  as  the  lioblf  Ivill  lias  istatcil,  that  is  olio  ol"  tlio 
chief  ^rifvaiiccs  allcj^cd  hy  the  potitioiuTS.  Thi.'so  ollicort* 
comphiiii  that  their  rank  heing  only  brevet  rank  curries  no 
pay  with  it,  whilu  the  stidV  ollieers,  having'  substantive  rank, 
receive  pay  in  consecjuence.  The  answer  to  that  is,  that 
ollieers  in  the  Stad'  (!orps  under  the  old  system  were  always 
rewarded  with  special  jiay  for  special  services;  and,  ulthou^di  1 
am  not  u  military  man,  yet  I  believe  it  is  admitted  by  tlio 
jirofcssion  at  lurge  thut  it  would  form  no  jiist  ground  of 
com])laint  on  tho  jiart  of  any  olliccrs,  if  other  ollieers  dis- 
churginj^  other  duties  are  somewhat  better  situated  in  respect 
of  pay  than  themselves.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
wliereus  the  oflicers  of  the  Stal'f  Corps  receive  no  Ijuttu,  the 
oHicers  of  the  local  army  receive  fuli  l)atta.  ]>y  that  means 
the  ine(|uality  com[)lained  of  is  in  a  considerable  dejjjree 
redressed.  The  noble  Earl  has  spoken  of  the  parable  of  tiie 
sower,  perhaps  a  chjser  analo<;y  is  to  be  found  in  the  parable 
of  the  labourers  who  eonii>lained  that  they  received  no  more 
than  the  penny  for  which  they  had  enj^aged  to  serve. 

Such,  my  Jjords,  are  the  ])rim'ipal  features  of  tho  changes 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  military  organisation  of 
th(^  Indian  army  by  tho  Secretary  of  State.  JJut  perhaps  it 
wouhl  be  well  that  I  should  communicate  to  the  House  the 
mode  in  which  these  changes  have  affected  the  officers  with 
respect  to  whom  they  have  boon  devised.  Tho  old  Indian 
army  consisted  of  about  40UU  regimental  oflicers,  of  whom 
1300  volunteered  into  her  ]\Iajesty's  army,  another  1300  volun- 
teered into  the  Staff  (-orps,  and  arc  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
of  that  corps.  Some  300  more  are  actually  employed  on  staff' 
duty,  and  therefore  have  no  reason  to  complain,  and  300  have 
retired  with  a  bonus  greatly  exceeding  that  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  Of  the  whole  4000, 
therefore,  3200  have  been  provided  for  in  a  manner  which,  so 
to  speak,  has  been  selected  by  themselves.     Then  there  are 
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li'O  ofli^'CTS  Htill  in  th»>  l\rii(lriiH  anny  ;  for  I  should  nu^iUOn 
that  IK)  chaiifjr  whatever  has  Ikm'Ii  iiitroduccd  into  thai  uriuy,^^^ 
mid  thcrclnro  its  uniccrH  can  havr  no  <'ausi!  lor  cotnidarnl. 
(!onH<'(|ii('ntly  thcn^  remain  only  'M^)  ollieers  (»l"  th<»  hical  army 
unemployed,  who,  though  unavailaMe  (or  re^nmental  duties, 
are  still  retaineil  on  the  cidres  oi  their  respeetive  regiments, 
and  receive  ])ay  and  proiuu  iou  in  the  favourable  cireumstancea 
I  have  nientionod. 

I  should  have  heen  very  pjlad  to  have  hero  eoneluded  my 
statement,  hut  in  order  that  the  noble  ]']nrl  may  not  accuse  mo 
(»f  any  want  of  respect  to  the  persons  whom  he  represents, 
1  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subjeet  of  the  ])(ititions 
which  the  noble  ICarl  has  presentcMl.  I  mij^ht  certainly  have 
(h'clined  to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  principal 
fj;rievances  allege!  in  the  petitions  i)resente<l  by  the  noble  JOiu-l 
have  been  submittal  to  tin*  consith-ration  of  tln^  Commission  of 
wiiich  Lord  I'llhMiborou;^;!!  was  a  memlx^r,  and  have  been  jiro- 
iiounced  by  that  Commission  to  bo  inifounded.  Tlie  tirst  of 
those  grievances  consisted  in  this,  that  Sir  (.■harlcs  Wood  has 
retained  in  the  cadres  of  their  respective  regiments  tlu^  names 
of  those  officers  who  have  been  transferred  to  tin;  Staff  Corps. 
]\ry  Fiords,  I  have  explained  to  your  Lordships  how  it  was  to 
benefit  the  officers  of  the  old  hieal  army  that  two  armies  have 
been  permitted  to  co-exist  in  India,  the  one  upon  paper — the 
(dd  Sepoy  army  witli  1G5  regiments,  and  tlu*  corresponding 
number  of  oflicers  w  itli  no  men — and  the  other,  the  actual  army, 
consisting  of  the  new  irregular  regiments  and  the  Staff  (Jorps. 
I  have  also  endeavoured  to  explain  tliat  the  only  reason  why 
that  paper  army  is  retained  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  extend 
to  the  oflicers  enrolled  in  it  all  the  privileges  to  which  thoy 
would  have  been  entitled  had  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  their 
regiments  remained  in  existence.  I  venture  to  ask  how  these 
oflicers  can  complain  of  the  system  which  has  been  adopted. 
If  your  Lordships  examine  the  system  which  these  officers 
wish  to  substitute,  you  will  find  that  its  adoption  would  give 
rise  to  a  far  greater  amount  of  injustice  and  supersession  than 
that  of  which  they  so  bitterly  complain.  Take  the  case  of  two 
regiments.      It  would  be  quite  jwssible  (and,  indecnl,  it  has 
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occuvrnd)  that  in  one  of  tlicso  regiments  hulf-a-dozen  senior 
olficors  should  bo  transferred  to  tlio  Staff  Corps,  wliilo  in  the 
otlier  not  one  shonM  bo  transferred.     If  the  Government  had 
adopted  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  and  had  promoted 
tlie  junior  oilRcers  to  tlie  vucancies  thus  created,  when  tlie  time 
eamo   for   them   to   take   their   lino    stop   they   would    have 
altogether  superseded  the  greater  portion  of  the  oflicers  of 
the  other  regiment,  many  of  whom  perhaps  had  entered  the 
service  of  the  Company  before  the  others  wore  born.     More- 
over, if  you  turn  to  the  precedents  of  the  East  India  Company, 
you  will  find  that  in  an  analogous  case,  after  the  Cabul  disaster, 
when  certain  regiments  had  lost  the  greater  number  of  their 
oflicers,  the  Company,  in  order  to  retard  the  promotion  of 
junior  oflicers,  actually  interpolated  other  oflicers  over  their 
heads.     Surely,  if  the  East  Indin,  Company  were  justified  in 
taking  so  extreme  a  measure,  no  blame  can  attach  to  tho 
Secretary  of  Stfl,te  for  India  when,  for  the  purpose  of  fairly 
regulating  promotion  throughout  the  entire  army,  ho  retains 
in  the  cadres  of  tho  regiments  the  names  of  officers  who  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Staff  Corps.     Another  point  is  that 
under  the  old  system  there  was  no  Staff  Corps,  yet  from  most 
of  tho  regiments  a  great  number  of  officers  were  invariably 
detached  on  staff  empioymcut.     Their  names  were  borne  on 
the  strength  of  their  regiments,  and  they  as  effectually  stopped 
promotion  as  if  tho  present  Staff  Corps  had  then  existed. 

Another  grievance  alleged  by  the  noble  Earl  has  regard  to 
tho  Regimental  Bonus  Fund.  It  was  the  habit  in  many  of 
the  Indian  regiments,  although  not  in  all,  for  tho  juniors  of  tho 
regiment,  when  promotion  appeared  to  languish,  to  stimulate 
the  retirement  of  the  senior  officers  by  endeavouring  to  make 
up  a  purse  for  them.  But  promotion  in  the  Staff  Corps  now 
depends,  not  on  casualties,  but  on  length  of  service,  and  it  is 
no  longer  an  object  {ijl  oflicers  of  tlie  Staff  Corps  to  subscribe 
to  these  bonus  funds.  Consequently  the  value  of  the  bonus 
funds  has  diiniiiishetl,  and  by  a  kind  of  reflex  argument  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  blamed  for  the  result,  as  being 
tho  autlior  of  the  Staff  Corps.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  these  bonus  transactions  were  entirely  of  a  private 
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natnvo,  ami  tlioy  have  been  pronounced,  in  the  most  specific 
terms,  by  our  Courts  of  law  to  bo  totally  illegal.  The  practice 
has  never  been  recognised  by  tlio  military  authorities,  althougli 
it  lias  undoubtedly  been  winlced  at.  Moreover,  every  time 
a  young  officer  put  his  liand  into  liis  pocket  ho  obtained  fair 
value,  in  tlic  sliape  of  promotion,  for  what  he  had  given,  and 
nothing  could  bo  more  unfair  than  to  call  upon  the  taxpayer 
of  India  to  make  up  the  loss  incurred  on  these  irregular 
speculations. 

It  is,  I  can  assure  your  Lordships,  a  most  difficult  and 
ungracious  task  that  I  have  had  to  discharge,  because  nothing 
can  bo  said  in  support  of  tlie  debt  of  gratitude  that  wo  owe 
tliese  Indian  officers  tliat  I  do  not  agree  with.  But  as  I  am 
convinced  tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  advantage  in  the 
late  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  Indian  army  has 
resulted  to  a  considerable  exteuu  in  favour  of  the  officers,  no 
other  course  was  open  to  me  but  tliat  which  I  have  adopted. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  recommend  the 
issuing  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  how  far  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  former  Commission  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  bo  only  a  waste  of  your  Lordships'  time  to 
trespass  further  upon  your  attention,  and  I  will  therefore 
conclude  by  reminding  your  Lordships  that  the  advantages 
accruing'  to  officers  of  the  local  army  under  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  regTilations  may  bo  briefiy  stated  in  the  following 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  granted  to  them,  in 
addition  to  everything  they  previously  possessed,  an  annual 
sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  uKjney. 

Secondly.  In  consequence  of  a  grant  of  £G  1,560  a  year,  forty- 
nine  officers,  whose  promotion  would  otherwise  have  depended 
on  casualties,  have  received  immediate  jn'omotion  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  while  400  other  officers,  majors,  captains, 
and  lieutenants,  have  received  corresponding  advancement. 

Thirdly.  A  li^...3nant-colonelcy  will  probably  now  bo  reached 
in  thirty  instead  of  thirty-four  years,  and  a  colonelcy  in  thirty- 
nine  instead  of  forty-five  years,  while  the  grade  of  major  will 
probably  be  passed  in  half  the  former  time. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  TIOURE  OF  LORDS  IN  OITOSITION  TO  EAIIL 
GREY'S  MOTION  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
STATE  OF  IRELAND,    MARCU  IG.     18GC. 

Earl  Grey  moved  "  Tliat  the  House  will  on  Tuesday  next  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland." 

Lord  Dufferin  said : — My  Lords,  I  ought  perliaps  to  make 
some  apology  for  addressing  your  Lordships  at  this  period  of 
the  evening,  when  so  many  other  noble  lords  are  anxious  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  important  topics  which  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Lordships  by  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey).  I  thought,  however,  that  it  might 
not  be  displeasing  to  this  House,  and  not  inconvenient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  impending  division,  that  some  one  who,  like 
myself,  is  not  identified  with  any  political  party  or  religious 
sect  in  L'eland,  but  whose  material  interests  are  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  that  country,  should  submit  to  your  Lordships 
such  facts  and  considerations  in  connection  with  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  as  his  own  personal  exjierience  and  obser- 
vation have  taught  him.  And  in  endeavouring  to  discharge 
this  duty  I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  my  sole  aim  and 
anxiety  will  be  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  actual  and  simple  truth,  without  any  endeavour  to 
exaggerate  or  distort  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  beg  leave,  both  as  a  peer  of  Ireland  and 
as  a  member  of  your  Lordships'  House,  to  tender  my  most 
hearty  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  for  having  given  us  this  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  state  of  Ireland.  When  it  has  become 
necessary  to  apply  to  that  country  such  a  severe  measure  of  re- 
pression as  the  suspension  of  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  is  right 
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uiul  fitting  that  wo  should  as  soon  as  may  bo  enter  upon  an 
oxaniinatiun  of  tho  relations  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries,  and  that  we  should,  however  disheartening  the  task 
may  be,  take  down  the  volume  of  Ireland's  wrongs,  which  it 
was  hoped  had  been  closed  for  ever  by  the  remedies  which  past 
Parliaments  have  provided,  and  go  again,  item  by  item,  line 
by  line,  through  the  whole  of  that  sorrowful  account.  But 
while  I  approve  the  course  adopted  by  the  noble  Earl  so  far  as 
it  enables  your  Lordships  to  consider  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
it  will  nevertheless  be  my  duty  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  nega- 
tive the  motion  upon  two  grounds.  The  first  objection  to  tho 
motion  is  on  the  ground  of  form.  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient  if  tho  House  were  called  upon,  whether  it  went 
into  committee  or  not,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  resolu- 
tions with  which  it  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
itself  acquainted.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  course  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  pursued  in  making  his  speech  and  reading 
his  resolutions,  he  has  adopted  the  practice  of  the  American 
duellist,  who,  first  concealing  a  twelve-barrelled  pistol  about 
his  person,  engages  his  antagonist  in  (Conversation,  and  then 
discharges  the  weapon  at  him  through  his  pocket.* 

But  I  also  object  to  the  motion  because  I  believe  it  is 
founded  on  the  altogether  erroneous  assumption  that  the  evils, 
the  discontent,  and  the  disaJBfection  which,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  Ireland,  are  the  results  of  legisla- 
tion. In  reality,  however,  they  neither  result  from  legislation, 
nor  can  they  be  removed  by  any  abnormal  or  exceptional  legis- 
lation at  the  present  moment.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  remedial  measures  which  can  bo 
applied  to  Ireland.  Indeed  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  such  an 
observation  in  regard  to  England  or  to  any  other  prosperous 
country,  but  what  I  do  say  is  that  the  subjects  which  are  put 
forward  as  grounds  of  complaint  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Fenian  movement,  and  by  the  promoters  of  that  wider  sphere 
of  discontent  which  also  exists,  though  I   believe  it  to  be 

*  Earl  Grey  bad  read  to  the  House  twelve  resolutious  which  he  intended  to 
move  in  the  cvcut  of  his  proposal  for  a  Committee  of  the  wliolo  House  being 
adopted 
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extrcnioly  iittomiatcd,  iiro  not  llio  result  ol'  any  l('f,nslatioii  or 
of  any  want  of  legislation,  but  arc  to  bo  traced,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  traditional  hostility  to  this  country  engendered  by 
evils  long  since  abolished ;  secondly,  to  certain  peculiarities  iu 
the  national  character ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  which  neither  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen  nor  the  legisla- 
tive omnipotence  of  I'arliament  can  pretend  to  control.  Now 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  I 
would  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  what  are  the  things  of 
which  com})laint  is  made  by  tlioso  who  represent  themselves  as 
champions  either  of  the  Fenian  movement  or  of  the  national 
party  in  Ireland. 

As  far  as  I  have  studied  the  manifestoes  issued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  or  their  followers,  I  have  only 
discovered  three  subjects  of  complaint  that  come  within  the 
competence  of  Parliament.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which 
enlists  the  sympathy  of  the  noble  Earl — namely,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland ;  the  second  is 
the  absence  of  security  to  the  tenant  for  compensation  for 
improvements ;  and  the  third  the  extensive  emigration.  I 
ask  your  Lordships  to  examine  the  three  counts  of  the 
indictment  preferred  against  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
first  inquiry  is  as  to  whether  the  disaffection  now  exist- 
ing in  Ireland  can  be  referred  to  any  one  of  them,  and  the 
next  is  whether  any  change  that  we  could  make  would  have 
the  effect  of  extinguishing  that  disaffection.  Now  the  noble 
Earl  has  made  a  very  vigorous  and  a  very  formidable  attack 
upon  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  I  do  not  appear 
here  as  an  advocate  or  apologist  of  the  Establishixl  Church 
system  in  Ireland.  With  a  great  deal  that  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  I  am  disposed  to  agree,  but  I  say  that  the  presence 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  has  not  anything  to  do 
with  the  present  disaffection.  If  the  revenues  of  that  Esta- 
blishment were  transferred  by  a  prospective  measure  to  take 
effect  at  the  death  of  the  present  incumbents,  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  keep  a  single  man  from  crossing  the  Atlantic  or 
prevent  the  casting  of  a  single  Fenian  bullet.  The  designs  of 
the  Fenians  are  directed  as  much  against  the  moral  supremacy 
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(if  tli(!  Catlioru^  pvicstlioud  as  against  the  material  einolninonts 
of  tlio  Established  Church.  Tersons  cuiiiieeted  with  tho 
Fenian  nievement  have  been  heard  to  express  regret  at  tho 
passing  of  the  Enianeipa,tion  Act  on  tho  ground  that  it  kept 
men  from  their  ranks  who  would  otherwise  havo  joined  them. 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  tho  anomalies  of  the  Established 
Cliureh  in  Ireland,  and  1  am  ready  to  argue  tho  matter  in  tho 
abstract  on  general  grounds  of  policy ;  but,  considering  tho 
humble  position  which  I  occupy  in  tho  Government,  I  think  it 
will  bo  more  becoming  in  mo  not  to  follow  the  noblo  Earl 
through  such  details  or  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  lengthened 
statement  of  my  private  opinion  on  tho  subject.  I  think  that 
it  will  be  more  convenient  that  I  should  at  once  proceed  to 
tho  subject  which  otlier  persons  havo  considered  to  bo  a  more 
essential  element  of  Irish  discontent — namely,  Tenant-Right. 

My  Lords,  I  admit  at  once  that  the  inquiry  how  far  tho 
uneasiness  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  tho  minds  of  tho  occu- 
pants of  land  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Fenian  movement  is 
a  more  ditlicult  investigation  than  that  connected  with  tho 
Church  ;  but  nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  your  Lordships  that  tho  agrarian  revolution  which  tho 
Fenians  have  in  view  is  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  tho 
extravagant  pretensions  advanced  by  persons  who  put  them- 
selves forward  as  tho  advocates  of  the  tenants  in  Ireland ; 
because  while  the  small  farmers  arc  generally  loyal  and  are 
interested  in  the  security  of  laud,  their  farmsteads  and  their 
cattle  would  be  the  first  sacrifices  to  a  successful  Fenian  insur- 
rection. I  do  not  propose  this  evening  to  enter  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  transactions  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland.  I  may,  however,  observe  that  as 
estates  in  Ireland  are  much  subdivided,  it  is  very  difiieult  for 
a  landlord,  dealing  with  a  number  of  tenants  who  do  not 
occupy  more  than  thirty  acres  and  some  whose  holdings  are  as 
small  as  five  acres,  to  find  the  necessary  buildings  and  farm 
accommodation  for  all  his  tenants.  Moreover,  it  has  become 
evident  of  late  years  that  these  small  patches  of  gi'ound  cannot 
be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  consequently  the  landlord 
is  reluctant  to  build  four  or  five  farmhouses  where,  if  the  farms 
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woro  of  proper  size,  one  would  sufTieo.  The  result  is  that  it  liiis 
become  a  I'reqiK'iit  jtructiee  for  the  tenant  to  make  the  inipri)ve- 
incnts  himself,  hut  1  think  it  right  to  say  that  this  rule  is  not 
witiiout  exceptions.  Since  1847  no  h>s3  a  sum  than  £1,800,UU0 
has  been  expended  by  the  Irish  landlords  in  the  improvement  of 
their  pro[)i!rties,  and  of  that  amount  no  less  than  £75,000  has 
been  expended  on  farm  buildings  and  £4,500  on  the  erection 
of  cottages.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  improvement  by  the  tenant  is  the  rule ;  and  I  must  say 
that  the  Irish  tenant  without  a  lease  is  in  a  much  less 
favourable  position  than  a  Scotch  or  an  English  tenant.  But 
in  consequence  of  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  Irish  farmer  is  placed  at  a  further  disadvantage  owing  to 
the  unwillingness  of  some  landlords  to  grant  leases.  I  think 
they  are  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  peasant  has 
such  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  laud  that  the  small  farmer 
cannot  be  induced  to  pass  from  the  condition  of  an  im- 
poverished tenant  to  that  of  an  independent  labourer.  He 
will  make  any  promise  and  endure  any  privations  to  acquire 
the  possession  of  land.  I  can  understand  that  in  countries 
where  side  by  side  with  the  small  holdings  of  the  peasants 
there  are  other  means  of  absorbing  the  extra  labour  of  the 
peasantry,  and  where  thus  there  are  means  of  preventing  the 
continual  subdivision  of  those  small  holdings,  small  farms 
may  be  found  to  answer ;  but  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  conviction  that  this  system  has  been 
the  curse  of  Ireland.  In  illustration  of  some  of  its  evil  effects 
I  may  observe  that  the  small  farmers,  not  being  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  labourers,  are  forced  to  take  their  children  away 
from  school  at  the  very  time  when  they  ought  to  be  receiving 
such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood.  As  long  as  their  father  is  alive  these  children  live 
in  a  worse  position  than  that  of  any  labourer,  and  when  he 
rties  their  sole  ambition  is  to  divide  his  farm  in  small  patches 
among  them.  From  this  state  of  things  has  sj)rung  up  that 
unfortunate  competition  for  land  to  which  we  owe  the  unpro- 
tected position  of  the  tenant.  As  long  as  the  old  management 
of  the  estates  prevailed  the  evils  of  the  system  did  not  display 
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tluMiisolvcs  so  sliil;iii<^'ly,  IjuI  when  uutlcr  the  oponitiDii  of  tlio 
EncuinlK'nMl  J'^stiitcs  Act  the  oM  leiiiints  wore  hrouf^^lit  into 
contiK't  with  ini'ii  of  inon»  bnsinoss-liko  liiil)its  who  had  boiiglit 
tlio  |)roi)orty  to  iniik(^  inonry  of  it,  lh"so  tomiuts  bcu-amo  moro 
sonsiblo  of  tlu'ir  [)ositi(in  ;  mul  Iumicc^  tlio  (leinand  for  Teiiant- 
Icif.dit.  But  tli'Tc  oaii  1)0  no  pjrcatcr  mistake  tliaii  to  confonnil 
this  ajipoal  for  wliat  tho  ti>nants  suppose  to  l»o  their  rii^hts 
with  the  projKJsal  of  the  ]'\'nians  for  a  ro-distrihution  of  land 
in  Irehiiid.  In  fiict,  my  liords,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
tlioso  very  persons  who  are  anxious  for  inirliamoutary  in- 
torferenco  on  the  ground  that  they  ar(3  about  to  lay  out  con- 
siderabh;  sums  of  money  on  their  farms,  wouM  bo  tho  very  last 
to  jeopardize  tiiose  important  interests  by  embarking  in  so 
dangerous  an  enterj>rise  as  the  Fenian  insurrection.  If  it  were 
neiH'ssary  1  eould  prove  to  your  .Lordslu])s  that,  altliougli  tlie 
adoption  of  some  of  the  amendments  in  the  law  suggested  by 
tho  more  enthusiastic  fric.'uds  of  tlie  farmer  might  ultimately 
prove  beneficial,  yet  their  immediate  effect  would  be  to  stimu- 
l.ite  discontent  ratlu>r  than  to  extinguish  it.  ^Jak'-\  for 
instance,  a  very  favourite  improvement  suggested  in  tho 
North,  and  which,  1  admit,  miglit  be  ultimately  beneficial — 
I  mean  the  taking  away  fnnn  the  landhtrd  of  the  right 
of  distraint.  tSup])ose  that  such  a  change  in  tho  law  was 
seen  to  be  impending,  what  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence ?  On  every  estate  in  Ireland  where  a  heavy  weight 
of  arrears  exists,  no  matter  how  indulgent  the  landlord, 
lio  would  at  once,  to  protect  his  own  interests,  call  iu  those 
arrears;  and  however  satisfactory  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
philanthropist  such  a  clearing  up  of  old  scores  would  be, 
it  is  very  doubti'ul  whether  you  could  persuade  the  unfor- 
tunate tenant  who  suddenly  found  himself  overtaken  by  an 
unexpected  demand  for  payment  to  the  landlord  of  all  that 
is  due  to  him,  that  the  legislation  productive  of  such  a 
demand  is  of  the  beneficent  character  which  it  is  represented 
to  be. 

In  fact,  the  misfortune  of  the  state  of  Ireland  is  this,  that  for 
a  series  of  years  the  I'abric  of  society  has  rested  on  a  wrong 
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iuiindiitioii.  In  roiiseqiU'iKM*  ol'  wliiit  I  slmll  mil  a  (lispoiisutioii 
of  Providcnco,  tlio  ropoiistnictiou  of  tlmt  fabric  has  in  sonic 
(Iptrrcr  hcconto  necessary,  Itnt  a  state  of  transition  is  in  every 
coiiininnity  a  state  of  snfferin^  to  a  <;rcat  niinilter  of  individnals 
al'fecte(l  l»y  it.  Wiien  introdncin;^  iiujirovements  wliicli  arc 
likely  to  |»lace  the  machinery  of  society  on  a  bettor  footing 
hereafter,  whilst  stiinnlaiinj^  the  pro^^ress  of  transition  yon  aro 
very  apt  to  intrroase  th(*  actnal  anionnt  of  discontent.  Of  one 
tiling  1  am  })erfeetly  certain,  that  no  portion  of  the  present 
disaffection  in  Ireland  can  be  traced  to  ne<;Ioct  on  th<(  part  of 
the  (Jovernment  in  introdncin^  laws  for  the  im[»rovement  of 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  althonj^h  I  may  take 
this  opportnnity  of  asserting;  that  it  wonld  ho  very  possihh^  to 
improve  the  law,  and  to  n'nder  it,  what  it  now  is  not,  as  liberal 
us  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  either  of  the  sister 
kingdoms. 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  only  remains  for  mo  to  notice  the  third 
gnmnd  of  cimiplaint  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Imperial  (Jovern- 
ment,  and  insisted  on  with  considerable  force  by  the  noble 
Earl,  namely,  the  excessive  emigration  from  Ireland  which  has 
taken  place  dnring  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  boon  said  by 
a  very  eminent  person  in  another  place,  that  deep-seated 
indeed  mnst  be  the  evils  of  any  conntry  from  whose  shores  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  the  popnlati(jn  is  compelled  to  flee.  With 
that  observation  I  entirely  and  cordially  agree.  Bnt  the 
question  is,  are  these  evils  the  result  of  legislation,  or  are  they 
due  to  causes  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  with  ?  Lotus  consider  cahnly  and  dispassionately 
the  nature  of  this  emigration.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  correct  three  prevalent  misconce})tious,  namely, 
that  emigration  only  commenced  after  the  potato  failure ;  that 
it  was  principally  confined  to  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  stimulated  by  evictions  carried 
out  by  the  landowners.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  ten  years 
previous  to  1841  more  than  half  a  million  of  persons  quitted 
the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  on  a  comparison  founded  on  the 
denominational  census  of  1834  and  1861  it  will  be  found 
that  although  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  the  decrease  amonu* 
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tlio  Celtie  portion  of  thi^  population  may  have  been  in  u 
morn  ra[>id  ratio,  yet  tliat  in  the  purely  ajifrieultural  districts 
the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cnii;j;rati()n  was  nearly 
identical.  How  very  little  influence  upon  the  euii^ration  from 
Ireland  is  to  be  attributed  to  evicti(»ns  by  the  landlords  will 
b(^  seen  when  T  mention  to  your  riordsliips  that  on  an  avera;j;e 
tlu!  number  of  evictions  during;  th(?  past  few  years  has  Ixmmi 
from  (iUO  to  700  annually,  while  the  number  of  emij^rants  has 
been  from  80,000  to  110,000.  And  tiiat  some  such  change  was 
necessary  is  amply  prov(Hl  from  the  following  simple  fact,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  that  over  came  under  my  notice, 
and  wliich  is  vouched  for  on  the  conjoint  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  Archliishop  IMurray,  and  i\Ir.  i\Iore  O'Ferrall. 
In  1831  it  appears  that  live  i)ersons  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  lrelan<l  on  the  same  quantity 
of  land  as  was  cultivated  by  two  persons  in  (ireat  Britain, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  total  agricultural  produce 
of  Great  Britain  was  exactly  four  times  the  total  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Ireland.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  tlie  State  at  that  time  was  based  on  one  of  the 
most  unsubstantial  and  insecure  foundations  on  whi(.'h  any 
country  ever  existed.  From  the  landlord  in  his  mansion 
to  the  peasant  in  his  cabin,  every  one  was  in  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  potato.  Undoubtedly  every  man  in 
those  days  was  happy  enougli,  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
still  looked  back  to  as  "  the  good  old  days  before  the  potato 
famine."  It  is  quite  true  that  the  poorest  peasant  could 
always  find  a  patch  of  mountain  where  he  could  grow  his 
favourite  vegetable;  there  were  always  stones  and  mud  .it 
hand  out  of  which  to  construct  a  cabin ;  there  was  always  a 
bog  from  wliich  to  cut  turf;  there  was  always  a  handsome 
girl  to  make  him  the  father  of  twelve  children  in  about  a 
dozen  years,  and  there  was  always  the  pig  to  pay  the  rent. 
Potatoes,  pigs,  and  children  were  projiagated  in  a  highly 
agreeable  and  free-hearted  manner.  But,  my  Lords,  will 
anybody  tell  me  that  this  species  of  existence  is  one  to  l)o 
regretted,  or  re-established  if  that  were  possible  ?     Will  any 
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ono  say  thtit  tlio  thousands  ami  thousands  of  onorojctic,  indus- 
trious men  who  arc  now  pushing'  th((ir  way  in  tlio  world  on  th(* 
(»thi'r  side  of  tho  Alhinti(!  have  not  Ix'cn  iKMiditt'd  liy  tho 
chjiiij^o  iiii|>()S(Ml  u|t(in  them,  not  throu^'h  any  intcrrcrcnco  on 
the  part  of  I'arliaiiicnt,  l)iit  l»y  a  most  nicrcifid  int('rjM»sition  of 
J)iviii()  Providence  ?  It  is  (luite  truo  that  to  the  people  them- 
selves tho  crisis  of  t  'tion  was  a  pcn'iod  of  gr(>at  discomfort 
and   great  physici .  :i'ing.     Naturally  they    resented   th(! 

change;  they  fidt  aj^griovcd  at  heing  conipcUod  to  loavo  the 
fields  and  glens  endeared  to  them  hy  so  mnny  hap|)y  memories, 
lint  tho  change  onc(?  made,  that  th(>y  neither  regn!tted  it  nor 
failed  to  heuelit  by  it  is  proved  by  one  of  tho  most  touching 
facts  to  bo  found  in  tho  history  of  any  nation.  Within  sixteen 
y(uirs  from  tho  commencement  of  this  emigration,  tho  people 
who  hml  (juitted  their  native  shores  almost  in  tho  gniso  of 
paupers,  had  actually  remitte(l  no  loss  a  sum  than  £12,000,000 
for  th(^  purjiose  of  enabling  their  friends  and  relations  to  sharo 
the  liappier  prospects  wJiich  \\■vn^  being  opened  up  to  tlnun  in 
their  new  country,  wlio.se  wonderful  I'ertility  and  scanty  popu- 
lation at  once  stimulated  their  industry  and  rewarded  their 
labour.  These  remittances  of  money,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
were  long  anterior  to  any  suggestion  of  Fenianism.  'J'hero 
cannot  bo  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  emigration  is 
anything  but  a  beiulit  to  those  that  go  and  to  those  that  stay. 
If  we  compare  tho  (hnisity  of  its  population  with  that  of  other 
nations,  wc  fin<l  that  Endand  is  still  more  densely  populated 
than  any  other  European  ct)nntry.  In  every  square  mile  in 
Ireland  there  are  181  persons,  in  Franco  177,  in  Prussia  171, 
in  Austria  148,  in  Scotland  101,  and  in  Spain  90.  Unhappily 
tho  resources  of  Ireland,  mineral,  manufacturing,  or  ntitural, 
are  not  in  proportion  to  its  population.  At  this  moment  there 
are  in  that  country  no  more  than  81."),000  persons  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  c<jmmerce  or  manufacture,  while  in  England 
5,500,000  are  absorbed  by  these  industries.  On  tho  other 
hand,  there  are  probably  300,000  families,  or  1,000,000  persons, 
dependent  on  tho  land  in  Ireland  in  excess  of  those  needed  for 
its  proper  cultivation. 

Although  some  exception  may  be  taken  to  those  figures, 
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which  r  have  taken  from  the  census  talih'S  of  |S(!|,  yet  tho 
^rcat  fact  still  rcniaiiiH  un((ualilicil,  that  a  larg*?  proportion 
(»f  the  p<'(ipie  of  Irchmd  are  himging  nii,  as  it  were,  to  tho 
skirts  of  society,  and  standing  aloof  fnmi  the  discipline(l  ranks 
of  liiliour.  Ihit,  niy  li<»rtls,  perhaps  it  may  he  olijcctetl  that  if 
we  were  to  devrhip  the  resources  of  Ireland,  \si\  should  lind 
occupation  for  all  these  millions.  That  is  an  oliservation  to 
tho  force  of  which  I  at  once  bow.  I  believe  Ireland  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  far  larg(U'  jtopulation  than  it  has  yet  borne;  I 
believe  there  are  a  hundred  fountains  of  wealth  still  to  bo 
unseiiled  in  Ircdand  ;  but  what  I  say,  my  Jiords,  is  this,  for 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  k(j(^p  thousands  and  thousamls  of  indus- 
trious able-bodied  men  in  a  degraded  state  of  idleness  until  wo 
shall  have  discovered  the  seijret  for  unlocking  those;  fountains 
of  wealth,  and  for  attracting  tho  necessary  capital  to  work 
them.  Of  those  who  s[teak  of  developing  the  resources  of 
Ireland  1  would  ask,  how  can  you  expect  that  the  resources  of 
any  country  can  be  developed  as  long  as  a  state  of  insecurity 
])revails  in  \\\o  country?  Thousands  of  y(>ars  ago  Aristo[)hanes 
observed  that  i'liitus  was  a  most  timorous  deity*,  and  dej»end 
upon  it  that  IMutus  is  much  too  wise  to  trust  himself  in  a 
F(Miian  agitation. 

Now,  my  Jiords,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  ray  subject, 
it  so  happens  that  certain  facts  have  come  to  my  personal 
knowle<lge,  and  1  think  it  desirable  that  not  only  your  Lord- 
shi|>s,  but  also  the  j)ublic  at  larg(>,  sliouM  be  made  acquainted 
with  them.  To  those  who  have  been  carefully  watching  tho 
jtrogress  of  Ireland  during  the  last  three  years,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  symptom  is  so  encouraging  and  hopeful  as  the  evident 
desire  which  began  to  operate  a  short  time  ago  among  English 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  Ireland.  I  ol»served  in 
the  summer  of  last  year  that  an  English  comi)any  which  had 
been  formed  for  the  jmrpose  of  spending  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money  in  building  speculations  in  Ireland,  had  commenced 

*   XPE.  " AXijOi<;  ;    w  heiXtWan  ttuito)!'  8a(/i,oi  ojr.  v.  123. 

Xl^E.    Nr/  Tuv  Ai"'    (lAAa  Koi   Xiyovdi   Trdrres  ws  SeiAoraroi'  laO'  o 

lIAoe'Tos.  V.  20L'. 

A  i;i>r(>i'UANKs.— iVw''/s, 
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npnmtiuiiH  liy  jiiirrluiHin;^'   luiid  witliiii  three  miles  of  where  f 
live.     Hut    the    Fenian  ii^Mtation   ih'chirecl   itsrlf,  uinl,  rather 
than  eoiitimie  Iheir  enter|iri.se,  the  preiuoters  ot'  tlie  Mpeeiihitinn 
Ha('rifh'e(l   the  capital   whieh   they   luul  alreaily   invosted   un<l 
•  lisappeanul  out  »>r  the  <'ountry.     Another  caso  la  that  of  a 
gentleman  who,  havin;,'  nuulo  his  fortune)  in  JManehester,  left 
England   for   hroohcda,  tho  hirthplaco  of  his  ancestors,  and 
from  a  feelin;:,'  of  henevolencei  towards  his  fellow-countrynien, 
establishe(l   a  lar^^'e  cotton  manufactory.      In    cnns(((uence  of 
tho  cheapness  of  lahoui,  ami  the  advanta;;es  oll'ered   l»y  the 
waters  of  the  Jluyno  for  the  manufacturo  of  cotton,  ho  was  ahlo 
to  j)rosecnto  tlu;  industry  with  success,  and  last  summer  half- 
a-do/en  of  his  friends  in  Manchester  went  over  to  Ireland,  from 
m)  m(»tive  of  henevolence,  hut  simply  from  a  desire  to  sharo 
in  tlu!  profits  of  what  they  hopeil  would  he  similarly  successful 
ventures,  hut  Fenianism  hroUe  out  and  they  have  ahandoned 
their  intentions.   Then,  too,  the  t(airists  who  visit  Irelantl  during 
tho  summer  were  a  very  lar<j;e  sourc^o  of  rovonuo  to  many  of  tho 
towns  and  villages  in  tho  South  of  Ireland.     The  numlter  of 
visitors  to  Killarney  alone  amounted  to  5(J0,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  several  thousands  of  ])ounds  a  week,  hut  immo- 
diat(dy  the  Fenian  agitation  occurreil  the  wKoh;  of  theju  left. 
1  myself  met  them  returning  from  Duhlin  in  a  panic,  and  after 
Sei»tend)er    not   a  dozen    visitors   showed    themselves   in    tho 
l)laco.     I  could,  my  liords,  multiply  instances  such  as  these  to 
show  tho  way  in  which  cajjital  was  turnisd  aside  as  it  was  in 
the  very  act  of  flowing  into  the  country.     And,  my  Lords,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  notwithstanding  the  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Earl,  that  at  that  time  Ireland  was  in  a  very 
prospercms  jjosition.     And  at  this  monu'ut  I  declare  Ireland  to 
be  in  a  very  pros})erous  position.     Tho  noble  Earl  unfortunately 
tojk  it  Ibr  granted  tliat  we  should  be  ready  to  accede  to  his 
statement  when  he  spoke  to  us  of  what  he  called  "  the  admitted 
decline  of  Irish  prosperity."     I  will  not  trouble  your  liordships 
with  too  many  statistics,  but  I  will  mention  a  few  facts  which 
I  have  culled  from  authentic  returns.     In   1805  the  cattle  of 
Ireland  was  valued  at  two  millions  of  money  above  the  valua- 
tion of  the  previous  year,  and  the  value  of  live  stock  at  this 
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iihiincnt  in  i!2(i,<)()i),(i(li)  In  cxcrss  of  wlmt  it  was  in  Is  1 1. 
'riit'ii  if  wo  turn  t(»  other  a;,'rii'ulti;ral  statistiin,  \\(>  find 
tliiit  diiriii'jf  llic  lust  year  i2r),()(){)  inlditinnal  acrt  s  of  land 
\\v\\>  hri  •"■•''♦  under  |Kistura;;;e,  and  sinee  ]Sll,  liOOJMiO 
acres  (»f  w  te  land  have  heeu  reclaimed.  A;j:ain,  'J.'!:!,0(l() 
utTt'S  were  uiulcr  llax  last  year,  whi<'h  is  an  advaiiee  of  as 
much  as  li.'i  per  cent,  on  the  area  of  cultivation  of  llax  in 
IS()|.  'I'licn  with  re''ard  to  wa-'cs.  'I'he  nnlile  Marl  stated 
that  the  Irish  lahourer  was  under[)aiil,  hut  in  my  own  <!onnty 
an  Irish  lalKUirer  can  always  earn  l.s.  U(/.  to  l.w.  I'?,  a  day  ;  in 
liarvest  time  \n\  <j;ets  not  less  than  2.s.  a  day.  A  railway 
lahourer  earns  from  \(h.  to  llis.  a  wi'ck,  while  the  carpi'Uter, 
mason,  and  skilled  workmen  generally  make  from  i!l  to  t2  u 
week.  Ami  .hid;,'e  LouM^lield,  who  I  believe  will  Ik;  accepted 
as  a  person  eapahh'  of  fonning  a  correct  jud;;ment  upon  IIk'scj 
matters,  slates  that  tho  a<'tual  rise  (tf  wnj^n's  in  htdand  has 
amoiinled  to  80  percent,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Again, 
if  we  refer  to  the  LVtor  Law  Jietuins  as  another  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  we  shall  liud  that  in  l<S(i,"),  l}|,lilil  I'ewer 
jiersons  wore  in  receipt  of  relief  than  in  iSliU.  If  we  turn  to 
the  I'olice  Keturn,  we  find  tho  diudnution  of  crime  has  been 
absolutely  marvellous.  The  cases  have  been  reduced  from 
1U,()()()  in  I8."i0  to  l.dOO  cases  in  1801.  Then  il'  we  go  to  tho 
deposit  banks,  we  llml  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  de[)nsits  from  £1.()U(J,()U0  in  18(i;{  to  ill  l,UU(),OOU  in 
18(1."),  and  at  lids  moment  they  stand  £l,O0O,OUU  in  excess  of 
the  largest  sum  deposited  at  any  tinn^  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  wc  look  to  our  manufactories,  wo  find  that  the  power 
looms  in  the  North  of  Indand  have  been  actually  doubled 
within  the  last  five  years,  the  exports  of  J>elfast  have  doubled 
within  one  year,  and,  although  I  quote  from  memory,  T  thiidc 
1  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  actual  wealth  of  Irelanil  at  tho 
present  time  is  £02,000,000  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  1811. 

These  facts,  I  think,  show  plainly  enough  that  Ireland 
is  far  from  retrograding;  but  I  have  something  even  more 
surprising  to  relate.  Whilst  tho  agricultural  wealth  of  Ireland 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  that  of  Great  Britain  has  remained 
nearly  stationary;  and,  in  fact,  between  the  years  181")  and 
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1850  tlio  anip.ial  wciillli  of  (irciit  JJiitaiii  derived  from  laud  and 
ajijrieulliii'c  was  diiiiinislied  l»y  iiealry  £!)00,<lU().* 

It  may  |ierlia|ts  he  asked,  to  wliat  is  llie  j)reseiit  diMafleetioii 
ill  Ireland  allrihiited,  if  it  is  not  to  he  aeconnled    'or  hy  th(! 
existence  of  tiio  Estahlishe*!  Chundi,  or  hy  llie  alie;^cd  unsatis- 
factory condition  of   the   hind   (juestion.     I    helieve  that  this 
question  can   h(!  easily  ans\v(;red.     Let  us  see  for  a    inoineut 
what   have    heen   the   iiivariahle    chiiraeteristi(!S    which    hav(i 
sio;iialised   the   ]»eriods  of  disalVeetion  in   Ircdaud.     Jn   every 
case  diinionstrations  of  a  relxdlious  character  in   Irelaixl  luive 
been  })ropaj^ate(l  from  without.     In  17!*8  the  risinjjj  in  iridand 
followed    upon    tho   French    llevolution.     In    IS  IS,   too,   tho 
events  in  Frelaud  were  the  consequence  of  European  disturh- 
uiices,  and  the  ul^ortive  atteni[>ts  of   I8(i(i  may  he  traced  even 
mor(!  clearly  to  foreign  inlluenee.     Jt  may,  wilh  ^reat  justice, 
b(!  deman<h.'d  why  the   Irisli    pe(t|>le  are  always  so  willinj^  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  wiles  of  these;  alien  se(lition-monjfers ; 
hut  that  question,  too,  is  easily  answerc'd.     1  must,  however, 
first  deny  that  the   Irish  peoph^  generally  are  disaffected.     I 
believe  that  as  a  whole  tlu;    Irisli   nali(^n    is  essentially  L)yal 
iiiid  contented,  hut  there  does  undoid>te(||y  exist   amon^'  the 
lowest  class  of  th(;  Irish  i)(.'o[)le  a  traditional  hostility  to  this 
ce.mtry,  a  feeling  eiij^-endered,  uo  douht,  hy  tlu'  evil  treatnuMit 
that  Ireland  has  met  with  at  the  hands  ol"  Mngland  durin;^"  parst 
centuries,  a  feelinjL;,-   whieh  it  is  of  (iourse  absurd  to  exjiect  will 
disappear  at  once.  Nothiufr,  moreover,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  loyal  ami  cntluisiastic  devotion  which  pervades  the  minds 

*  iS'i'L  iunoiiiitdf  tii(;  I'miK  rty  and  Iiicuiikm)!'  i'^wwi  r.iit;iiii  lii  rivoil  iVoni  Land 
and  A^riruliiui',  liiiMu  to  Assds.sincnt  for  Taxatii'ii  in  the  years  1815  and 
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THE  Ilh'AL  CALLS/-:  OF  DIS AFFECT/ON. 


of  tlio   Irish   ji(Mi|)l(^  towards  w hilt  they  rcffai'd   as  a  national  /  ^^^ '•  . 
caiis(\     I  uduhl  only  remind  yonr  IiOi'dshi|)s,  iis  an  instance  of  i^ 


the  attaelinient  ol'  the    Irish    |)e;isant  to  whiit  he  considers  his 
Taction  or  party,  of  the  feud  which  existed  hetween  two  vilIaf:;os 
—  I  do  not  for  th(j  moment  reniend>er  their  names — in  which 
the  resi'"(,'tive  [»arti(.'S  wen.'  di;^nili('d  by  the  ai)|t<-llations  of  tho 
"  two  yoar  olds  "  and  tho  "  thre(3  year  olds."     Thesff  factions 
HVaih'd  themselves  of  ev(!ry  opi)ortunity  they   coidd  llnd  to 
break  tlnsir  adversaries'  hea<ls,  and  to  commit  upon  one  another 
every  kind  of  cruelty,  and  all  on  aeeouut  of  a  dissension,  tho 
cansiujf  which  had  been  com[)let(!ly  forgott(;n  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
W'iien,  therefore,  a  large  number  of  advoiturers  s})read  them- 
S(;lves  over  the  country,  o])('nin,g'  tlut  beerhouses  and  scatterinj^ 
handfuls  of  silver  in  all  directions,  telling  a  j)oor  and  (,'Xeitable 
po[)nlation  that  an  American  llet't  is  on   its  way  to  Jiantry 
JJiiy  for  the  i»ur[)os(!  of  bestowing  u[)on  each  of  tlu;  enrapturcid 
listeners  a  smart  house  and  property,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered 
at  that  they  have  been  to  some  extent  successful,  although  it 
is  satisfactcjry  to  notice  that  the  victims  of  these;  deliisiijns  are 
conlined  to  the  most  ignorant  of  tlu!  nmsses.     Your  Lordships 
will  observe   that  each   succ^essive  attempt   at   revolution  in 
Ireland  has  been  weaker  than  its  predecessors.     In  17iJ8  many 
members  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in    Ireland  wavo-  in- 
volved in  the  rising;  in   1S18  tin*  att('mpt  only  reached  tho 
level  (jf  the  middle  classes,  and  now  in  18(i(J  the  movement  is 
conlined  to  th(3  lowest  and  the  most  ignorant  portion  ol'  tho 
people.     Tho  disaffection  which  at  pn.'sent  exists  in  In.'Iand 
cannot,  J  believe,  be  removed  by  any  exceptional  legislation 
which  you  may  attfunpt.     That  disaffection  is  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  tho  Irish  J']stablished  Church,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  witli  the  landlord  and  tenant  ([uestion.     It  is,  moreover, 
entirely  unsliare(l  by  those  who  have  anything  to  lose,  or  by 
any  religious  community  who  re(;ognis(3  the  iirst  princi[iles  of 
morality.    It  has  been  ])ropagat'(l  by  iililaistering  Injnlcs  among 
the  ignoi;int  and  uneilucati;(l  class  of  the  people,  whose  material 
con\fort  and  social  status  have  uid'ortunately  \nnm  compronused 
by  tho  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  since  1810. 

Although,  my  Jjords,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
present  disallection  in  Ireland  is  not  attributable  to  any  want 
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ol'  |ir<i|)(!r   Ic^Mslatioii,  ami    llial    i(    is   not   lo    l)i'    rcfiiovcil    l»y 
special   enact UH'iils,  I    am   anxious   to   i^iiaril    myself  IVom   IIk; 
impulalion   of    Itclicvin;^  that   no    lc;^isIation    is   rc(jiiirc(|    I'or 
Irdanil.     On  1  lie  contrary,  I  hclicvc  tliat  ni\u:\\  remains  to  he; 
done,  and  when   the  suitahle  time  arrives  yonr  Lordships  u  ill, 
I  (h»nl)t  not,  ^ive  your  hest  attention  to  any  renieilial  measures 
that  may  he  proposcid.     Still  less  am  I  disposed  to  thiid<  that 
nothin;^   can   hi;   done  hy    th(!    moral    indnence  of   thos<!   who 
ar(!  connect<'d  with    IrelamI    hy  the  ties  of  j)roperty.      It    is  to 
lliem  indi'cd  that  we  Iwive  to  look  I'or  assistance  in  onrattemjits 
to  eir<'('t  tli(!  I'e^i'iierat ion  of  that  c()Mntry,  and  it  n])[)(;ars  to  me 
that  those  who  deriv(!  a  hir^e   portion   of  their   revenue  from 
Irelaiifl  incur  a  very  ^rave  responsihility  if  they  c.on(in(!  th(;ir 
interest  in  their  fellow-countrymen  and   their  tenants  to  ascf-r- 
taininf^  the  colour  of  their   money.      It   is   not,  liowever,  only 
the  b(;nevolenc<'  ()V  the  f^enerosity  of  the  landed  projirielors  ol' 
Ireland  that  can  el'fe(;t  a  clian;^n!  in   the  fe(;lin;^'s  of  the  jx-oph;. 
What  they  demand  is  your  symjiathy,  tlu;  actual   |U'esen<'i'  of 
yoursfdves,   your  wives,   and    your  dau^dit(!rs    niovin;^    amon^^ 
tlieni    in  tlwar  villaj^es,   active   in  the   promotion   of  worhs  of 
(diarity,  thus  convincing  tlu!   peo|)|e  that  you   re^^ard  them  as 
your  f,jll(jw-countrynH;n  an<l    Ireland  as   your  country,     f  do 
not,  ]i()wev(!r,  wish  to  exafrf^ei'ute  these  influeufvs.      I  lielievt;  it 
would  he  as  wnni;^  to  j)la(;(!  our  hopes  for  the  fului'e  jtrospcrily 
of  li'cland    upon    the    exertions  and    inlluencc;    ol'    individual 
landhjrds  as  it  would  he  to  oxj)e(5t  Indand  to  Ix;  regenerated  l»y 
exceptional  J'arlianntnt.iry  le;^islation.      It  is  on  lii^dier,  wider, 
and  more  powerful   af^^encies  that  we  must  fix  our  ho[)es,  and 
thoso  agencies  hav(3  alr('ady  couiukmhumI  their o[)erati(jns  in  the 
more   equal    distrihution    of  the    population   in  the  liclds   of 
labour  and  employment.      In  the  nieantiuK!  uooljici'  course  is 
o[»en  to  us  hut  to  pursue  that    liolic)  so   hajtpily  inaugurated 
hy  tin;  ])n;sent   Lord  Lieut(.'nant  of  Ireland*,  and  with  a  tem- 
perate,  firm,   and    irresistihlo    hand    to   protect    the    industry, 
th(!  property,  and  the;  (education  of  tin;  country  ageinst  the;  (;vil 
designs  of  the  unprincipled   adv(;nturers   hy    whom  they   are 
assaile(',  and    to   save,  as   far  as   possihhs,   tin;   iIujx.'H  <jf  those 
adventurers  from  the  conse(jn''nces  /I' their  folly. 


Til.;  Karl  ..rCa 
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Sl'KKCII  AT  'I'lIM  ANXIVMItSAKY  FIIS'I'IVAL  OF  'I'lIK  IIOSI'ITAL 
FOli  SICK  (JIlir.DltKN,  (illFA'l'  Olt.MOM)  STKKK'I',  I.OXDON. 
WILLIS'S  UOOMS.     FFI5IM;AI!Y  1^7.     \Hi;7. 

l;Oiti)  DiJi'FKftiN  said  :— liiidit'S  iuid  ()!(!ntl(!iii(;ii,  it  is  now 
my  <liit.y  to  |)roj)oso  tli(5  toiist  of  IIk;  (ivciiinj^,  "  Prosperity 
to  tin;  llosj)itiil  i'or  Sick  ('liildrcii  and  lu.'alth  to  its  little  iii- 
iiiatos."  (iciitl(;inf;ii,  it  has  ol'tcii  Im.'oii  my  duty  to  plead  i'or 
OIK!  or  otli(!r  of  the  tKjbh;  (diarities  of  London,  but  f  can  tndy 
say  that  1  novor  felt  more  devoted  to  my  task  than  I  do  to- 
iii^dit.  If  there  is  one  s(;ntiment  mon;  nnivvirsal  than  another 
tliroii;^lioiit  the  ran^^e  oi'  animate  nature  it  is  the  feeling  of 
t(!nderness  and  eom[)assion  f(jr  the  ycjung,  an  instinct  inherent 
in  the  most  sava^^o  beasts  and  tho  lowest  typos  oi'  animal 
creation.  I'^verywhere  childhood  is  regardisd  as  a  privileged 
])(;riod,  of  which  happin(!ss  shoidd  Ite  tlu;  indef(!asible  posses- 
si(ni.  lOven  those  monj  subtle  laws  whicli  regulate  our  spiritual 
existence  seem  to  r(!cognise  this  ])rinciple,  and  for  that  short 
tiuK!  which  is  so  aptly  called  the  age  of  innocence  tin;  inexor- 
able pressuHi  of  (jur  moral  resjxmsibilities  is  susp(;nded,  and 
tho  distr(!ssing  sense  of  a  neglect(;d  duty  and  of  an  unfullilletl 
ideal  scarcely  penetrat(!S  our  intelligcnict!.  l^'ree  and  careless 
w(!  wand(;r  up  and  down  a  transient  i'^hjii,  while  the  glad  voicr; 
oi'  natuH!  without  bids  us  I'ejoice,  and  within  tho  sanction  of  an 
untnjnbhid  cons(ti(!nce  rci-echoes  the  loving  invitation. 

J)Ut,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  this  as  a  g(ineral  rule 
may  bo  tin;  case,  the  exji<!rience  of  those  <acquainted  with  tiiis 
great  metropolis  affords  a  diflenfut  picture.  Here  at  tho  very 
centre  and  (;or(;  <)f  l']urop(;an  civilisation  promatun;  decrepitude 
and  precocious  depravity  too  often  ]»oisoii  tho  very  springs  of 
existence.     Dad  food,  bad  air,  bad  companionship,  tin;  want  of 
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})r(»j)(!r  iinrsiii;:-,  tin;  tolnl  ahscncc  oC  proix-r  (;(lii('uti(»ii,  rcndor 
1iiiihIi'c(1s  iiimI  tli(tusun<l,s  of  iniscrultlc!  ydiiii;.''  crciitiircs  i;4ii(iriuit 
(»r  wliiit  if  is  li»  bi'  well  anil  <il'  wlii.l  it  is  to  lie  iniioccnl.  'I'o 
siicli  Iiii|(|iiii(',s,s  is  ii  tcnii  iis  iiicoiniircliciisiMc  us  virtiK; ;  iii- 
diisti'}',  ami  \  iiiiiiiit  add  honesty,  is  alnidst  u  jtliysical  inipus- 
sihility;  wiiili^  Iho  irritation  and  tiu!  incnlal  depravity  which 
ai'e  too  ol'ten  developfjd  hy  disease  only  invest  with  u  still  more 
sinister  ehai'aeter  the  unl>ridle(l  passions  and  th(3  wayward 
instincts  ol"  yonth.  1  helievo,  <^entlenien,  it  is  eaienlated  that 
at  this  very  moment  ui»wards  of  150, ()(J(J  yonn^  hoys  and  girls 
ar(!  gnjwing  ii[)  aronnd  ns  (sntirely  destitute  ol"  any  cdueutiou 
wliatcvcr;  while  of  the  total  mortality  <ii'  the  metropolis  oiie- 
liair  (;(»nsists  of  those  who  die  under  the  ag(!  of  t<ni,  and  ono- 
I'ourth  (jf  those  who  ii(!Vor  roach  the  agi^  of  two.  It  is  to 
mitigat<j  this  intolerahlo  evil  that  this  institution  has  \\vva\ 
established  ;  and  when  we  consid(;r  how  many  indiieemt'nls  of 
S(;l[ish  interest  as  well  as  of  humanity  urf^(;  ns  io  abate  this 
liorriblo  state  of  thinj^s,  it  is  scarcfdy  to  bo  understood  that  a 
want  of  funds  or  a  want  of  pro[»er  su|»[)ort  should  coidino  ycjur 
exertions  within  limits  so  utt(jrly  inaihjquate  io  the  proper  and 
lef,'iti]nato  sphere  of  your  operuti<jns. 

For,  ladi(;s  and  fi,(;ntlemeii,  it  is  to  bo  romenibercd  that 
lli(;r(!  are  four  distin(,'t  biiUidits  thiit  such  an  institution  as 
this  is  calculated  to  conf</r  njion  fiie  community  at  lar'^c. 
In  the  iirst  placi!,  thcn'o  is  tluj  absolute  good  which  you 
(h)  to  the  little  children  whom  your  ministraticjns  may  savo 
from  death,  or  from  a  lifolong  dei)ravity  and  a  state  of  de- 
]»endenc(.'  that  juiglit  almost  be;  considered  worse  than  death. 
^Jlieu  there  is  the  admiralde  opporturuty  which  might  Lo 
aflonlcfl  by  your  institution  if  it  were  moi'e  extensive  to 
those  young  women  who  wish  to  Jit  t !iems('lves  for  S(^rvi(;o  in 
the  nurseries  of  the  upjter  classes.  Thirdly,  you  su|»ply  to  th(3 
jnedical  [)rofossion  facilities  whi(;h  J  boli(.'ve  they  can  nowhero 
elso  obtain  i'or  studying  infantile  disorders,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps of  equal  or  greater  imporlaiice,  for  becoming  acfpiainted 
with  the  earliest  stages  of  disease.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the 
nioi'al  training  and  religious  e<lucati(ui  that  you  incndcato  in 
those  who  pass  through  your  iuinds  at  an  ago  wdien  the  human 
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mind  is  most  siisccptihlc  «»f  good  iinjircssioiis,  and  ainid  cir- 
(•iimstiiiicf'S  tlic  iii'st  ciilciilatfd  to  lender  sik-Ii  iiiiprcssioiis 
enduring.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  would  he  simply  a 
wusto  of  yoiir  time  were  I  to  dwell  on  the  v;irioiis  considera- 
tions SlI'T'rcslcd  hv  this  hrief*  enilliieialioll  of  vour  fuiiet  iolis. 
To  rescue  childhood  from  sirdcness  and  suffering,  to  r<'eidl  tli(! 
vaiiislK'd  roses  to  its  cheeks  ami  the  laughter  to  its  eyes,  is 
a  task  so  congenial  oven  to  s<dlish  natures  that  no  uonls  of 
miiH!  arc  noe<|ed  to  render  it  attractive  to  liearts  like  yours. 
Neither,  ill  the  ])rcsenc(!  of  so  jiiaiiy  mothers,  ami,  |irohal)ly, 
of  so  many  fathers,  need  I  o.\j)atiat«!  upon  IJii;  heiielits  to 
lie  deriv(;d  from  a  projier  training  if  nurses,  or  iijion  tin;  ahsol- 
iit(!  iK'cessity  of  pla(;iiig  at  tlu!  disposal  of  science  every  me.ins 
within  our  jiowcr  to  aliato  tli(;  nuisan(;e  and  tluj  scandal  of  this 
enormous  infantile  niortidity.  With  regard  to  the  last  iMiiielit 
to  wliifdi  I  hav(,'  ventured  to  .alliidc!  as  iv'siilting  from  your 
efforts,  I  wish  to  say  one  brief  word.  l*(;rhaj)s  of  tin;  many 
social  problems  of  the  day  which  suggest  tliemseVcs  to  our 
consideration  and  demand  a  more  satisfactory  solution  than  as 
yet  we  liiive  been  abb;  to  afford  them,  there  is  none  moro 
i'rangbt  with  anxiety  than  the  condition  of  those  vast  masses  of 
our  labouring  popnlaticm  (!ongregat(;d  aronnd  the  great  centres 
of  industrial  enterprise.  It  is  in  vain  to  ('onceal  from  ourscdves 
th(!  fact.  Interwov(ai  and  intertwined  with  tin.'  delicate;,  highly- 
educated,  liigh]y-[)olislied  fabric  of  (jur  .social  system,  miiiist(;r- 
ing  to  its  wants,  dovol<»p(!d  by  its  exigencies,  there  nms  a 
coarser  fibre,  an  element  of  population  as  capable  of  higli 
aspirations  ami  of  n[)right  piirj^ses  as  any  otlior  section  of  the 
community,  bnt  from  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances 
debarred  from  partaking  of  those  advantages  of  education  and 
religions  and  moral  training  whi(di  arc  within  the  reatdi  of 
their  moro  fortunate  f(d low-countrymen.  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
uidia[)pily  only  too  apparent  that  these  two  constituent  por- 
tions of  the  nation  are  increasing  in  a  diffcfrent  ratio,  and  that 
Ili(!  dis[)ro[)()rtion  existing  between  them  is  daily  becoming 
greater  and  greater  in  the  wrong  directi(»n,  so  that  at  last  it 
may  perhajjs  prove  very  diillcult  to  c/mibim-  in  liarmonious 
union  elements  which  have  become  so  dis{V)rda:it.    iN^ow,  bulies 
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and  ^('iitlcincii,  1  (■ciiaiiily  l)cli(!V(!  Iliut  it  woiiM  )>('  viry 
uii\\is(!  lor  us  to  throw  iisidc;  uuy  clmucc  tlmt  pn'scut.s  itsL-lf 
of  ohviutirifjj  HO  (lisustroiis  a  f'ojititi;^'<'iicy.  And  I  iiiii  perfectly 
(convinced  tlmt  if  your  iiistiliitioii  were  expuiided  to  its  l(';^iti- 
iiiiite  limits,  irsiiiiiliir  iiistitulioifM  won^  cstiiMislied  in  dillerent 
piuls  ol"  this  luetrojtolis,  if  other  institutions  <»f  ii  similar  kind 
iilliliiiled  to  your  own  were  introducf^d  info  the  l!ir;:;(!  iimnul'ac- 
turin;,'  towns  of  Mn^danil,  and  I  will  a<l<l  of  Ireland,  we  should 
have  discovered  one  ol'fh(!  most  el'feetual  inslrunients  for  ^^ain- 
inp;  th(^  conlidencoand  the  allection  of  those  (dasses  whom  it  is 
sodillicult  to  reach  ;  and  tlint  many  a  darlvcncd  honn;  to  which 
even  tlio  missioiniry  or  the  Scriptuni-reader  cannot  now  find 
admittanoo  nii^ht  ho  onli^dit(3no(l  by  some  littlo  uposth;  wliorn 
yon  would  send  there  us  a  niessen^jer  ol"  peace  and  hoiuivolence, 
and  who  woidd  form  a  bond  of  union  helwecn  those;  two  (dasses 
who  at  [>resent  know  so  little  of  catdi  other. 

Ladies  and  {^cntlenuin,  I  only  wish  that  I  could  have 
])lead(,'d  tho  causo  of  my  sull'erinj^  littlo  clients  with  f^rcutor 
elo((ncnco  and  in  a  nion;  persuasive  numncir,  but  1  can  hardly 
boli<!V*;  that  persuasion  is  ncciossary  upon  tlu;  ])resfnt  occasion. 
At  all  events,  il'any  one  has  need  t(»  he  p(;rsiiailed,  1  ask  him  to 
wander  forth  for  awhih;  amid  tho  crowdinl  alleys  and  tho  inirrow 
lanes  pent  up  behind  tho  thoroughfares  of  this  great  m(;tro- 
polis,  and  as  his  oyo  falls  upon  ea(di  iittlo  emaciated  and 
wizened  face  that  ha  moc'ts  on  his  road,  lot  him  remember  that 
high  above  the  rook  and  turmoil  of  our  earthly  habitations  its 
ser(!ne  and  angolio  counterpart  sliines  radiant  and  wat<;lii'ul  in 
tho  presence  of  our  Great  All-Father. 
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si'RKcii  I.N  'iiir;  iini  sK  (iF  i,(»i;i)s  IN'  si'i'i'oirr ok 'riiK  second 

|;|;AI)|V(;  ol'  TIIK  KS'I'AI'.I.ISIIKI)  cIILKCII  (lilMI.ANI))  i;iLi-. 
.IL.nK  li'i.     IHCH. 

On  .Iiiiii'  lir.lli  Marl  Omnv  illc  moved  tliut  tlic  i>ill  lio  read  a  second  timo, 
Jviil  (iri.'y  moved  thai  tlie  liill  be  read  a  Heeond  lime  tljat,  day  six  monilis. 
'J'lie  I'larl  of  Malme.sliiiry,  tlie  Karl  of  ('lariMidoii,  llu!  AnldjisliopofCutiterlmry, 
(lie  liarl  of  |).rl.y,  Karl  Ku.-Hell,  llio  Karl  of  Kimlierley,  and  the  IJislio))  of 
liinduii  liaviii;,'  spoken,  tho  dcdiiUe  was  suljoiirned  to.Jiine'Jdlli.  On  .lime  'Jlilli 
tiif^  adionriii'<l  deliate  was  resumed  hy  tlie  Karl  ol' Carnarvon.  Lord  Itedesdaiu 
and  tlie  Duke  of  Marlliorouj^li  luivin^  spoken, 

l.oiiit    l)i  I'I'KIIIN   said: — 3Iy   Lords,   I   assuro  your   fiordsliips 
llial     I    .sjiail    not    trcsjiass    lon^    upon     your    attention.      So 
many  o|)inioiis  have  liccn  cxiircssfid,  and  tlw^  (jui-stion  is  oik; 
wliifli,   idler   all,  must    Ix;    drlcriiiiiicd  l»y  such    siniple    con- 
siderations, that   I   should    have    hcen  willing  to  (^inline  my 
share  in   to-night's  prociM-dings  to  a  sil(;nt  vote.     Ihit,  eou- 
iiect(^d  as   I  am   with   Ireland,  and   with   the  most   Trote'Stant 
]irovince    in    Ireland,  and    yiijjdiiio'    us    I    do   to    no   one    in 
allec^lionate  devotion  to  that  insliliition  whose  wc'lfaro  is  sup- 
poseil  to  he  at   stake,   and    whose  doom  wo   arc   toJd   will   bo 
jiioiioiinced   ir  you  <^ive  a  second  reading  to  this   IJill,  1  am 
anxious  to  state  in  a  lew  brief  sentences  why  it  is  that,  with 
a  perfectly  clear  conHciienco  and  unfaltering  judgment,   1  am 
prepared   to  ado[)t  a  method  of  jiroi-edure  with   rel'erenee  to 
tli(;  JvslaMished  Church  of  Jreland   wliicli  has  bisen  vigorously 
de|)re(!at(;d  by  so  many  distinguished  persons  in  this  JIouso 
and  elsewhere.     In    couHning   my  ohscu'vatiims    to   a   simple 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  induccid  mo  as  an  Irish 
(.'lnir<;hman  to  form  the  opinions  at  whi(di  1   have   arrived, 
it  will   not   i)(!    necessary   lor  me  to  enter  the  wiiler  field  of 
argument   which  has  been  the  scene  of  conflict  between  most 
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(it  those  will)  lia\(>  precodcd  mo  in  this  dchiito.     Of  ('(nirsc, 
I  iim  [KM'foctly  iiWiirL'  that   a  (|U('stinn  ol'  this  kiml   iimst,  in  a 
great  measure,  he  (h'tenuiiied   l»y  thns(\  lar^'er  ediisiileratieiis 
of  statesmaiishi|)  and  pdliey  by  which  the  internal  eri^anisation 
of  u  <xivut  JOnipire  is  re<i-ulated.     I  am  duly  seiisihle  of  the 
uei^ht  and  eii;j;eiK'y  of  these  considerations;  and    I  snliscrilm 
to  the   admirable   exposition  of  them    miide   by  thosi>   noble 
Lords   who   have    sjioken    on    this    sid(>   of    the    House,   and 
ospocially  to  each  ami  every  wonl  usi  .[  by  the  noble  Marl  who 
moved  the  second   reading  of  this  JJill,  in   a   speech   which, 
thou<^h    it    may   be    presinnptuous    in    me  to   nndco   such  an 
observation,  J  think  is  om?  of  tho  noldest  speeches  I  have  ever 
had    the    ph^asure  of   listening  t(».     Jhit,  though   I   ixM'fectly 
jigref!  with  the  noble  Earl  in  every  argument  which  he  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  my  intention  to  reiterate  thosi^  arguments, 
or  attempt  to  dwell  upon  thorn.     Although  cordially  udoj)ting 
the  aspirations  of  the  great   Liberal  party  in  this  country — 
asj  "rations  whicii,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to 
the  contraiy,  they  have  never  ceased  to  entertain— to  take  tho 
first  opportunity  of  ititroducing  into  Indand  perfect  religious 
equality,  it  is  not  as  a  partisan,  as  an  adh(.»rent  of  any  political 
party,  or  as  a  politician  that   I  venture  to  assert  an  opinion 
on  this  qnestion.     I  shall  leave  it  to  my  noble  friends  on  this 
Beneh,  to  whose  niinds  the  responsibility  of  administration 
may  have  brought  oven  more  vividly  than  to  my  own   tho 
dangers  and  mischiefs  arising  out  of  tho  present  connection 
between  Church  an<l  State  in  Ireland,  to  prefer  the  statesman's 
view  of  tho  question,     'rhey  have  told  yon  already,  and  pro- 
bably you  will  1)0  told  again,  that  history  affords  no  precedent, 
that  reason  suggests  no  justitication  for  a  Government  like 
ours — a   Government   which   boasts   of  being   founded   on    a 
recognition  of  popular  rights — making  a  nation,  or  such  a 
majority  of  it  as  is  entitled  to  be  so  called — a  nation  co-equal 
with  Groat  IJritain  an<l  sharing  with  her  a  sovereigrity  extend- 
ing over  great  part  of  tho  habitable  globe — that  there  is  no 
[irecedcnt  in  history  for  making  such  a  nation  tho  victim  of 
an  ecclesiastical  system  which  usurps  the  power,  the  revenues, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  State  for  tho  sake  of  introducing  into 
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ovory  cornor  of  Ireland  a  jirivilugcd  corporation  conncctcil  in 
the  minds  of  scvcn-oi^litlis  of  the  iiilial>itants  with  hitter 
memories  of  reli'rioiis  iierseeiition  and  <'ivil  tvrunnv.  I  am 
aware  that  tins  account  of  the  aspeet  in  wliieli  the  l']stal»lished 
rjuirch  in  freland  is  regardi'il  l)y  the  people  at  larjjo  will  be 
denied,  and  that  the  ])ietiire  I  have;  drawn  will  l»o  called 
exaggerated.  W(dl,  in  tliat  case,  I  can  only  ap[)eal  to  my 
own  experience!.  Wo  have  heard  from  the  nohh^  Dnke  who 
has  just  sat  down  (the  Duke  of  IMarJlMaongh)  that  the  Esta- 
blished (Jhureh  in  Ireland  is  the  real  represontativo  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  that  country ;  that  it  is  tlu'  i*rotestant 
landlords  who  ])ay  the  tithes.  Again,  we  are  told  that  wo  aro 
to  accept  the  greater  wealth  and  the  iiigh  social  status  of 
the  Protestant  community  as  making  it  the  real  represontativo 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  numerical  disproportitm  which 
exists  between  the  ailherents  of  the  two  religi(ms  communions 
in  Ireland  is  to  be  overridden  and  riiversed  by  the  greater 
numerical  strength  of  rrotestantism  as  compared  with  Iloman 
Catholicism  over  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  such  processes  of  reasoning 
as  these.  I  merely  notice  them  in  order  to  deny,  first,  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  on  which  some  of  them  are  founded , 
and,  next,  the  justice  of  the  conclusicms  that  are  drawn  from 
them.  I  will  submit  to  the  House  that  view  of  the  case  of  the 
Irish  Church  which  presents  itself  to  my  own  understanding 
as  a  zealous  and  faithful  adherent  of  her  communion,  jealous 
of  her  honour,  anxious  to  extend  her  influence  and  enlarge 
her  bcjundary,  and  above  all  things  desirous  that  in  the  sight 
of  ill!  men  she  should  be  blameless  and  free  from  stain.  I  hold 
that  a  Christian  Church  is  bound  in  its  corporate  capacity  to 
represent  and  exemplify  those  virtues  and  characteristics  which 
are  professed  by  its  individual  members,  and  which  it  has  been 
constituted  to  promot(\  If  we  try  to  ascertain  what  position 
the  early  Christian  Church  assumed  with  respect  to  those  who 
were  not  of  her  communion,  what  do  we  find?  Humility,  self- 
sacrifice,  the  abjuration  of  worldly  honours,  wealth,  and 
enjoyments  on  the  part  of  its  champions.  Do  we  find  that 
such  was  originally  the  position  assumed  by  the  representatives 
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of  thn  MstuMislinl  (Miurdi  in  Irclimd  ?  J)n  \m'  m»l  sec  in 
Irt'Iiiinl  Ji  liim^'lity  jiricstlKMMl  idf-iitilicd  in  social  iiilr-rcsts  Nvitli 
a  military  aristocnicy,  f;ra.s|iiii<^  with  unrclnitinf^  tenacity  all 
tluj  social  (lij^Miity,  tlio  civil  pro-uniincncc,  and  those  material 
advanta^ijcs  uliicdi  the  secular  authority  —  always  rca<ly  to 
gratify  its  s|>iritual  associate— had  to  hcstow,  and  presenting 
oven  now,  altli<iiigli  these  latterer  characteristics  have  since 
then  disappenred,  if  not  in  the  person,  at  all  events  in 
the  oflico  of  every  one  of  its  ministers,  an  epitomised  repre- 
sentation of  an  obnoxious  domination?  It  iiiay  bo  denif:d 
that  its  connection  with  tlu^  State  has  made  the  missi(ju  of 
th(}  Protestant  Chundi  of  Ireland  as  obnoxious  to  the  jx'oplo 
as  I  have  ventured  to  assert.  This,  of  course,  must  always 
remain  u  matter  of  opinion.  But  there  is  one  fact  to 
wiiieh  I  can  appeal  of  u  very  pregnant  charactter.  Not  very 
long  ago  there  wore  ovi<lent  symptoms  of  puMii;  oj)inion 
in  l^iUgland  tending  to  tlie  proposal  of  some  kind  of  com- 
position between  the  State  and  the  Human  Catliolie  clergy 
of  Ireland.  Well,  how  did  tiio  Roman  (.'atholic  hierarchy 
encounter  those  pndiminary  advances?  Why,  by  refusing 
in  the  most  complete  and  positive  terms  to  accept  any  com- 
position from  the  State,  or  to  avail  tliemselvcs  in  any  manner 
of  State  assistance.  Why  did  that  hierarchy  discourage 
and  rejmdiato  an  arrangement  with  Englaml  to  which  they 
assent  in  almost  every  other  country  ?  Simply  because  they 
felt  that  if  they  entered  into  such  a  transaction,  and  con- 
nccted  themselves  in  any  such  manner  witli  the  State,  they 
would  be  likely  to  lose  their  inllucnco  with  their  Hocks,  and 
that,  instead  of  being  regarded,  as  they  now  are,  as  the  cham- 
pions and  the  fathers  of  their  congregations,  they  would  incur 
the  danger  of  being  looked  upon  as  the  mere  creatures  and 
agents  of  the  ( Tovernmcmt.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  ])riesthood 
that  was  identitied  with  its  people  in  sentiment  and  in  race — 
inseparably  united  to  them  by  a  traditional  veneration,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  centuries  of  devotion  to  their  interests 
on  the  other — it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood of  Ireland.  Well,  if  they  in  their  wisdom  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the   Irish  people  think  that  they 
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coidd  not  allord  to  incur  the  taint  of  such  a  connection  with 
the  (loverniiient,  how  is  it  p(»ssil)ie  to  suppose  that  we  can 
afVord  to  do  HO  with  impunity?  I>ut  the  nohh>  Duke  has  tohl 
us  that  the  I'^stalilished  ('Inin-h  in  Irehmd  must  not  he  re- 
garded as  a  iMissionary  Church,  and  that  we  must  not  consider 
its  spirituiil  res|Minsil)ilities  to  extend  to  the  Uoman  Catholic 
po|Hdation.  Well,  if  this  he  the  doctrine  which  is  upheld, 
then  at  once,  <'a'///  qu/i'»( io,  yuii  are  not  the  Nationid  Church 
of  the  country  ;  you  have  no  right  to  (^xjiend  the  national 
revenue,  uu  right  to  assumes  territorial  titles,  no  right  to  (dotho 
yourselves  with  that  dignity  and  prt\stige  whi(di  are  only 
legitimate  as  the  reilection  of  a  national  communion.  Hut  I 
deny  that  this  view  of  the  (piesticm  can  he  sustained.  As  the 
ministers  of  the  Irish  Mstalilislied  Church  are  Christian  minis- 
ters, their  mission  f'xtends  to  all.  If  there  is  no  inimediuto 
opportunity  of  estahli.-hing  j)astoral  relations  with  those  among 
wh(jm  tliey  dwell,  they  are  hound  to  adopt  such  a  [)ositio!i  and 
assume  such  an  attitude  towards  them  as  is  most  likely  to 
conciliat(!  their  alVection  and  goodwill.  And  this  cannot 
he  done  until  the  Protestant  ChurcJi  ceases  to  be  identified 
in  tla;  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  with  a  sinister 
and  ol)noxious  institution,  and  with  principles  hostile,  in  tlu'ir 
opinion,  not  only  to  tiuir  religion,  but  to  their  civil  rights. 

liut  it  is  not  only  the  odium  and  discredit  attaching  to  the 
Irish  Established  (.'hurch  which  causes  mo  as  a  member  of  her 
communion  constant  shame  and  regret.  I  do  not  wish  at  all, 
my  Lords,  to  exaggerate  the  state  of  the  case.  I  do  not  wish 
to  assert  that  all  the  disaffection  and  discontent  which  exist  in 
Ireland  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  Established 
Church.  With  Fenianism  I  never  have  thought  the  existence 
of  that  Church  had  any  immediate  connection.  But  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  Earl  who  brought  in  this  Bill,  and  with 
tlie  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  thiid^ing — which  is 
quite  a  different  matter — that  the  attention  of  this  country  and 
the  conscience  of  England  with  respect  to  this  question  were 
much  stimulated,  if  not  altogether  awakened,  by  the  fact  of 
Fenitmism.  The  growing  amenities  of  religious  opinion  in 
Ireland  even  among  enthusiastic  Protestants,  the  purity  and 
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kindliness  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
the  feeling  entertained  by  the  Protestant  laity  towards  their 
Eoman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  have  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  natural  irritation  and  disc^ontent  which  the  presence  of 
such  an  institution  must  necessarily  create ;  but,  making  every 
possible  concession  in  this  direction,  looking  at  the  case  from 
the  calmest  point  of  view,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Established  Church  can  only  be  regarded  by  every  educated 
Irishman  as  a  relic  of  a  hateful  history  and  as  a  symbol  of  an 
unjust  domination  ;  while  by  the  less  educated  the  undue  pre- 
tensions and  prerogatives  of  that  Church  must  be  taken  as 
a  reflection  on  their  own  faith  and  their  own  clergy.  Now,  if 
this  be  the  case,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there  should 
exist  ill-blood  and  discontent,  and  that  the  Government  which 
persists  in  maintaining  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  viewed 
with  dislike?  There  is  nothing,  we  know,  which  a  man  so 
keenly  resents  as  a  reflection  upon  his  religion  or  its  ministers, 
and  it  is  vain  to  tell  the  Roman  Catholic  community  that  the 
status  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  no  reflection  upon  their  own 
communion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  to  say  so,  and  in 
the  next  place  they  see  and  feel  every  day  that  the  contrary  is 
the  fact.  In  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  the  Protestant 
church  and  clergyman  stand  out  lustrous  and  resplendent  in 
the  full  sunshine  of  Government  patronage  and  recognition, 
while  the  Catholic  chapel  and  priest  are  relegated  to  the  cold 
shade  of  official  disregard.  Every  time  a  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic  is  compelled  to  veil  his  dignity  and  surrender  his 
precedence  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  the 
whole  Catholic  community  feel  as  a  nation  would  feel  whose 
self-love  had  been  wounded  by  some  disrespect  offered  to  the 
person  of  its  ambassador.  But  if  what  is  called  the  sentimental 
aspect  of  the  grievance  is  calculated  to  provoke  so  much  irrita- 
tion and  discontent,  what  may  be  expected  when  the  additional 
grievance  of  iniquitous  taxation  gives  a  point  to  the  injustice? 
No  matter  how  ingeniously  the  question  may  be  argued,  the 
upshot  of  the  arrangement  is  simply  this : — I,  the  Protestant, 
who  am  in  no  degree  entitled  to  a  greater  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  commonwealth  than  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
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maii,  who  equally  with  myself  contributes  to  its  defence  and 
support,  find  religious  requirements  supplied  to  me  in  great 
splendour  and  profusion,  free  of  all  expense,  while  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  i)ocket.     Now,  we  know 
that  nothing  excites  so  mucli  indignation,  even  when  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  those  external  circumstances  wliich  are  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  more  obnoxious,  as  unjust  taxation,  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  wrong  here  complained  of  in  every  parish 
carries  the  mind  back  to  a  yet  greater  wrong  committed  in  the 
past,  by  the  light  of  which  the  present  injury  is  interpreted, 
and  which  invests  it  with  an  obnoxious  and  jjernicious  meaning 
which  otherwise  might  not  attach  to  it ;  it  is  a  wrong  endured, 
not  by  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  but  by  the  struggling  and 
indigent ;  it  perpetuates  memories  of  discord  ;  it  separates  class 
from  class ;  it  infuses  a  bitter  venom  into  all  political  contro- 
versy ;  it  surges  up  on  every  occasion  when  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  nation  should  be  knitted  together  in  the  closest  sym- 
pathy, for  no  State  ceremony  can  take  place  without  the  whole 
Catholic  community  being  reminded  of  Protestant  ascendancy ; 
and  even  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  cannot  pay  a  visit  to  his 
Sovereign's  subjects  without  the  obtrusive  status  accorded  to 
the  Established  Church  becoming  a  stumbling  block  and  an 
offence  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  on  whose  industry 
we  have  to  depend  for  the  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the 
realm,  and  to  whose  valour  we  must  look  for  its  defence.     We 
have  thus  a  combination  of  circumstances  so  intolerable  in 
themselves,  so  dangerous  to  the   State,  so  discreditable  to 
Parliament,  so  humiliating  to  the  religious  communion  to 
which  I  belong,  so  full  of  shame  and  mortification  to  me  as  a 
fellow-citizen  of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  that  I 
for  one,  have  long  determined,  despite  every  contingency,  even 
despite  the  conviction  of  the  noble  Duke  opposite  that  if  we 
yield  to  the  popular  demands  on  this  question  we  shall  have  to 
deprive  the  present  Irish  proprietors  of  their  estates,  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  doing  my  best  to  get  rid  of  so  great  a 
reproach.     For  this  reason  I  shall  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS  AT 
ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL.     APRIL  10.    1869. 

Lord  Dufferin  said : — Mr.  Mayor,  as  you  have  laid  your 
commands  upon  me  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  connected  with  this  night's  entertainment,  I  feel 
of  course  that  no  alternative  is  left  me  but  implicit  obedience 
to  your  commands.  At  the  same  time,  before  engaging  in 
my  most  agreeable  but  most  responsible  duty,  I  cannot  help 
desiring  to  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  this  brilliant 
assembly.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many — very 
many — persons  in  this  room  who  from  their  eminence  in 
literature  as  well  as  from  their  natural  gifts  of  eloquence 
are  far  more  fitted  than  myself  to  do  honour  to  your  guest, 
to  express  in  adequate  language  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  above  all  to 
convey  to  him  individually  the  intense  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion with  which  you,  his  entertainers,  welcome  him  to  your 
board  to-night.  (Applause.)  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  your  liege  Lady  and  Sovereign  the  Duchess  of 
Lancaster  has  induced  you  to  postpone  these  higher  claims  to 
those  founded  on  my  official  connection  with  this  locality  as 
her  Chancellor,  I  hesitate  no  longer,  but  turn  at  once  to 
you,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  call  upon  you  to 
fill  a  bumper  toast  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickens. 
(Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  enthusiastic  reception  you  have 
given  to  that  toast  would  almost  imply  that  any  further  obser- 
vations of  my  own  in  regard  to  it  would  be  superfluous.  But 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  imperfectly  discharging  the  duties  I 
have  undertaken  did    I    not  endeavour  to  gather  up  and 
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harnionise  in  a  few  articulate  words  that  dithyramb  of  applause 
with  which  you  have  expressed  your  approval  of  the  toast  I 
liave  just  given.  And  it  is  here  tliat  tlic  difficulty  of  my  task 
lu'gins.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  Jlr.  Dickens's  genius  not 
only  to  traverse  all  the  more  obvious  fields  of  sentiment  and 
of  passion,  which  are  the  acknowledged  domain  of  the  poet  and 
the  metaphysician,  but  he  has  been  constantly  extending  the 
range  of  our  individual  sympathies,  and  revealing  to  us  both 
in  ourselves  and  in  each  other  depths  of  feeling  which  but  for 
the  influence  of  his  art  might  long  have  slept  in  barren  list- 
lessness  within  our  souls.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  that  it  would 
require  all  Mr.  Dickens's  delicate  power  of  discrimination  to 
enumerate  and  define  the  various  elements  of  grateful  emotion 
which  are  stirring  the  hearts  of  those  assembled  in  this  hall 
to-night  to  do  him  honour.  (Cheers.)  But  I  have  incidentally 
alluded  to  two  special  respects  in  which  every  one  of  us  will, 
I  think,  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  made  the  richer 
through  the  prodigality  of  IVEr.  Dickens's  genius.  I  said  that 
he  has  quickened  the  power  and  extended  the  range  of  our 
natural  susceptibilities,  and  created  fresh  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men.  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  man  who  enables  me  to  see  more  of  the 
hidden  beauty  which  still  lurks  about  this  world  of  ours,  or 
helps  me  to  enter  more  fully  and  more  heartily  into  com- 
munion with  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  wishes  of 
my  fellow-men,  confers  upon  mo  a  greater  benefit  than  if 
he  endowed  me  with  a  sixth  sense  or  added  to  the  span 
of  my  existence.  (Loud  cheers.)  Mr.  Mayor,  I  see  that  we 
are  to-night  honoured  with  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  I  will 
venture  to  appeal  to  them  in  support  of  the  first  part  of  my 
proposition.  If  any  human  sentiment  may  be  supposed  to  be 
above  the  illustrative  art  of  the  poet  or  the  stimulus  of  analy- 
tical portraiture,  it  is  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child.  But 
is  there  a  mother  here  present  who  will  not  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  her  appreciative  affections  have  been  intensified, 
and  that  her  insight  into  her  offspring's  thoughts  and  feeling 
has  been  rendered  more  acute,  and  that  her  baby-world  has 
been  adorned  and  illuminated   by  the  magical   charm   with 
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which  child-lifo  lias  been  invested  in  the  stories  of  Little  Nell, 
Paul  Domboy,  and  Tiny  TiinV    (Cheers.) 

Again,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  this  work-a-day  world  of 
ours,  with  its  colourless  surroundings,  its  laborious  routine,  and 
the  depressing  monotony  with  winch  civilisation  tends  to 
stamp  the  surface  of  existence,  what  is  our  great  danger?  Is 
it  not  this,  that  we  should  regard  life  only  as  it  presents 
itself  to  us  in  its  outer,  superficial  aspect,  and  that  we  should 
think  of  men  and  women  in  their  impassive  conventional 
rigidity,  and  judge  of  the  molten  metal  by  the  corrugated 
film  which  has  gathered  over  it,  instead  of  by  the  bright 
and  brilliant  current  that  glows  beneath,  until  at  last  we 
refuse  to  recognise  heroism  or  moral  beauty  except  when  it  is 
lifted  up  beyond  the  sphere  of  every-day  life  or  surrounded 
by  majestic  material  associations  ?  (Cheers.)  Previous  writers 
have  felt  this  danger  so  acutely  that  they  have  taken  refuge 
either  in  an  Olympus  of  fiction,  peopled  by  heroes  and 
heroines  compacted  of  the  most  ethereal  materials,  or  in  scenes 
of  idyllic  nonsense  equally  unsubstantial.  Mr.  Dickens,  how- 
ever, has  had  the  courage  to  confront  the  enigma,  and  he 
has  shown  us  how  the  alchemy  of  genius  can  convert  the  com- 
monest paths  of  life,  the  most  commonplace  and  vulgar  regions 
of  society,  into  a  perfect  kingdom  of  romance.  (Applause.) 
Under  his  larger-hearted  leadership  we  have  come  to  regard  the 
love  afifairs  of  Mr.  Swiveller  and  his  Marchioness  with  greater 
interest  than  any  elevated  ideals  of  high  life,  and  to  look  upon 
the  little  round  figure  of  Mr.  Pickwick  with  the  same  loving 
reverence  which  we  bestow  upon  the  most  chivalrous  paladin 
of  antiquity.  (Applause.)  And  Mr.  Dickens  has  conferred  a 
further  benefit  upon  us.  He  has  taught  rich  and  poor,  the 
educated  and  the  simple,  to  recognise  their  common  humanity, 
not  merely  in  the  characteristics  of  their  physical  nature,  but 
in  their  susceptibility  to  those  higher  and  purer  influences  which 
constitute  the  poetry  of  life.  (Applause.)  Well  may  the  masses 
of  his  countrymen  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  the  noble  and 
beautiful  irradiation  which  he  has  poured  down  upon  their  daily 
lives.  (Hear,  hear.)  Philosophers  tell  us  that  the  light  and  heat 
emitted  from  the  fuel  we  burn  upon  our  earth  are  but  the  re- 
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distribution  of  the  sunshine  which  in  former  ages  was  absorbed 
by  that  primrcval  vegetation  which  now  lies  garnered  in  our 
coalfields.  In  the  same  manner  ]Mr.  Dickens  has  spread  abroad 
his  genial  influence  through  the  land,  it  has  been  absorbed  and 
assimilated  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  now,  I 
imagine,  there  is  not  a  house  in  England  but  has  been  rendered 
brighter  and  more  gladsome  by  the  reproduction  and  redistrib- 
ution of  that  domestic  affection  which  has  been  the  main 
purport  of  his  teaching.  (Applause.)  For,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, remember  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  not  only  made  us  wiser 
and  better,  more  loving  and  more  human,  but  he  has  taught 
us  the  duty  of  gaiety  and  the  religion  of  mirth ;  and  yet  the 
lambent  play  of  his  wit,  his  humour,  and  his  fancy  has  only 
revealed  more  distinctly  the  depths  of  passion  in  our  nature, 
as  the  laughter  of  the  sea  along  its  thousand  shining  shores 
is  but  an  expression  of  the  immeasurable  forces  which  lie 
dormant  in  its  bosom.  (Applause.)  It  is  for  these  reasons,  I 
imagine,  that  there  have  been  created  those  relations  between 
Mr.  Dickens  and  his  countrymen  which  are  so  distinct  from 
those  usually  existing  between  an  author  and  his  readers. 
We  are  all  of  us  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  distin- 
guished men  from  curiosity,  from  the  profit  and  amusement  to 
be  derived  from  their  conversation,  from  a  thousand  motives  ; 
but  after  perusing  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  volumes,  we  feel  a 
yearning  for  his  personal  friendship.  (Applause.)  He  has  so 
penetrated  our  souls  with  the  inspirations  of  his  genius  that 
he  has  established  between  us  and  him  something  of  a  dom- 
estic tie,  and  we  are  anxious  to  grant  the  freedom  of  our 
hearts  to  him  who  has  added  a  tenfold  grace  to  our  social 
intercourse.  (Applause.)  This  feeling  is  universal  among  Mr. 
Dickens's  countrymen,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  of  late  to 
gratify  it,  at  much  inconvenience  to  himself,  by  his  public 
readings  in  many  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And 
this  desire  for  his  acqiuiintauce  is  not  confined  to  this  king- 
dom. He  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  similar  solicitations 
addressed  to  him  from  across  the  Atlantic,  and  this  suggests  to 
me  another  consideration  which  I  must  allude  to  before  I  sit 
down.     It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  destinies  of  the  human 
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riioo,  l)ut  tlioro  are  some  conjectures  which  may  bo  hazarded 
without  presumption,  and  perhaps  ono  of  them  is  that  in  God's 
good  providence  it  is  intended  tliat  a  hirge  portion  of  the  habit- 
able gh)bc  should  pass  under  the  domination  of  an  English- 
spi^nking  people.  (Applause.)  Fnmi  this  very  port  there  have 
sailed  f  ,.th,  year  after  year  and  generation  after  generation, 
thousands  upon  thousands,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  our  empire, 
to  people  with  our  colour  and  our  kindred  another  hemisphere. 
]?ut  what  has  happened  before  may  happen  again.  That 
empire  may  suffer  disruption,  as  other  empires  have  done. 
Our  children  may  become  our  rivals  and  perhaps  our  enemies; 
but  whatever  the  convulsions  which  our  dominion  may  bo 
destined  to  undergo,  there  is  ono  empire  which  will  never 
suffer  disruption,  there  is  one  allegiance  which  will  never  bo 
abjured,  there  ii  one  despotism  which  will  never  provoke 
revolt,  and  these  are  the  sway  and  the  supremacy  which  Mr. 
Dickens's  writings  are  destined  to  exercise  over  evcy  English- 
speaking  community,  whether  they  be  inhabitants  of  an 
American  Ilepublic,  of  an  African  or  Indian  Colony,  or  of  a 
future  Australasian  Empire.   (Loud  cheers.) 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ON  MOVING  THE  SECOND 
READING  OF  THE  PEACE  PIIESEIIVATION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
MARCH  29.     1870. 

Lord  Dufferin  said : — My  Lords,  it  is  with  feelings  of  the 

deepest  regret,  I  may  almost  say  of  humiliation,  that  I  rise  to 

ask  your  Lordships  to  give  a  second  reading  to  this  Bill.     No 

member  of  a  Liberal  Government — I  think  I  may  venture  to 

add,  no  member  of  any  Government — could  recommend  such  a 

measure  to  your  Lordships  without  feelings  of  repugnance, 

and  any  one  connected  with  Ireland  must  of  course  do  so  with 

still   deeper  feelings    of    mortification    and    disappointment. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ungratefulness   of  tho  task — 

notwithstanding  how  opposed  it  may  be  to  those  principles 

by  which  we  desire  to  regulate  the  administration  of  affairs  in 

Ireland — it  is  my  duty  to  tell  your  Lordships  that  it  is  in  tho 

firm  and  unwavering  conviction  of  the  necessities  of  the  case 

that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  come  to  Parliament  for 

the  purpose  of  asking  it  to  grant  them  the   larger   powers 

provided  under  this  Bill,  without  which  they  have  convinced 

themselves  the  Executive  in  Ireland  cannot  be  expected  to 

remain  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order, 

and  the  preservation  of  life   and   property  in  that  country. 

But  however  deep  may  be  their  own  conviction  on  that  point, 

it  would  not,  I  think,  be  right  for  me  to  call  on  your  Lordships 

to  accede  to  their  request  unless  I  were  prepared  to  show,  in 

the  clearest  and  most  distinct  manner,  the  exigeno      --^  tho 

situation,  and  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  that  nothing  bhort  of 

the  powers  that  are  asked  for  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  them 

to  check  the  outbreak  of  crime  that  has  of  late  attracted  so 

much  attention.     It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  discharge  of 
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this  ungrateful  task  to  harass  tho  feelings  of  the  House  by  any 
minute  deseription  of  tho  murders  and  otlu^r  agrarian  erimes 
with  whieh  the  newspapers  have  for  some  time  past  teemed. 
In  the  first  plaeo  I  believe  numy  of  those  accounts  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  in  the  next  place  I  am  certain  that  any 
sensational  description  of  such  occurrences  would  not  be  likely 
to  affect  tho  calm  and  deliberate  opinion  of  your  Lordships. 
Nor  do  I  propose  to  enter  into  any  comparison  of  tho  pre- 
sent aspect  of  crime  in  Ireland  with  those  which  may  have 
been  presented  at  former  periods  in  the  history  of  that  un- 
happy country.  Such  comparisons,  as  far  as  they  enable  us  to 
detect  and  remove  the  causes  and  conditions  which  have 
produced  or  stimulated  these  periodical  outbursts,  should  not, 
indeed,  be  neglected ;  but  it  is  scarcely  the  province  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  and  check  this  state  of  things  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  with  what,  after  all,  must 
bo  conjectural  and  theoretical  disquisitions  upon  that  part  of 
the  subject.  My  duty,  I  apprehend,  will  be  best  discharged 
by  simply  bringing  before  your  Lordships'  notice  such  facts  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  that  there  unhappily  prevails 
in  parts  of  Ireland,  to  use  the  calmest  and  most  motlerato 
language,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  no  civilised  Government 
could  be  expected  to  tolerate,  which  is  quite  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  which  surrounds  with  an 
atmosphere  of  terror  the  daily  transactions  of  life,  and  which, 
unless  soon  checked,  will  eventually  tend  to  demoralise  and 
degrade  the  moral  sense  and  conscience  of  the  community. 
My  liords,  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  thus  imperfectly 
described  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  threefold  agency  :  in  the 
first  place  by  what  I  may  call  a  semi-organised  system  of 
assassination,  in  the  next  place  by  a  widespread  and  increasing 
network  of  intimidation,  and  lastly  by  the  continual  and  daily 
outbursts  of  anonymous  literature,  which,  by  the  violence  and 
I  might  almost  say,  the  atrocity  of  its  language,  and  its 
suggestions,  has  identified  itself  only  too  unmistakably  with 
the  criminal  proceedings  to  which  I  have  referred.  Such 
being  the  condition  of  things,  in  consideration  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  come   to  Parliament  for  larger 
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p()W«»rs,  my  best  course  will  be  to  put  your  Lordships  in 
possession  of  a  complete  summiiry  which  I  have  extracted 
from  returns  which  liavt^  been  placed  on  the  table,  furnished 
bv  the  police  of  Ireland,  as  the  readiest  means  of  conviniung 
your  Lordships  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  pictun;  I  have 
presented  to  you.  Your  Lordships  will  find  from  those  returns 
that  during  the  course  of  a  single  year,  irrespective  of  crinu\s 
of  (tther  d< 'script ions,  there  have  been  eight  cases  of  agrarian 
murder,  or  if  wo  include,  which  it  nuiy  be  proper  to  do,  in  this 
category  the  murder  of  I\Ir.  Anketell,  the  number  will  be  nine. 
There  have  been  10  cases  of  firing  at  the  person,  and,  of 
course,  those  who  thus  contemplate  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-creatures  are  not  less  guilty  than  if  they  had  succeeded 
in  their  designs.  There  have  been  six  cases  of  firing  into 
dwellings,  whioh  is  also  a  very  grave  offence,  and  on  somo 
occasions  has  been  attended  with  the  death  of  the  individual 
aimed  at.  There  have  been  20  cases  of  aggravated  assault, 
and  171  cases  of  administering  unlawful  oaths.  These  oaths, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  usually  administered  under 
penalty  of  instant  death  to  those  who  refuse  to  take  them,  and 
your  Lordships  will  well  understand  that  this  species  of  crime 
is  productive  of  great  terror  to  the  inhabitants.  There  have 
in  addition  been  480  cases  of  threatening  letters.  In  the 
majority  of  these  it  may  very  well  be  hoped  that  the  writers 
have  had  no  immediate  intention  of  putting  their  threats  into 
execution,  but  when  it  is  known  that  very  many  of  these 
threats  are  extremely  practical  in  their  character,  and  are 
carried  out  with  great  severity,  the  recipients  of  such  com- 
munications naturally  regard  them  with  alarm.  There  have 
been  also  six  attacks  upon  houses.  These  figures  amount 
to  a  total  of  713  agrarian  offences  in  a  single  year.  But  the 
Government  have  been  furnished  with  returns  which  bring 
us  down  to  the  end  of  last  month,  and  to  the  numbers  I 
have  already  enumerated  391  additional  offences  have  to  be 
added  for  January,  and  303  for  February,  varying  in  their 
nature  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  period.  In 
these  last  returns  there  appears  a  feature  to  which  I  think  it 
advisable  to  direct  your  Lordships'  attention,  inasmuch  as  it 
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not  only  imidics  ii  very  jlistuilu'd  statu  of  the  country,  l»ut 
also  dischjses  u  now  and  dangerous  lorin  of  intimidation  and 
ontra;j;o.  In  January  tlicro  won'  l'J4  cases  of  Icvyiu;^;  <'<intril»- 
utittns,  and  I  prcsuinc  that  tlu's<'  do  not  partake  of  llio 
character  of  hif^hway  robbery  or  ordinary  dcpretlutions  of  that 
nature,  but  liavo  a  special  agrarian  eharaeter.  Last  month 
there  were  [V2  cases  of  tluit  descrij)tion.  l\',  therefore,  wo  take 
the  short  period  of  14  months  wo  iind  there  have  been  10 
cases  of  murder,  18  of  firing  at  the  })erHon,  1  tf  firing  into 
dw(dling3,  34  of  aggravated  assault,  3i>7  of  idministering 
unlawful  oaths,  (!t)l  of  sending  threatening  letters,  4.'5  of  other 
modes  of  intir  idation,  and  157  of  l(;vying  contributions, 
making  a  total  of  l.'5()0.  Now,  though  I  do  not  intend  to 
direct  your  Lordships'  attention  very  specifically  to  numy  of 
the  cases,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  mo,  however  })ainful  it 
nuiy  1)0,  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  which  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  elVect  which  they 
are  likely  to  have  on  public  opinion  and  on  the  sense  of 
security  in  the  community.  Here  is  a  case  which  will  give  ft 
fair  notion  of  the  terrible  burden  of  intimidation  under  which 
some  parts  of  Ireland  are  labouring  : — 

"Thomas  Reilly,  polico  pensioner  nnd  ftxrmer,  was  returning  homo  on  a 
dray  at  1)..'50  i',M.,  when  two  men  came  from  beliind  a  ditcli,  attacked  liim  as 
he  sat  on  the  drivy,  and  hunt  liim  on  tlu;  head  with  a  bar  of  iron  or  some  heavy 
bhidgeon:  his  skull  was  fractured  in  two  phices.  Tliomas  Iteilly,  the  (twner 
of  the  car,  made  no  attempt  to  save  liim,  but  went  to  a  house,  reported  tho 
case,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  police  barracks  and  informed  the  party  there. 
He  and  four  others  were  arrested,  but  discharged,  as  no  evidence  could  bo 
procured  against  them,  owing  to  the  terrorism  that  existed ;  it  was  with  tho 
greatest  difficulty  any  one  coiUd  be  induced  to  give  any  information  whatever 
upon  the  matter." 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  James  Hunter,  an  extensive 
farmer,  who  was  shot  dead  a  short  distance  from  his  house. 
Nino  meiA  were  arrested,  but  discharged  for  want  of  evidence. 
The  return  states  that  tho  exertions  and  efforts  of  the  polico 
were  counteracted  and  defeated  by  the  sympathy  of  the  lower 
orders  with  the  assassin.  As  I  happened  shortly  afterwards  to 
be  in  the  locality,  I  was  in  some  degree  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend.     There  is  also 
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tho  oaso  of  .lolin  Walsh,  who  wos  shot  when  returning,'  from 
miirkrt  at  Tuani.  Three  men  were  with  him  on  the  car.  Two 
of  them,  who  were  his  relatives,  jjjot  oil"  and  walked  home,  yet 

dered  when  retunilii^'  home  Irom  Mohill,  the  snjipoHed  nyitivf  . 
for  the  crime  hein^;  that  he  had  heeu  for  son>e  tim||[nin  Uul, 
terms  with  the  tenants  of  his  cousin,  whose  land  aj;ent  he  mL. 
on  account  of  haviiif^  proceediid  ajijainst  some  of  them  for  tliA 
jion-jiayment  of  H'Ut.  1  should  weary  your  Lordships  were  I 
to  continue  to  quote  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  is  tho 
more  unnecessary  that  I  should  do  so  as  your  Jiordships  are  in 
possession  of  tlu'se  returns,  in  which  the  distinct  occasion  and 
eireumstances  attending  each  particular  crime  are  given. 
Although,  however,  I  may  })ass  from  the  subject  of  tho 
prevalence  of  agrarian  and  homicidal  crimes,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  1  shouhl  offer  an  illustration  of  my  meaning  in 
saying  that  a  portion  of  the  press  in  Ireland  has  unf(<rt»uuitely 
from  time  to  time  us(m1  language  caleulut(;d  t(»  bring  about 
criminal  procftedings.  Two  extracts  will,  I  think  be  snllicient 
to  show  the  truth  of  this  part  of  my  statement.  In  a  })aper 
called  the  Irishman,  for  the  19th  of  June,  1809,  the  following 
passage  will  be  found  : — 

"Wo  had  thouglit  that  the  execution  of  cjuctiiig  landlords  and  ajjentH  was 
not  only  one  of  tlio  ways,  but  the  only  iKJssiblo  way,  for  staying  this  intolerable 
oppression.  Wc  had  thought — and  have  long  ago  written  and  ininted  tlio 
sentiment — that,  as  there  is  no  law  in  Ireland  for  jicasants,  but  all  the  laws  are 
against  them,  they  must  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  or  die;  and 
further,  that  the  people  of  Tipporary  (Dr.  Lcaliy's  flock)  had  not  slain  half 
enough  of  the  exterminating  landlords  and  their  agents." 

Now,  it  is  quite  true,  and  of  course  it  is  right  that  I  should 
mention  the  fact,  that  this  passage  was  quoted  from  an 
American  paper ;  but,  as  has  been  very  properly  laid  down 
by  an  Irish  judge,  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  paragraph  is 
original  or  is  extracted,  the  effect  on  the  population  is  the 
same,  and  the  proprietors  and  publishers  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  is  found  must  of  course  be  held  responsible  for 
any  consequences  which   may   follow.     The   next  extract  is 
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from  the  same  paper,  and  appeared  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
1869 :— 

"  On  Hanj^ing  Bad  Landlords.  —  Some  pliilanthropist  has  said  that  the 
worst  use  to  wliich  you  can  put  a  man  is  to  hang  him.  Supi)Ose  wc  concede 
the  iK)iut  so  far  as  a  '  man  '  is  concerned,  would  it  hold  true  for  a  wild  beast — 
even  thouu;li  in  luiman  form?  Certainly  not.  The  worst  thing  you  can  do 
with  him  is  to  let  him  alone.  By  letting  him  alone  you  make  no  use  of  him  ; 
by  hanging  him  you  at  least  make  some  use  of  him.  This  is  the  use  to  which 
a  Kilkenny  *  Voice '  would  put  bad  landlords." 

The  article  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  but  I  have  merely 
referred  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  language  I  have 
been  forced  to  use,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  disgust  your  Lord- 
ships by  any  further  quotations  from  it.  Such  is  a  very  brief 
but,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  deemed,  sufficient  exposition  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  agrarian  and 
other  crimes,  and  the  question  your  Lords! lips  have  to  ask 
yourselves  is  simply  this,  whether  or  no  you  are  prepared  to 
allow  innocent  men  and  women — for  I  am  sorry  to  say  even 
women  have  occasionally  been  the  objects  of  these  outrages — 
to  be  destroyed,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  open  day,  sometimes 
even  in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators,  and  occasionally 
amid  circumstances  of  exceptional  cruelty.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  brave  men  will  always  be 
ready  to  face  death,  but  the  fear  of  assassination  shakes  the 
strongest  nerves,  and  poisons  the  peace  of  the  most  innocent 
beings ;  yet  for  some  time  past  in  Ireland  hundreds  of  men 
who  never  inflicted  an  injury  on  a  human  creature,  have  every 
morning  gone  to  their  duties  with  the  secret  consciousness 
lurking  in  their  minds  that  they  may  never  again  see  wife, 
child,  or  home.  Already  in  eight  cases  these  unhappy  pre- 
sentiments have  been  cruelly  realised,  and  in  as  many  as 
sixteen  were  only  falsified  by  the  merciful  interposition  of 
Providence,  while  on  the  minds  of  upwards  of  600  or  700 
persons  such  forebodings  have  been  impressed  with  an  excep- 
tional intensity  by  various  forms  of  intimidation  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  These,  my  Lords, .are  the  conditions, 
and  this  is  the  nature  of  the  crimes  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
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present  IJiil  att(Mnpts  to  provide  for  their  re^jrcission.  It  will 
not,  1  apprehend,  bo  necessary  to  go  into  great  detail,  but  your 
Lor(I.slii[)s  will  think  I  have  sufficiently  done  my  duty  if  I 
glance  rapidly  over  its  principal  provisions.  It  is  divided  into 
llire(>  parts.  The  first  part  is  confined  to  amending  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  and  deals  princi})ally  with  the  carrying  of 
arms  and  the  sale  of  gunpowder.  Pen-sons  having  game 
licenses  must  henceforth  also  obtaiii  licenses  to  carry  arms, 
and  a  sjx'cial  licence  will  in  all  eases  be  required  for  revolvers. 
The  punishment  for  a  breach  of  this  part  of  the  Bill,  at  present 
confined  to  one  year's  imprisonment  without  hard  labour,  is 
now  chang(!d  to  two  years,  with  hard  labour.  Power  is  also 
taken  to  institute  searchois  at  night  for  arms  in  the  houses  of 
persons  susj)ected  of  concealing  them.  The  sale  of  arms  and 
gunpowder  is  forbidden  in  proclaimed  districts  to  any  but 
licensed  dealers  or  persons  licensed  to  carry  arms,  and  persons 
selling  gunpowder  must  also  take  out  a  licence,  and  must 
furnish  the  chief  police-officer  of  the  district  with  monthly 
returns  of  their  stock  and  sales,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  have  sold  it.  There  is  likewise  an  important 
provision  enabling  a  magistrate,  even  though  no  person  may 
be  cliarged  before  him,  to  summon  witnesses  who  may  l)o 
unwilling  to  appear,  and  who  if  they  refuse  to  give  evitleneo 
will  bo  subject  to  such  a  punishment  as  the  interests  of 
justice  may  require.  That  is  an  important  provision  of  the 
])ill,  for  your  Lordshii)s  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
exists  in  obtaining  evidence,  and  there  have  been  frequent 
cases  where  to  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  police  certain 
persons  have  been  present  at  an  outrage  who,  when  summoned 
to  give  evidence,  have  persistently  deni(3d  that  fact.  There  is 
also  power  to  search  for  threatening  letters.  The  second  part 
of  the  Bill  relates  to  special  proclamations,  and  is  directed 
against  those  more  lawless  proceedings  which  consist  in  visit- 
ing houses  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  arms  by 
force,  and  in  marching  in  military  array.  It  empowers  any 
magistrate  in  a  district  specially  proclaimed  to  arrest  persons  out 
at  night  under  suspicious  circumstances.     It  enables  the  Lord 
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Ijioutonant  to  order  puMie-hoiises  to  ho  closed  at  sunset  or  any 
later  hour.  It  also  gives  power  to  justices  at  petty  sessions,  in 
conjunction  with  the  stipendiary  niagistrate,  to  deal  summarily 
with  i»ers()ns  charged  with  drilling,  n\enacing,  and  any  oiVences 
kudwn  as  Wiiitehoy  olTenees.  Tiiere  is  likewise  an  impertant 
]ir()vision  by  which  the  vemie  of  a  trial  may  b(!  changed  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  (^uetni's  Bench  in  Iridand  at  tlie  instanco 
of  tlu;  Attorney-General,  without  proof  of  special  circumstances. 
The  third  part  of  the  Bill  is  one  of  considerabh;  importance, 
and  one  to  which  your  Lordships  will  probably  bo  disposed 
to  pay  exceptional  attention.  It  is  tliat  part  of  the  measure 
in  which  the  Press  is  dealt  with.  The  Jjord  Lieutenant, 
after  due  warning,  will  have  power  to  seize  any  newspaix'r, 
machinery,  or  plant,  or  the  copies  of  newspapers  published 
out  of  Ireland  containing  seditious  or  treasonable  matters. 
The  warning  notice  is  to  be  served  on  the  proprietor  of  the 
newspaper  or  his  servants  where  possible,  but  where  this 
cannot  be  efTected,  then  the  notice  may  be  posted  on  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  premises.  Notices  in  the  Dublin  Gazette 
is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
authorising  the  issue  of  the  notice,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  service.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  also  have  power  to 
issue  warrants  to  search  for  and  seize  newspapers,  printing 
presses,  types,  and  other  plant.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted 
that  in  case  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  unjustifiably,  the 
proprietor  of  the  newspaper  will  have  a  remedy  by  instituting 
{)roceedings  against  the  Government.  Lastly,  the  grand  jury 
may  award  compensation  to  any  person  injured,  or  to  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  any  murdered  man,  whether  injured 
directly  or  in  ccmsequence  of  appearing  as  a  witness,  police 
officer,  or  magistrate.  Such  compensation  is  to  be  levied  on 
the  county  at  large  or  the  barony  in  which  the  oh'ence  has 
been  committed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
decision  of  the  judge  of  assize,  who  may  be  appealed  to  from 
the  (h.'cision  of  the  grand  jury,  is  t(j  be  final.  Such  is  tlio 
machinery  of  the  Bill,  and  such  are  the  means  by  which  Her 
]Maj(!sty's  Government  hope  to  be  enabled  to  repress  tho 
crimes  and  outrai^es  wliich  have  of  late  been  a  scan(hd  to  the 
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country,  and  I  think  your  Tiordships  will  see  that  althoupjh 
they  are  v<'ry  carel'ully  hedged  and  guanh'd,  these  powers  aro 
likely  to  prove  sutliciently  ann)le  for  tiu;  purpose.  With 
respect  to  tho  clauses  affecting  the  Press,  which  your  Lord- 
ships will  scan  with  great  jealousy,  I  think  it  will  bo  found 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  the  I'ress  from 
any  undue  or  arbitrary  interference  on  tho  part  of  tho 
(Jovernnient,  ami  that  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  its 
abjuring  its  h^gitimato  functions  and  proving  false  t(>  its 
honourable  mission  that  it  can  come  under  tho  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

Of  course,  at  this  stage  it  is  impossible  for  mo  to  jndgo  what 
reception  your  Lordsiiips  may  be  itudined  to  give  to  tho  Bill, 
but  there  is  one  class  of  objection  to  which  I  wish  to  ])ut  in  an 
anticipative  plea,  and  that  is  that  a  meahun;  of  this  kind  ought 
to  have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  jjcriod  of  tho  Session. 
Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  exact  moment 
at  which  such  exceptional  powers  should  be  asked  for  by 
a  constitutional  Government  is  one  of  the  gravest,  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  one  of  tho  most  dilKcult  questions 
which  can  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  statesmen  ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  exact  date  hac  ';o  bo 
determined  by  a  ballot  of  this  House,  probably  ever;^  loble 
Ijord  would  name  a  different  day  as  the  exact  moment  at 
which  the  critical  period  had  arrived.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  there  might  be  on  that  point,  your  Lordships, 
1  think,  would  all  agree  that  such  a  step  should  only  be  taken 
as  tho  last  extremity,  after  every  other  expedient  had  failed, 
and  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  graver  blunder  than  to 
attempt  to  introduce  such  a  measure  before  the  conscience  and 
conviction  of  the  nation  at  large  had  been  satisfied  as  to  its 
necessity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  merely  add  a  simple  but  earnest 
entreaty  to  those  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland  who 
are  in  any  way  in  a  position  to  exercise  influence  through 
the  Press,  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  forward  the  objects 
of  the  Bill.     It  entirely  rests  with  themselves  whether  or  no 
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it  shall  remain  an  innocuons  form  of  words  on  the  statute-book, 
or  whotlior  it  shall  be  e(tnvertotl  into  a  very  effectual  and 
acrtive  instrument  of  repression.  If  they  will  abstain  from 
exciting  an  ij^morant  peasantry  to  deeds  of  violence  and  out- 
rage, they  will  find  themselves  removed  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  what  has  of  late  been 
going  on  around  them  ought  to  convince  them  of  the  grave 
respcmsibility  which  rests  upon  them.  For,  however  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  the  discontent  in  Ireland, 
one  thing  is  plain,  that  those  who  perpetrate  crimes  and  out- 
rages have  been  in  great  measure  encouraged  by  the  violent, 
and  I  fear  I  must  add  bloodthirsty,  language  adopted  by  the 
Press,  and  occasionally  by  orators,  who  palliate  murder  and 
suggest  assassination  as  a  means  of  redressing  grievances  of  a 
particular  descri])tion.  And  as  surely  as  such  a  principle  is 
appealed  to  in  respect  of  one  pavtici "  ir  description  of  crime 
so  surely  will  it  be  indiscriminately  r^-sorted  to  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  passions  of 
igju)rant  men  are  excited.  ]\Iurders  in  Ireland  have  now 
ceased  to  be  solely  attributable  to  disputes  arising  from 
agrarian  misunderstandings  or  quarrels,  and  landlords  have 
become  a  minority  of  the  victims.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  these  appeals  to  violence  and  physical  force  were  im- 
justifiable  and  unnecessary,  it  is  the  present.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland. 
Her  electoral  system  has  been  reorganised  on  the  widest  and 
most  popular  basis.  Her  constituencies  have  returned  to 
Parliament  men  of  such  ability  and  eloquence  as  have  been 
able  to  command  to  an  exceptional  degree  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Ijiberal  Govern- 
ment is  in  power  pledged,  by  the  most  repeated  and  direct 
assurances,  to  redress  every  grievance  and  examine  every 
complaint  which  the  utmost  ingenuity  can  discover.  If,  there- 
fore, having  the  most  ample  constitutional  opportunities  of 
advocating  their  opinions  and  views,  no  matter  how  extravagant 
they  may  be,  these  persons  will  persist  in  stimulating  an 
ignorant  and  Nusceptible  population  to  outrage  and  crime,  on 
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tliem,  and  not  on  the  (iovernmont,  the  responsibility  will  rest 
if  ext'eptioiial  legislation  such  as  is  contained  in  this  Bill  is 
rendered  necessary ;  and  1  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  judge  between  the  Government  and  these  persons 
in  this  matter,  for  I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couraging circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  are  still  unaffectedly  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I.ollDS  IN  hUrrollT  OF  THE  SKCOiNO 
KEADINU  OF  THE  IKISII  LAND  BILL.    JUNE  11.     1870. 

Eivrl  nmnvillc  moved  that  Iho  P>ill  ho  read  a  scciiiid  lime. 
The  Duke  of  lUchmond  and  Earl  Ivusaell  liaviiifi;  s|)ukeii, 
Lord  Oranmure  and  Browne  moved  that  tlie  Bill  bo  read  a  second  time  that 
diiy  six  months. 

Lord  Lurgan  and  Viscount  Lifford  haviii<^  siiuken, 

Lord  Dufferin  said  : — My  Lords,  altliougli  every  noble  Lord 
who  has  risen  to  address  your  Lordships  in  reference  to  the 
momentous  subject  now  under  your  consideration  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  preface  his  remarks  by  an  appeal  to  your  indulg- 
ence, I  am  sure  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  no 
one  on  the  present  occasion  who  has  greater  need  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  kind  feeling  of  the  House,  than  myself.  For, 
my  Lords,  independently  of  the  inherent  dificulties  incident 
to  the  discussion  of  so  complicated  a  meas  ae,  I  am  still 
further  embarrassed  by  circumstances  of  a  personal  nature.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  a  subordinate  member  of  Her  IMajesty's 
Government,*  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion with  the  utmost  caution  and  reserve,  to  abstain  from 
making  any  damaging  admissions,  and  to  limit  my  advocacy 
of  the  Bill  to  the  regulation  cut  and  thrust  of  a  trusty  man-at- 
arms  ;  while,  upon  tlie  other  hand,  I  feel  that  as  the  only 
occupant  of  the  Treasury  Bench  in  tliis  House  whose  entire 
property  is  situate  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  already  taken  part  in  many  of  the  controversies  on  the 
Irish  Land  Question,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  engage 
in  this  discussion  either  with  self-respect,  or  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  submit  any  useful  considerations  to  your  Lord- 
♦  Lord  Dufferiu  was  at  tliis  time  Chancellor  of  tiie  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
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«liiprt,  unless  1  did  ho  with  the  most  unlettered  and  indepen- 
dent freedom  of  expression.  Li  this  dilemma  it  is  the  latter 
course  I  propose  to  follow — it  is  the  only  one  coiisistent  with 
my  personal  hon(»ur — and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  one  which  my 
Cdlleiigues  beliiud  me,  as  well  as  the  distiuf^uished  chief  to 
whom  I  owe  allegiance,  would  wisii  me  to  jiursue.  In  the  ob- 
servations therefore  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  remember  thi!,t  it  is  not  merely  a  (jrovernment 
oilicial  who  is  addressing  you,  but  a  large  Irish  proprietor,  one 
who  is  nothing  (dse  but  an  Irish  proprietor,  who  does  not  own 
an  acre  of  land  (dsewhere,  the  whole  of  whose  material  in- 
terests as  well  as  those  of  his  children,  depend  upon  the 
proj)er  solution  of  this  questitm,  and  who  falls  behind  no  (»ne 
in  this  House  in  his  jealous  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  his  deternunation  to  maintain  them.  If,  then, 
my  Jjords,  with  these  convictions  and  j)redilections,  and  with 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  gravity  of  all  the  issues  raised 
by  such  legislation,  I  rise  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  and  in 
the  most  earnest  and  anxious  language  I  can  command,  entreat 
of  your  Lordships  not  only  to  give  a  second  reading  to  this 
Dill,  but  to  pass  it  without  material  alteration,  the  House  may 
be  sure  that  I  do  so,  neither  subdued  by  tho  prestige  of  a 
powerful  minister, — nor  engulphed  in  a  blind  flux  of  liberal 
sentiment,  —  nor  intimidated  by  that  formidable  agitation 
across  the  water  to  which  murder  and  outrage  have  lent  such 
a  sinister  character — but  because  I  believe  the  main  provisicms 
of  the  Bill  to  be  just  and  equitable  in  themselves,  compatible 
with  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  likely 
to  prove  conducive  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
interest  in  Ireland. 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  corroboration  of — I  will  not  say  the 
sincerity — for  I  do  not  think  the  sincerity  of  any  avowal  I  may 
make  will  be  called  in  question, — but  of  the  deliberation  with 
which  these  opinions  ha\'e  been  formed,  I  will  ajjpeal  to  the 
views  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  and  the 
public  during  the  last  few  years.  And  perhaps  the  retrospect 
is  all  the  more  necessary,  from  the  fact  that  having  at  one  timo 
felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  into  chief  prominence  the  tenant's 
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view  of  tlio  case,  when  I'mliiiiiu'iit  iind  tlio  public  were  nWkv 
deaf  to  his  rcprcscnlutions,  and  at  another  and  later  period, 
when  a^i^ation  had  }^iven  hirth  to  extravaj^ant  ))n!tensi»»iis  on 
liis  |iart,  haviiifjj  set  myself  to  vindieate  the  eijuitahlt!  rij^lils  of 
th(!  landlord,  1  have  snlfenMl  the  fate  of  all  those!  who  en- 
deavour to  walk  lu.'tween  extremes,  and  have  been  sometimes 
equally  misajipreheuded  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 

]My  liords,  I  will  tirst  in(|uirt!  what  are  the  leailin^'  ami 
characteristic  innovations  which  arc  introduced  into  the  rela- 
tionship (»f  a  landlord  and  his  tenant  by  this  JJill.  'J  lu^y  may 
be  very  briefly  enumerated.  There  is  the  retrospective  ri;4lit 
of  the  ti'uant  to  all  his  I'xisting  improvements,  and  tlie  change 
in  the  j)resumption  of  the  hiw  as  to  all  future  improvements. 
There  is  tht!  legal  validity  of  Custom,  whether  in  Ulster  or 
elsewhere,  wherever,  in  fa(^t,  it  actually  exists.  There  is  the 
right  of  compensation  on  eviction  attributed  to  evt>ry  tenaut- 
at-will ;  and  there  are  i\Ir.  Dright's  clauses  for  lending  money 
to  tenants  for  th(>  purchase  of  tlui  fee  simi)lo  of  their  holdings. 
Well,  my  Lords,  seventeen  years  ago,  when  such  views  wen^ 
not  so  fashionable  as  they  are  now,  I  laid  upon  the  table  of 
your  Lordships'  House  a  Hill,  by  which  the  Irish  tenant  would 
have  been  investe(l  with  a  retrospective  right  to  his  improve- 
ments, under  conditions,  and  within  limits  almost  identical 
with  those  adoi)ted  in  this  Lill,  and  I  enforced  my  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  the  small  Irish  tenant  could  hardly  Ik;  ro 
garded  as  an  agent  capable  of  free  contract,  aiul  that,  however 
right  it  might  be  to  liold  to  the  princi])les  of  free  contract  as  a 
rule,  it  would  be  folly  and  childishness  in  practical  legislation 
to  ignore  patent  facts,  out  of  a  prudish  deference  to  logical 
symmetry.  Again,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  speech, 
when  jiointing  out  the  mischiefs  incident  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Tenant-Right  custom,  I  was  careful  to  call  your  lA)rdshij)s' 
attention  to  its  l)eneficial  effects  as  a  sid)stitute  for  a  mon; 
business-like  system,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  suitable 
tenures;  while  at  a  subsequent  period,  before  a  Committee  of 
the  other  House,  I  stated,  whilst  criticising  the  ecomjmical 
results  of  the  custom,  that  wherever  it  existed  as  a  recognised 
practice,  with  the  express  or  implied   sanction  of  the  land- 
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lord,  it  would  Im!  tliu  li('i;^lit  of  injustice  to  violiite  or  ij;noi(* 
it.  Still  further  to  illustrate  what  my  ((pinions  have  always 
lieen  as  to  th<^  position  and  claims  of  a  tenant-at-vvill,  I 
will  ask  permission  t(»  read  to  your  Jjordships  an  extract  from 
a  pamphlet  jndtlished  in  iSdO,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when 
neither  the  liiheral  jtarty  in  this  country,  nor  even  the  extn'me 
Tenant-lii^jflit  party  in  Ireland  had  ventured  t((put  forwanl  such 
a  [uetcnsion  (»n  his  hehalf,  in  which,  after  arguinj^  that  a  fair 
lease  should  oxtin;j;uish  all  claims  apiinst  a  landlord,  oxc(![»t 
such  as  mi^ht  survive  on  account  of  i»erniaiieut  impnn'ements, 
1  went  on  to  plead  that: 

"  111  till'  CUM-  i<(  a  Ic'iiiiiit-iit-will  wlio  is  siuldrnly  ro(|uirc'(l  tu  siiiiciilcr  lii.s 
I'miiii,  ii  I'lMllifr  oiisiiliTiViicii  cciincs  iiitu  ]il;iy,  vi/.,  tlic  iiictniviiiieiico  ami 
/o.s.s  dCiasioiKil  liy  llir  iMic.\|pcct(.'(l  intiiiiiptiuii  Ik  liis  industry.  ...  It  is 
t'\  iiltiil  li(!  lias  an  ('(luitaMo  culm  to  fonnitiusiitiuu  on  accuimt  ol  the  (/««<((;•/<- 
mice  inlnxliUTd  into  lii.s  caicul.itions."  * 

To  such  apara<i;raph  as  this,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  midst 
<»r  a  widely  circulated  pamphlet,  in  which  the  very  words 
*^  compensation  for  loss  on  dishirhanoe,"  now  adopted  in  the  Jlill, 
are  the  terms  made  use  (jf,  I  do  not  think  I  need  add  much  to 
justify  myself  in  su])porting  this  part  of  the  moasur(\ 

Jiastly,  with  respect  to  IMr.  JJright's  proposals,— in  another 
pamphlet  i)ul(lished  in  1<S()7,  although  I  certainly  per- 
mitted myself  to  point  out  the  obvious  objections  to  them 
in  the  crude  and  unqualified  shape  in  which  they  had  been 
originally  suggested  by  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  1 
was  careful  to  conclude  my  criticism  by  stating  "  that  I 
heartily  sympathised  with  IMr.  Bright  in  his  desire  to  see  a 
yeoman  class  established  in  Iniland,  that  to  many  individual 
cases  the  objections  1  had  indicated  would  not  apply,  and  that 
although  I  might  have  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  that  proposed,  should  he 
succeed  in  pcr>uading  the  British  taxjtayer  to  come  into  his 
views,  I  for  one  would  offer  no  objections." f 

*  Contributions  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Ireland.  London.  18()(!. 
P.  102. 

t  Irish  Knii^^ration  and  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland.  London.  18(17. 
l'l«.  L'lO  d  scij. 
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My  Lords,  I  feci  tlmt  I  owe  an  apolo^'y  to  yoiir  Tionlships 
for  occupying;  your  time  with  so  iiniiiipoilaiit  ii  topic;  us  tlic 
vindiciilion  of  my  own  coiiHistoiicy,  Imt  I  can  asHnro  tlio  llousu 
tliat  it  is  not  from  any  vain  or  cfjjotistical  dcsin;  of  ]»rovinj^ 
mysL'lf  citlicr  more  lihcrai  or  m(»r<'  prescient  than  the  rest  of 
tho  worhl,  hut  I  iiavi^  hecn  chaih-n^ed  on  tiie  point  hy  a  nohhs 
Tiord  opposite,  and  boin^  anxious  to  uso  ovtu'y  on<h'avonr  to 
induce  your  Lordshi[)s  to  pass  tliis  JJill,  I  feel  that  any  recom- 
inemhition  I  mij^ht  mako  to  tiiat  viXcrt  would  very  properly 
havo  but  little  wei<j;ht  with  yt)ur  Lordshi|)s  if  it  woro  8Up[>osed 
that  any  of  its  main  provisions  were  out  of  harmony  witli  my 
prciviously  express(Ml  opinions. 

Jjut,  my  Lords,  of  course  it  may  ho  said  that  the  fact  of 
having  held  certain  opinions,  for  however  long  a  time,  is 
no  evidence  that  such  opinions  aro  either  sound  or  reason- 
able ;  and  therefore  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  I  propose  to 
submit  to  your  Lordships  the  grounds  on  vvhiJi  I  thiidc 
these  may  be  sustained.  In  embarking,  however,  on  this 
part  of  tho  discussion,  I  do  not  thiidc  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
linger  long  over  those  parts  of  tho  Bill  which,  imj)ortant  or 
momentous  though  they  bo,  have  ceased  to  be  the  points  round 
which  the  main  controversy  is  likely  to  turn.  For  instance, 
everybody  is,  I  imagine,  pretty  well  reconciled  to  accepting 
the  princijjle  of  retrospective  compensation  with  regard  to 
existing  improvements  actually  executed  by  the  tenant,  and 
in  respect  of  which  he  has  received  no  consideration  in  money 
or  money's  worth,  whether  that  money's  worth  be  represented 
by  length  of  tenure,  low  rents,  or  otherwise.  The  barest  equity 
requires  this  concession  to  be  made,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that 
any  of  your  Lordships  would  gainsay  it.  Neither  do  I  appre- 
hend that  serious  objection  will  be  taken  to  changing  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  improve- 
ments, whether  in  the  past  or  future.  No  vital  principle 
aft'ecting  the  rights  of  property  is  concerned  in  this  change, 
and  it  cannot  bo  disputed  that  the  law  is  not  only  free, 
but  is  bound  as  far  as  possible  to  assimilate  presumption  with 
tact.  Now,  there  is  no  one  in  your  Lordships'  House  who  has 
conteudLd  more  earnestly  than  myself  against  the  assumption. 
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which  has  bi-cn  ho  wrdulously  propiigatccl,  to  th(;  cllV'ct  that  tho 
hindhmlu  of  Irchuid  havu  contributed  only  in  an  insignillcant 
(h'grce  to  tho  injjtrovcnuMit  of  tlic^ir  properties.  Such  a  stutc- 
nicnt  as  this  is  a  cruel  and  outrageous  ealuniny.  In  no  country 
in  i'jirojM',  I  believe,  have  such  exertions  been  niadc^  (tr  so 
much  time,  labour,  anxiety,  and  money  been  expended  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  agricultural  status  of  the  country  and  of 
th(!  peasantry  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  during  tho  last 
thirty  years.  This  is  a  fact  uhieh,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  at 
last  receiving  public  recognition.  But  whilst  making  evi'ry 
allowance  on  this  score  which  truth  may  demand,  it  must  still 
be  admitted  that  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  a  great  proportion  of  what  in  England  are  calleil 
"Landlords'"  improv<'ments,  such  as  buildings,  in  Ireland 
have  been,  and  in  a  midtitudo  of  instances  will  continue  to  bo, 
executcMl  by  tho  tenant.  This  being  so,  my  Lords,  I,  for  one, 
have  always  been  strongly  of  o])inion  that  in  Ireland,  both  in 
respect  of  tho  past  and  tho  future,  tho  pn^sumption  of  law 
should  harmonise  as  (dosely  as  possible — I  will  not  say  with 
fact — but  with  probability.  In  saying  this,  howc^ver,  I  do  not 
refuse  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  ap[»lying  this  rule  with  a 
more  inflexible  rigidity  to  tho  future  than  to  the  past.  When 
oncG  the  bias  of  tho  law  has  been  jjronounced  upon  such  a 
point,  as  often  as  fact  is  contrary  to  presumption,  it  is 
competent  for  tho  party  interested  to  [)reservo  a  record  sulli- 
cient  to  disprove  tho  presumption.  Ihit  as  far  as  the  j)ast  is 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  tho  hiw  itself  threw  the  owner  oil'  his 
guard,  and  no  landlord  ever  dreamed,  when  ho  built  a  cottage 
or  sank  a  drain,  of  calling  upon  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  witness 
his  achievements,  it  is  but  just  that  tho  term  within  which  his 
retrospective  liabilities  are  to  bo  resuscitated,  should  bo  of 
such  a  reasonable  duration  as  to  deliver  him  from  fictitious 
chiims,  and  to  phico  the  moans  of  evidence  within  his  reach ; 
while,  above  all,  ample  latitude  should  bo  loft  to  tho  Court, 
in  tho  absence  of  strict  technical  proof,  to  make  an  award 
according  to  its  own  convictions  in  the  matter. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  clauses  which  enable  tho  Irish 
tenant  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  his  farm  with  money 
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Imrrowrd  iVitm  tlio  Statt*, — iiltlioii^h  nnmy  of  y«»ur  Fi(»r(lslii|»s 
may  cntortiiin  *loul)tH  as  to  the  result  of  tliu  rxpcririn'iit  if  iinlis- 
criiiiiiiati'Iy  tried  in  every  part  of  Indaiul,  you  would  proi)aMy 
littt  he  iueliniMl,  us  a  hody,  to  intercept  the  intended  hounty 
Vouchsafed  liy  the  other  House  to  a  portion  of  the  Irish  people- 
I'or  my  own  part,  altiiou^h  I  adnat  that  the  oriji;inal  schenio 
\\i\n  open  to  grave  ohjeetion,  its  ai>plicatiou  under  the  presfuit 
J>ill  has  heoii  8u  jealously  heil;j;ed,  i,Miarde(l,  and  ([ualilied,  and 
8o  many  precautions  have  l)e«(n  tak(!n  to  eonline  its  operaliori 
to  those  persons  who  are  least  likely  to  put  the  advantage  it 
tdVers  to  an  evil  use,  that  tlu^  chances  of  its  jKissihle  mis- 
(•arria;jj(^  have  been  retluced  to  a  niinin\um.  Of  cours<',  th(» 
great  danger  to  he  dreadcil  is  the  anomaly  of  the  State  lapsing 
into  the  position  of  a  landlord  to  the  Irish  peo[)le;  l»)it,  inas- 
much as  a  considerable  amount  of  the  purchase-money  must, 
as  a  pr(diminary,  be  found  by  the  tenant,  the  area  over  whi"h 
the  scheme  can  ajtply  will  be  proportionately  reduced.  None 
but  responsible  persons  can  become  ajiplicants  for  the  boon, — 
and  their  obligation  to  the  State  will  be  a  coi»stantly  diminish- 
ing <juantily,  representing,  even  at  its  outset,  an  annuid  [»ay- 
ment  am])ly  covertnl  l)y  t\w  letting  value  of  the  farm,  so  that 
th(!  State  will  staiid  to  the  tenant,  not  in  the  position  of  a 
landlord,  but  of  a  mortgagee  or  rent-charger,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  much  less  obnoxious  relationship.  A  far  greater  danger 
is  lest  these  petty  proprietors  slumld  subdivide  an<l  sublet 
their  j)lots  of  land,  over  which  tlu>y  will  be  eventually  entitle(l 
to  exercise  unrestricted  control,  and  no  one  who  knows  Ireland 
can  say  that  this  is  not  a  probable  contingency.  On  the  other 
hand  we  must  remember  two  things — in  the  first  place,  that 
the  n'vture  of  the  arrangement  contemplated  extends,  by  a 
jiroccss  of  natural  selection,  these  oj)portunities  only  to  those 
who  have  already  proved  themselves  provident  and  indus- 
trious; that  already — at  least  this  is  true  in  respect  of  this 
class  of  persons  in  the  north  of  Ireland — the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  farming  class  have  awakened  to  the  folly  of 
subdividing  holdings  already  too  contracted,  instead  of  en- 
(.'ouraging  their  children  to  atloi>t  other  jiursuits;  that  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years  must  still  intervene  before  a  single  acre  of 
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flir  liiml  thus  (Iciilt  with  iiin  In-  wvcicd  I'rnm  the  larm  within 
whii-h  it  iH  now  iiK'orporiitnl  ;  uiid  thiit  then*  Im  ii  fair 
•;i'uuii<l  for  hopn  that  th(>  Hound  opiiiinii  already  hc^^itiiiiiif^ 
to  spread  amid  thi>  laniiiri;^  (dass  in  Indand  in  n  rcn-ncc  to 
this  vital  Hultjcct  will  Inlorc  then  have  taken  deeper  root,  and 
that  hy  the  time  these  iixdioate  pnrtdiasers  have  heeome 
owners  in  lull  of  their  several  holding's,  a  stron*,'  teelin^j  in 
favour  oi"  primo;j;<'niture  will  have  hcen  created  in  the  mind  nl' 
]Mr  l>ri;,dil's  peasant  proprietary.  Whether  (»r  no  this  wlude- 
Hoine  lecdinjj;  on  the  sultjeet  eventually  n^eommonds  itself  to 
the  ptod  sense  of  the  Irish  people,  will  in  a  ^reat  measure 
depend  upon  the  favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  hy  the 
Jiiuiian  Catludic  Cler^'y.  If  it  is  their  desire  to  foster  a  |)ros- 
perous  and  well-to-do  community,  to  discourage!  improvident 
niarria^'es,  and  to  create  a  wealthy  and  iudi'ix'udent  middle 
(dass,it  is  very  evident  that  their  inlluence  will  he  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  «'conomical  pro<j;ress;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
consider  their  own  position  more  likely  to  be  sustained,  ami 
th(!  revenues  of  their  C.'hurch  more  readily  provided,  hy  a  rapid 
expansion  of  population  and  the  multitudinous  contrihutions 
of  penurious  millions,  the  danjjjer  arihin^jj  I'rom  this  jxtrtion  of 
the  JJill  will  he  considerable.  Notwithstanding',  however,  the 
ominous  recommendation  of  some  of  the  Irish  ( 'atholic  Jjishops 
that  every  tenant  under  the  present  JJill  should  bo  ullowetl 
to  subdivide  his  farm  ad  Uhitmn,  I  cannot  but  h(»po  that  tho 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  common  humanity,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  will  eventually  be  pernutted  to  prevail, 
and  should  this  prove  to  be;  tln^  case  considerable  advantaj^es 
may  be  expected  to  flow  from  these  clauses. 

Jiut,  my  Jiords,  passing  from  the  sul)sidiary  and  less  vital 
provisions  of  tho  Jiill,  I  woubl  ask  leave  to  address  to  your 
Jiordships  a  few  further  observations  with  respect  to  those  far 
more  important  sections  of  the  measure,  in  regard  to  which 
alcme,  I  apprehend,  will  any  serious  issue  bo  joined;  namely, 
the  legali/ati(m  of  Ulster  Tenant-Kight  and  of  Custom  gene- 
rally and  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  tenant-at-will  to 
damages  on  eviction.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  boon  repre- 
sented, at  all  events  in  Ireland,  as  the  unfaltering  and  irrecon- 
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cilablo  ononiy  of  'rciiiint-Ilif^lit,  and  1  nm  frco  to  confess,  that 
I  havo  taken  considorablo  pains,  from  tinio  to  time,  to  point 
ont  to  the  pnlJic,  to  the  people  of  Irehmd,  and  to  my  own 
tojiants,  tlie  many  miseliiefs  which  have  arisen  ont  of  tho 
extravagant  and  nnrestricted  developnient  of  Tenant-Kight, 
and,  wliat  is  more,  so  far  from  liaving  modifi'.'d  any  of  theso 
opinions,  I  adhere  to  them  witli  a  Tirmer  eonvietion  than  ever. 
iJiit  wliat  are  theso  opinions?  Are  tiiey  a  blind  niKpialilied 
condemnation  of  a  practice  of  which  several  high  anthorities, 
and  many  landlords  approve  ?  Far  fn)m  it !  Whiitever 
criticisms  I  have  passed  npon  Tenant-llight,  however  sever j, 
have  been  at  any  rate  dis<'riminating.  In  1849,  after  enun  e- 
rating  tho  many  disadvantages  attending  on  the  Cnstom,  I 
said  before  a  Committee  of  tho  other  House,  and  I  still  say,  "  I 
think  that  the  existence  of  Tenant-Kight  has  npon  the  whole 
been  a  benefit  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  though  in  another 
sense  it  has  not  been  a  benefit." 

And  again,  in  reply  to  the  question  : 

"  In  thiit  sense  it  cannot  be  considertd  of  use  or  benefit  to  tlie  nation  at 
large  V" 

I  replied : 

"No,  not  in  tliat  sense;  bnt,  npon  the  otlier  hand  (because  I  do  not  wisli 
to  run  tlie  custom  down  unduly),  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  i)roiiortion  of  tlic 
tenants  who  have  entered  into  the  occupation  of  their  farms  remain  from 
generation  to  generation  in  those  farms,  the  knowledge  that,  if  tliey  are  removed, 
a  custom  exists  under  which,  in  some  sliajie  or  otiier,  they  will  obtain  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  expenditure,  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  industry 
of  tlie  population  of  the  North  of  "reland  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  has  given 
them  a  'lolight  and  an  interest  in  their  occupations,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  part  oi  the  world  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  while  denouncing  the  abuses  of 
Tenant-llight,  I  havo  all  along  been  very  sensible  to  the 
respects  in  which  its  operations  may  have  been  fairly  considered 
beneficial.  But  still  1  do  not  deny  that,  in  the  main,  and  with 
the  qualifications  I  have  enumenited,  1  look  upon  an  unre- 
stricted Tenant-llight  with  disfavour,  while  so  far  from 
thinking  that  th(i  prosperity  of  Ulster  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Tenant-llight,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  reason  why  the 
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ngriciiltnriil  status  of  I'lstcr,  under  (Hmilitions  cquiilly  favour- 
ubio  to  its  dovelopmeiit  in  respect  of  eliinate  and  soil,  the 
energy  iind  tlirift  of  its  iiiliabitants,  and  the  proximity  of 
niannfaeturing  industries,  is  inferior  to  tlie  agricultural  status, 
we  will  say  of  Aberdeenshire, — is  because  under  the  Tenant- 
Kight  Customs  of  the  rrovince,  the  tenantry  of  Ulster  have 
been  weighted  with  an  initial  tax,  or  rather  a  dilVerential 
duty  (which  tlie  admirers  of  the  custom  take  a  pride  in 
estimating  at  £20,000,000  sterling),  from  which  their  fellow- 
tenants  in  the  Scotch  county  have  been  exempt.  It  is  true, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  portion  of  this  sum  re])resents  probably  an 
encroachment  c  the  accruing  rise  of  rent  due  to  the  landlord, 
which  the  out-going  tenant  has  discounted  and  approiiriated, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  in  return  for  their 
expenditure  the  tenants  of  Ulster  have  obtained  an  exceptional 
security  of  tenure ;  but  the  first  is  a  characteristic  of  Tenant- 
liight  which  your  Lordships  will  probably  not  regard  with 
admiration ;  while  those  who  know  the  good  relations  which 
exist  between  the  Ulster  tenants  and  their  landlords  must 
acknowledge  that,  without  paying  a  halfpenny,  had  they  only 
seriously  chosen  to  demand  it,  the  tenants  might  have  had  a  far 
more  definite  and  satisfactory  security,  both  for  their  improve- 
ments and  in  respect  of  their  occupancy,  than  a  shadowy  and 
disputable  custom,  under  which,  even  after  it  has  received 
legal  validity,  they  will  only  be  able  to  recover  the  caput 
mortuum  of  the  capital  thus  unprofitably  locked  up  in  the 
I'lnd.  In  Scotland  a  man  gets  a  farm  on  a  good  long  lease, 
and  at  a  fair  rent  for  nothing,  and  if  he  ha}»pens  to  have  a 
spare  £500  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  cultiv- 
ation of  his  farm,  he  invests  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  double 
its  amount,  within  the  specified  period.  An  Ulster  tenant, 
on  the  contrary,  enters  on  the  farm  at  as  smart  a  rent, — for 
the  friends  of  the  custom  contend  that  Tenant-Ilight,  instc^ad 
of  prejudicing,  enhances  the  landlord's  rent, — in  which  opinion 
I  do  not  agree, — without  a  lease,  and  pays  away  the  £500  to 
some  one  who  probably  goes  off  with  it  to  America,  leaving 
him  with  no  better  prospect  of  recovering  his  money,  when  he 
in  turn  quits  his  holding,  either  for  his  o  vn  convenience  or 
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under  the  compulsion  of  his  landlord,  than  the  chances  of  the 
Tenant-Eight  market,  which  in  proi)ortion  as  farmers  get 
wiser  will  pi-obably  be  a  falling  one. 

But  it  will  be  said — if  you  think  so  badly  of  the  Tenant- 
liight  custom,  how  can  you  be  a  party  to  its  legalisation? 
Well,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  sentence  the  murderer 
of  an  illegitimate  infant  to  be  hanged.  I  do  not  approve  of 
adultery;  but  the  creature  is  there,  and  being  there,  is  entith^d 
to  the  protection  of  the  law.  Tenant-liight  exists.  Its 
presence  is  acknowledged,  though  in  a  somewhat  sheepish 
way,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  by  one  thoughtless  author 
of  its  being — the  landlord — and  it  has  been  nursed  into  a 
monstrous  sturdy  bantling  by  the  partner  of  his  folly,  who  not 
unnaturally  appeals  to  the  parish,  or  rather  to  your  Lordships, 
in  vindication  of  her  rights.  If  this  is  so,  and  the  admissions 
made  by  Ulster  landlords,  as  to  the  pretty  general  existence 
of  such  a  custom  in  that  Province,  in  another  place,  have  been 
too  definite  and  frank  to  be  ignored  or  repudiated  in  your 
Jjordships'  House,  the  abstract  merits  of  Tenant-Eight,  or 
indeed  whether  its  incidtmts  should  receive  legal  rccognitiim 
or  not,  are  scarcely  debatable  subjects. 

But  that  point  being  conceded,  there  does  arise  a  very 
formidable  query,  namely,  whether  or  no  its  recognition 
should  bo  accompanied  by  any  description  or  definition  of 
what  it  is.  After  due  consideration  Her  IMajesty's  Government 
have  declined  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  has  declined 
to  define  Tenant-Right.  In  this  reticence  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  If  I  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  define  the  custom  of  Tenant-Right  I  should  describe 
it  as  a  privilege  acquired  by  certain  teuants-at-will  in  Ulster 
and  elsewhere  to  soil  their  interest  in  their  farms,  whether 
that  interest  represents  improvements  or  any  other  marketable 
incident  of  occupati(m,  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
under  wliich  they  purchased  it.  But,  my  Lords^  though  this 
definition  is  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  most  of  the  customs 
of  Ulstei',  it  would  be  a  very  unsafe  phrase  to  introduce  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  IMany  of  the  tenants  contend  that  the 
Ulster  Custom  ctrifers  upon  them  an  unrestricted  and  uncon- 
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flitionod  riu^lit  of  scllinp^  tlioir  fiirms  to  tlio  Ijicfhost  Mddcr,  and 
iuasniiioli  as  this  rifjjht  is  inconipatihio  with  tho  landhird's 
ri^i^iit  to  a  compotitivo  incromont  of  rout,  ihoy  claim  that  his 
ront  shouhl  bo  restricted  hy  a  (Tovennnent  valuation.  They 
found  this  pretension  on  historical  grounds.  They  say  that 
when  King  James  originated  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  ho 
introduced  certain  fiduciary  covenants  into  his  grants,  nnch""!* 
which  the  landlords  of  the  <lay  were  constituted  as  mere  rent- 
chargers,  while  a  permanency  of  occupation  was  secured  to 
their  tenants,  and  that  tho  present  Tenant-llight  of  Ulster  is 
a  modified  representation  of  these  relationshij)s.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  in  some  of  the  grants  made  by  James  an 
obligation  was  imposed  upon  tho  grantees  to  issue  leases  to 
their  tenants,  with  wliicli  conditions  many  of  the  "  Under- 
takers," as  they  were  caUed,  failed  to  comply ;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  idle  to  refer  the  custom  (^f  Tenant-Right  to  such 
an  origin.  It  is  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  tho  Jacobean 
grants  that  any  such  conditions  were  introduced.  The  oblig- 
ation imposed  did  not  imply  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  given  rent, 
l)ut  terminable  leaseholds,  on  the  expiration  of  which  perfect 
fret ''Dm  of  contract  was  intended  to  supervene.  On  many 
properties  these  conditions  were  complied  witli,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  Pynnar's  survey.  Uynnar  was  a  dJovernment 
ofilicial  sent  over  in  1010  for  the  exjiress  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  far  King  James's  injunctions  had  been  obeyed.  Ho 
examined  a  great  number  of  properties,  and  from  his  report 
it  would  appear,  that  although,  in  frequent  instances,  many 
of  the  "  Undertakers  "  had  failed  to  grant  leases,  and  were 
maintaining  their  tenants  as  "  Irish  tenants,"  that  is  as 
tenants-at-will, — in  direct  contravention  of  the  terms  of 
their  grant,  yet  that  nearly  two  thousand  families  had  been 
established  on  the  soil,  either  as  freeholders  or  as  lessees  for 
lives  or  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  six  Twister  counties. 
Pynnar  then  proceeds  to  descril)e  th(^  ccmduct  of  various 
individuals  in  this  res])ect.  For  instance,  on  Sir  W.  Cole's 
portion  of  1000  acres,  ho  notes  that  two  families  had  been 
established  as  freeholders,  seven  on  leases  for  lives,  and  eleven 
on  leases  for  years ;  as  the  farms  thus  allocated  consisted  of 
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from  50  to  150  hcych,  it  is  ovidont  tliat  a  ronaidorablc^  portion 
of  tlio  estate  thus  granted  must  have  been  h-ased  off.  Again, 
Sir  U.  Hamilton  is  (U'seribed  as  having  divided  his  hvn<ls 
among  three  fr(>eholders  and  eleven  leaseholders.  The  Earl  of 
Abercorn  loeated  on  2000  acres,  fourteen  families  on  sixty- 
one  years'  leases,  and  six  on  frcc^hold  tenures:  Sir  G.  Hamil- 
ton did  the  same.  \n  Armagh,  ]\[r.  W.  lirownlow  intro(luee<l 
on  his  2500  aeres  npwards  of  iifty  leaseholders  and  live  fre(>- 
holders.  The  ( Joldsmiths'  Company  seem  to  have  behaved  in 
an  equally  liberal  manner.  IMany  of  the  London  companies, 
however,  are  denounced  by  Pynnar  for  their  neglect  of  duty 
in  this  rcspecc.  On  the  Grocers'  estates,  for  instance,  ho 
reports  that  all  the  houses  were  built  by  the  tenants,  but  no 
leases  had  been  granted:  on  the  Ironmimgers' i)roperty  there 
were  only  agreements  for  leases,  and  tlieso  but  for  thirty-one 
years.  The  Goldsmiths,  on  the  other  han<l,  had  <luly  planted 
tw(Mity-four  leaseholders  and  six  freeholders  on  their  property  ; 
and  so  he  goes  on  noting  with  perfect  impartiality  the  nances 
of  those  who  had  and  of  those  who  had  not  complied  with 
King  James's  behest. 

From  the  foregoing  entries  we  see  that  inasmuch  as  npon 
nnmerous  estates  the  conditions  of  the  grant  were  com})lied 
with,  it  is  nsoless  to  argue  that  the  Tenant-Right  claimed  by 
tlie  present  occnpants  of  such  estates  was  granted  as  a  com- 
pensaticm  or  consideration  tov  their  infracticm.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  tenantry  of  Ulster  could  net  commit  a  greater  mistake 
in  their  own  interests  tlian  to  found  their  claims  ui)on  so 
nnsubstantial  a  basis.  If  a  tenant  in  my  own  connty  were  to 
appeal  to  the  Jacob(>an  grants  as  the  origin  of  his  claim,  how 
W(mld  he  be  met  ?  If  he  held  land  in  one  end  of  the  connty 
— by  being  told  that  the  townland  npon  which  his  farm  was 
situated  was  never  dealt  with  by  King  James  at  all,  the  ancestors 
of  its  present  owner  having  bought  it  of  an  Anglo-Norman  or 
Celtic  proprietor,  with  whoso  property  Iving  James  never 
meddled.  If  in  another  district,  that  being  Bishop's  land,  its 
tennres  had  enjoyed  a  similar  immunity.  If  in  a  third  that, 
thongh  it  was  indeed  included  in  King  James's  settlement, 
instead  of  there  being   a   single  iiduciary  condition    in    the 
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pfrant  on  which  ho  relied,  ho  would  find  himself  confronted  by 
a  clause  under  wliich  the  landlord  was  expressly  empowered  to 
let  his  bind  on  any  terms  ho  might  desire,  whether  on  leases 
for  lives,  or  years,  or  at  will.  But,  my  Lords,  although 
I  am  myself  convinced  that  the  historic  origin  of  Tenant- 
llight  is  entirely  imaginary  and  fictitious,  it  would  be  out 
of  the  question  for  Parliament  to  base  its  conclusions  upon 
mine  or  any  other  man's  assertions  upon  such  a  subject ;  and, 
inasmucli  as  the  tenant's  claim  may  be  considerably  alfectod 
by  the  proof  or  disi)r()of  of  the  theory,  it  will  bo  ne(!essary  that 
the  whole  subject  slujuld  bo  judicially  investigated  ;  but  of 
course  an  antiquarian  inquiry  of  this  kind  can  only  bo  con- 
ducted by  competent  tribunals,  furnished  with  the  proper 
appliances  for  arriving  at  the  truth. 

Again,  there  are  other,  and,  as  I  think,  wiser  and  better 
informed  champions  of  tlie  tenant's  cause  who,  discarding 
altogether  as  useless  and  irrelevant  these  references  to  old- 

I  world  arrangements, — between  which  and  the  present  time  a 

deluge  of  multifarious  occurrences  has  intervened, — content 

^  themselves  with  pointing  to  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  it 

may  have  arisen,  a  practice  does  very  extensively  prevail  in 
most  parts  of  Ulster,  under  which  the  existing  tenant  has  paid 
a  sum  of  money  to  his  predecessor  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
landlord,  in  the  expectation  that,  when  in  turn  he  may  have 
occasion  to  surrender  his  holding,  he  shall  be  permitted  to 
dispose  of  his  interest  in  it  under  similar  conditions.  Now, 
my  Lords,  wherever  such  practices  as  those  prevail,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  right  and  proper  the  law  should  give 
them  duo  validity.  When  a  landlord  has  allowed  or  encouraged 
a  tenant-at-will,  that  is  to  say  a  man  with  no  "occupation" 
ri'dit  beyond  the  current  year,  to  assign  that  right  for  a  sum 
of  money,  altogi^thor  out  of  proportion  to  the  nominal  con- 
sideration, thus  transferred,  ho  does  ipso  facto,  and  according 
to  the  fair  and  equitable  construction  of  his  intentions,  give 
the  purchaser  to  understand  that  he  has  acquired  by  his  ex- 
penditure something  more  valuable  and  more  enduring  than  a 
yearly  tenancy ;  but  when  this  connivance  and  complicity  of 
the  landlord  is  still  further  emphasised  by  his  appropriation  of 
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the  whole  or  a  part  of  tlio  money  which  chaiifijos  hanils,  tlio 
cliiiin    created    afjjainat    him    becomes    iiulisputabk%   and   ti»o 
barest  morality  retjuires  its  reeo^rnition.     Ihit,  thou^'h  it  may 
bo  easy  enough  to  hiy  (htwn  a  bro.id  prinei[)h!  of  this  kind,  it 
will  bo  found  that  in  its  application  a  thousand  disputable 
iss\ios  will  bo  raised,  both  in  respect  of  matters  of  fact  and 
in  respect  of  tlu;    inferences   to    bo    drawn  from  such  facts. 
Tliero  are  indeed  some  persons  who  believe  that  the  custom  of 
Tenant- Right    was   a   kind   of  heaven-sent   and   ready-mado 
dis[)ensation    which    descended   upon    I'Ister   as   the   manna 
through  the  encamjuuent  of  the  Israelites,  or  the  dew  upon 
the  lleece  of  Gideon,  covering  that  favoured  province  with  the 
sudden  and  exact  precision  Avith  which  the  crust  covers  a  tart ; 
but  there  are  otlu.Ts  who  contend  that  there  are  many  parts  of 
Ulster  where  no  such  custom  exists,  and  that  even  in  those 
districts  where  it  has  crystallised  into  the  most  distinct  and 
positive  shapes,  its  nature,  its  character,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  it  secures  to  the  tenant,  and  consequently   its 
money  value,  are  modified  in  a  hundred  diiferont  ways.     As  far 
as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned,  I  believe  Tenant-lvight — so 
far  as  it  represents  anything  beyond  compensation  for  improve- 
ments— to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin.     It  has  probably 
grown  up  within  the  present  century.     It  is  the  expression  of 
a  certain  force.     That  force  is  competition.     In  the  South  the 
competition  for  land  produced  by  the  rapid  increase  in  popul- 
ation gave  birth  to  the  middlenum,  who  renting  land  at  a  fair 
rent   let   it  to  sub-tenants  at  a  rack-rent.     The  large  grass 
farms  of  the  South,  combined  with  other  circumstances,  favoured 
this  comminution  of  tenanc.'ics.     In  the  North,  which  is  an 
arable  district,  and  where  the  farms  are  consequently  smaller, 
the  same  facilities  for  sub-letting  did  not  prevail;  but  though 
tiie   Ulster  tenant  had  not  the   opportunity   enjoyed  by   his 
southern  compatriot  of  peopling  his  farm  with  a  multitude  of 
sub-tenants,  and  converting  himself  into  a  petty  landlord  and 
scpiireen,  he  was  in  quite  as  favourable  a  situation  to  profit  by 
the  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country.     He  held  his 
land  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  enhanced  rents  outsiders  had 
become  willing  to  give,  and  consequently  he  had  an  oppor- 
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tiinity  of  assigning  his  tenement  for  a  valuabli^  consideration  ; 
that  is  to  say,  holding  land  at  2()s.  an  acre  which   in   the 
meantime  had  become  worth  .']0.s.  an  acre  in  tho  oj)en  market, 
he   was  able,   if  lie  chose,  to  pocket  a  sum  of  money  which 
represented  in  the  lump  the  accumulated  difference  between 
tlujse  two  auKmnts.     As  long  as  the  tenant  held  a  lease — and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  up  to  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  leases  were  the  rule  in  Ulster — this  transaction  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one.    The  tenant  possessed  a  definite  legal 
interest,  which  had  grown  to  bo  of  a  very  valuable  character, 
and  of  which,  uidess  s})ecially  debarred  by  covenant,  he  had  tho 
legal  right  to  dispose.     Nor  did  the  practice  create,  in  tliese 
eircuinstauces,  anything  uppro:;ching  to  a  custom  that  clashed 
with   the   landlord's    intei^ots.     The  in-coming  tenant   knew 
perf(,'ctly  well  wluit  he  was  doing,  that  he  was  aci^uiring  only 
a   definite   and   terminable    interest,    and    that   his    right   of 
occupation  would  disa])pear  with  the  expiration  of  his  tenure. 
A  single  illustration  will  enforce  this   conclusion.     A   lease- 
holder became  bankrupt :  quite  independently  of  the  landlord's 
wishes  the  law  rc([uired  tlie  sale  of  the  lease  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors.     The  in-coming  tenant  paid  money  for  the 
valuable  consideration  represented  by  the  lease,  and  the  desti- 
nation  of  that   money,   whether  paid  in  satisfaction  of  tho 
landlord's  claim  for  rent,  or  in  liquidation  of  any  other  of  his 
predecessor's   debts,   was   a   matter   with   whicli   he   had    no 
concern ;  but  when  in  process  of  time,  as  I  regret  to  say  has 
been  the  case,  tlie  system  of  leasing  fell  into  desuetude,  and 
tenancies  at  will  came  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  if  they  implied 
valuable  and  continued  rights  of  occupation — at  the  same  time 
that  the  increasing  pressure  of  population,  and  the  force  of 
competition,  forced  uj)  the  letting  value  of  land  to  a  higher 
figure  and  at  a  more  rapid   rate  tlian  considerate  landlords 
were  willing  to  adopt, — a  state  of  confusion,  of  conflicting 
claims,  and  of  disputubh'  issues  supervened,  which  iu)thing  but 
a  strong  sense  of  equity  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  and 
great  moderation  and  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenants, 
has  prevented  from  culminating  in  ccmstant  quarrels  between 
the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ulster.     Even  as  it 
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is,  unci  iiotwitlistiuidiiig  tho  ties  of  tnulitioiiiil  good  feeling 
which  have  bonnd  these  two  ehisses  togethcn",  I  feel  convinerd 
thtit  the  vannted  custom  of  Ulster  Tenunt-Kigiit,  liiis  on  tho 
one  hand  siihjected  tho  rights  of  the  liindiord  to  undue 
encroiichnients,  and  on  the  other  has  left  tho  ('([uitiihle  interests 
of  the  tenant  open  to  hardly  less  formidable  chances  of  invasion. 
>So  ra[)idly,  in  fact,  were  these  mischiefs  coming  to  a  head, 
that  even  if  an  Irish  Jiand  ([uestion  had  not  inci<lentaily 
forced  Parliament  to  di-al  with  tho  Ulster  Tenant-iiight,  it 
would  by  itself  have  required  spi'cial  legislation. 

But,  my  Lords,  be  that  as  it   may,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that,  even  on  the  thocu'y  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  i^hiims  i)referred   under  the  head  of  Custom  in 
various  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,   will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and    estimated    according  to  the    circumstances  and 
facts  afl'ecting  not  only  every  particidar  estate,  but  every  par- 
ticular larm  on  the  same  estate.      Five  years  ago  I  may  have* 
let  a  portion  of  land,  hitherto  in  my  own  occupation,   to  a 
tenant  for  a  specilied  term ;  or  my  predecesst)r,  thirty  years 
ago,  may  have  granted  a  lease  to  a  man  who  never  paid  a 
farthing  to  the  out-going  tenant,  or  I  may  have  purchased  the 
I'enaut-Jlight  of  a  farm  on  which  the  custom  was  acknowledged. 
On  another  townland,  an  unrestricted  Tenant-llight  has  pre- 
vailed for  years;  the  tenants  may  have  been  told  they  were  free 
to  sell  their  farms  at  whatever  })rice  they  could  get  in  the  market. 
On  an  adjoining  townland  these  sales  may  have  taken  place 
under  certain  specified  and  long-established  restrictions,  both  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  in  respect  of 
the  price  he  was  to  pay  ;  while  perhaps  on  a  fourth  property 
the  term  Tenant-iiight  in  the  apprehension  both  of  tenant 
and  landlord    may  have  meant  nothing  more  than  compen- 
sation for  improvements ;  and  in  some  instances,  though  these 
I  imagine  will   prove  to  be  very  rare,  the  continual  main- 
tenance of  the  leasehold  system,  or  other  circumstances,  may 
have   excluded  altogether  the  noticm   of  vague  and  merely 
" ciistomari/"  arrangements.    Such  being  the  I'rotean  character 
of  these  Tenant-Kight  practices,  it  is  very  evident  that  tho 
luitun^,  or  rather  the  pecuniary  value  of  any  rights  claimed 
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umkr  tlieni  cun  only  bo  ilctorniiiKMl  l>y  tiio  most  iniimto 
and  searcliinii'  iiivcsliijjiition,  liy  siicli  (.'vitlcucc  us  to  lut'ts  as 
will  re(iiiin'  li'^al  acmiicii  to  a{>[)i('i!iat(>,  and  above  all  l>y  a  lull 
consideration  of  such  pleas  as  th(!  tenants  can  ur;j;(!  in  suj»[)ort 
of  wliat  may,  perliai)S,  often  provo  a  well-founded  alle;::ati(in, 
namely,  tliat  [(raetices  which  had  already  a('([uired  the  solidity 
of  custom  havo  b(  en  arbitrarily  interfered  with  and  restrictecl 
to  their  prejudice  by  innovations  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 
In  these  circumstances  1  am  stnjugly  (»f  opinion  that  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  for  Parliament  to  delinc;  'renaut-Ki^ht. 
However  undesirable  it  may  be  to  throw  upon  the  Courts  of 
.lustice  what  are  akin  to  legislative  ftniclions,  no  other  alterna- 
tive is  open.  The  tenantry  of  the  north  of  Ireland  say  that 
such  and  such  valuable  privileges  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
as  can  be  proved  by  evidence,  been  concetled  to  them  by  the 
landlords.  The  landlords  themselves  admit,  ami  many  of 
them  boast,  indeed,  that  these  assertions  are  true,  but  neither 
liindlonl  nor  tenant  can  agree  exactly  in  a  description  or 
delinition  of  what  they  mean.  The  whole  subject  is  an  incom- 
preh(!nsibl(!  puz/le  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Jlritish  Parlia- 
ment.  The  notion  of  a  comnu'rcial  value  attaching  to  land, 
indej.endent  of  and  in  addition  to  the  landlord's  rent  and  the 
farmer's  profit,  is  to  tliem  an  incomprehensible  enigma.  They 
have  a  vague  but  just  instinct  that  this  strange  birth  is  not 
a  thing  it  would  be  either  politic  to  pDpagate  or  just  to 
ignore:  they  theref(n'o  say  that  what  exists  in  fact  shall  exist 
in  law,  but  the  proof  of  its  existence  must  precede  its  legal 
recognition. 

The  same  considerations  whiidi  have  led  the  Government  on 
the  one  hand  to  legalise  the  Ulster  Custom,  and  on  the  other 
to  leave  its  delinition  to  the  Courts,  appear  to  me  to  justify 
their  method  of  dealing  with  Custom  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
wherever  such  Custom  may  bo  fonnd.  I  consider  mysidf  that 
it  has  been  all  along  a  nustake  to  allude  to  Tenant-Kight  as  a 
pundy  Ulster  Custom.  Although,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances I  have  referred  to,  it  has  acquired  a  more  general 
recognition  in  Ulster  than  elsewhere,  it  exists  in  other  parts  of 
Iridand  in  even  a  more  concrete  form  than   in  many  parts  of 
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Ulstor;  (uhI  wlicrcvcr  it  is  tumid,  in  its  nnuii  clmnictcristics  it 
is  iilfsuliitcly  iduntical  willi  tlio  Uistisr  ('ust(»in.  In  fact,  it  is 
]»liiin  timt  nherovcr  tlicrf  is  iiitonso  oomiictition  for  liiiul,  tlio 
oppnrtuiiity  of  ohtiiiuinjij  ii  rucU-rout  will  exist,  wlictlujr  in  tlio 
North  or  South;  iin<l  tliiit,  if  tlironj;li  tho  n('j,'li;^('nco  of  th(! 
landlord,  or  from  his  short-siiihtcil  dcsiro  to  recover  arrears  of 
rent,  he  allows  a  tenan(-at-will  to  si'li  to  his  sueeossor  this 
mar^'inal  value, — which  a  wis(!  owner  maintains  as  a  reservo 
fund  on  which  tho  actual  tenant  shmild  always  be  ahio  to  full 
buck  in  case  of  an  emer<>;eney, — there  you  have  at  once  tho 
Ulster  Tenant-lii^ht  in  full  foreo,  and  of  cours(!  where  this  is 
tho  ease,  as  we  have  already  concluded,  it  becomes  entitled  to 
le^al  validity. 

l»ut,  my  l.Dnls,  passmjr  from  the  consideralion  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Dill  deals  with  what,  alter  all,  are  exc(^|)tional 
interests;  interests  which  have  been  incidentally  created,  and 
are  claimed  but  by  a  minority  of  the  population,  we  have 
still  to  consider  the  provisions  which  have  been  framed  for  the 
j)rotection  of  the  ^re.it  mass  of  the  tenantry  »jf  Ireland,  luimely, 
those  embodied  in  Section  H.  Now,  my  Fiords,  it  would  be; 
usidess  to  deny  that  in  thes(j  provisions  resides  the  active  [)rin- 
cipleof  the  JJill, — the  characteristics  wliicdi  distinguish  it  from 
our  ordinary  lej^islation, —  the  innovations  which,  to  the  appre- 
hension of  some,  constitute  its  danger,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  others  contain  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Ireland.  The  legal 
recognition  of  customs,  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  compensation  i'or 
his  improvements,  alterations  in  the  })resumption  of  hiw, — all 
these  are  phases  of  legislation,  which  not  only  carry  with  them 
the  manifest  sanctions  of  equity,  but  are  justilied  by  the 
analogy  of  existing  laws.  But  the  arbitrary  creation  in  i'avour 
of  the  mere  tenant,  that  is  to  say  of  the  man  who  yesterday 
might  have  had  no  connection  with  the  land,  who  nnght  have 
dntpped  upon  it  i'rom  America  or  tlie  moon,  who  lias  hired  it 
at  on  advantageous  rent,  wlio  has  never  spent  a  hall'penny 
u])on  it,  who  is  occupying  a  house  built,  and  lields  ])ut  into  a 
state  of  perfect  cultivation  by  the  landlord— the  cremation,  I  say, 
in  favour  t)f  such  a  personage  as  this  of  an  irradicable  claim 
against  that  landlord,  amounting  to  one-fourth  or  one-iifth  of 
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(ho  I't't)  Hiinpic  viiIiM!  of  tlio  Hoil,  is  nit  cxcrciso  ol'  |)o\V(>r  so 
•'xtniordiimry  imd  a)t[)iir(;iitly  ho  unjust,  so  dinu-tly  at  vuriHn('(3 
with  tho  iit'UnowhMJf^od  ri^dits  of  propiTty,  that  in  cidliu^  upon 
your  Iiordshii)s  to  siinctiou  it  hoth  tho  (}oV(!innu'ut  uud  their 
su|t|iort('i's  iir((,  I  jidiuit,  liouiid  to  show  in  thu  tdoiirost  iniinnor, 
what  are  tho  |)riiici|ih's  they  appeal  to  for  its  justilieatiou. 
Well,  my  Lonis,  uiiproiiiisin;^  as  {\ui  atteni|it  may  aji|)(ar,  I 
thiidi  it  will  1)0  possible  to  satisfy  your  liordships  that  tho 
ju'oposal  is  oompatil)l(!  with  tho  ordinary  prin('i|tles  of  equity, 
is  in  harmony  with  previous  legislation,  and  in  no  real  way 
h(»stilo  to  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  rii^dits  of  propc^rty.  Jlut, 
my  Lords,  boforo  statiuj^  the  considerations  which  luivo  recom- 
mended this  view  to  my  ndiid,  I  wish  lirst  of  all  to  repudiate 
all  complicity  with  those  advocates  of  tiuj  tenant's  cause  who, 
thou;j:h  they  have  arrived  at  the  sana;  con(dusions  as  myself, 
found  their  case  on  assumi)tions  and  on  d(Mluctions  with  which 
I  have  no  8ymi)athy.  First  of  all,  then,  I.  discard,  as  alto- 
gether monstrous  and  untenable,  any  claim  })referre<l  on  behalf 
of  the  tenant  to  any  partnership  or  proprietory  interest  in  tho 
soil  on  the  ground  of  ancient  Irish  habits,  or  tribal  laws  and 
customs,  or  on  the  strength  of  etlnudogical  cliaracteristics,  or 
]>rescriptivo  rights  of  occu})ation,  or  any  other  of  the  fantastic; 
apologies  which  have  been  invented  for  tho  pur[)ose  of  glos- 
sing over  the  real  charact(jr  of  the  more  violent  proposals  for 
the  s(.'ttlement  of  the  land  question  which  have  been  advocated 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  twelve  mouths.  If  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  we  recommend  is  to  receive  the  approval 
of  a  IJritish  rarliament,  it  must  be  on  far  more  truthl'ul  and 
substantial  grounds  tliau  these.  As  an  inevitable  incident  to 
this  discussion,  men  of  acuteness  and  impartiality  have  been 
induced  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  elaborate  excuses,  to 
which  years  of  uncontradicted  currency  have  given  an  undue 
authority.  What  has  been  the  result?  Why, at  the  first  touch 
of  critical  research  their  absurdity  has  become  apparent.  Un- 
happily, exceptional  circumstances  have  renderi'd  the  growth 
of  such  fanciful  theories  peculiarly  exuberant  in  Ireland.  Uuo 
of  the  conse(pienccs  of  the  long  leases  of  the  last  generation  was 
to  fix  iu  tho  mind  of  tho  ultimate  loprosentative  of  tho  original 
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It'SHt'O,  ns  well  us  in  tlio  iniiuls of  his dciiviitivc  tcimtitM,  wlitt  wcro 
|HiP|ni|t.s  uiilHini  nlicii  the  Icuso  was  f,'riiiit«H|,  luiMts  of  flunijjflit 
uikI  ways  of  viuwiiit,'  liis  rclutionsliip  to  liis  lioMin^',  whii'li  niiulo 
it  iliniciilt  for  him  to  iiiiMri-staiKi  thu  trniiiniiMc  nuturc  of  his 
iiitcri'st  in  it;  mid,  in  u  hi\\h'ss  iin<l  uiKMlncatcd  |M»|tuhilion, 
thi.'so  fc('lin;j;s  find  ('.xprcssioii  in  (dainis  inconipatildu  with 
ull  rights  of  ownership,  chiiins  often  vindicatcil  hy  (h'ctls  »tf 
violoiR'o  and  l>h)odsh((h  I  hit,  my  liords,  I  for  one  will  never 
agreo  myself,  or  try  to  persnade  yonr  Lordshijc,  to  sanction 
th(}  nnjiist  claims  of  one  (dass,  or  to  sacrillco  th<'  Icf^'itimalo 
interests  of  anotluir,  mendy  l)enins(3  sncccssivo  Governments 
liave  been  impotc-nt  to  make  the  laws  obeyed,  to  protect  life, 
or  prevent  the  denioraii/ation  of  the  popniar  ccnscience.  And, 
my  Lords,  I  abandon  these  lines  of  defence  all  the  more  readily, 
becanse  it  ap[)ears  to  mi;  that  a  vi-ry  sim[de  consideration  and 
a  very  explicit  argnnu-nt  are  snilicent  to  jnstify  to  the  ntmost 
tlio  princijtle  in  the  Dill  which  we  an?  considering'.  AVhat  is 
the  8])ectacle  presented  to  ns  by  Ireland  ?  It  is  that  of  millions 
ot  persons,  whose  oidy  dependence  and  whose  ehit^f  occn[)ati(»n 
is  aii^riculture,  for  the  most  part  cnltivatin^'  their  lands  -that 
is,  sinking,'  their  past,  their  present,  and  their  I'ntnre— npon 
yearly  tenancies !  J]nt  what  is  a  yearly  tenancy  ?  Why  it 
is  an  impossilde  tenure — a  tennre  which,  if  its  terms  were  to 
bo  literally  interpnjted,  no  Christian  man  would  offer,  and 
none  but  a  madman  would  acce})t.  In  fact,  my  Lords,  it  is 
not  a  tenure  whicdi  practically  vaim  bo  said  to  exist.  No  human 
b(Mn<jf,  whether  landlord  or  tenant,  on  enterinji;  into  su(di  a 
bargain  in  respect  of  an  agricultural  holding — I  except  of 
course  special  and  s  :  ^iiic  cases — ever  dreams  that  the  term  of 
occupation  is  to  terminate  within  the  year  specified.  In  the 
upprehonsion  of  both  parlies  a  reasonable  period  is  intended. 
In  no  other  expectation  would  a  furrow  be  turned  or  a  seed 
sown,— for  it  is  evident  that  in  proporticm  as  agriculture  has 
developed  into  an  elaborate  art,  and  its  processes  have  come  to 
extend  over  a  cycdo  of  several  seasons,  the  unit  of  time  re- 
quired to  complete  a  single  agricultural  operation  has  grown 
to  bo  of  several  years'  duration.  But  the  law  of  England 
already  recognises  the  principle  that  the  man  ,vho  sows  shall 
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rt'iip ;  ('onHtM|iu'iilly,  tlu)  sumo  luiuln^y  Ity  wliii'h  tlio  law  ii(»w 
converts  u  tcinmcy-ut-will  iiitt»  a  loiij^or  term,  luuiicly,  a  ttimncy 
IVnm  year  to  yrur,  wctuM  iim|»ly  jiHtit'y  its  tuUiiij^  ii  Ht»'|>  liirtlirr 
ill  tli«!  siinu)  (liri'etion,  and  in  tlcclurin^  every  uiifxpitiHl  ti'imro 
to  Itc  (iiKi  <'i»miu('iisiu'at(!  with   one  or  utlnT  of  tlw  ini|>ri)V<'<l 
aj^rii'iiltiiriil  coiirst'S.     Iliit  I'mtlitT,  iiKlcpciKlcutly  <»t'  tin'  iictiiul 
ciipital  iiiv<'stfil  by  thi'  I'liniirr  ii    tlic  soil,  in  respect  of  Nsliicli 
\v(!  all  aeUnowledj^e  he  has  a  right  to  bo  r(!c*oupe<l,  there  are 
(ttliur  elements  of  value  which  ho  incorporat«!S  with  his  eiiter- 
|»rise,  namely,  his  skill,  his  ener^'y,  his  imIuHtry,  his  previous 
truiniii^',  not  to  mention  the  Haeriliee  of  other  o[>i)ort unities  of 
[•iishin^   his  way   in  the  world.     This  e<tiiipi)site  expenditiirt* 
^ives   hirth   to  expectations  not  only  of  reiiMiiK^'atioii  hut  of 
(u-olit.      Unfortunutely,  however,  a;i;ricultiiml  returns  are  slow, 
and    prolits    re(|nin!   a   considerable   lapse   of   time   for   their 
accumulation.      'I'lu*    exact    interval    necessary   will   vary    i.i 
accorilance  with  a  hundretl  different  eircumstanees,  and  almost 
every  country  in  the  world  has  a  dillerent  customary  term.     In 
IJelf^ium  it  is  from  Ii  to  !)  yciirs,  in  Scotlainl  from  1:5  to  1!).    In 
I'iii^dand  from  12  to  21.    In  Ireland  from  21  to  1)1.  The  cijuity 
of  these  arrangements  is  so  self-eviilent  that  they  are  generally 
observed  witlunit  the  compulsion  of  a  legal  contract,  and  there 
is  no  human  being  with  a  sense  of  justice  or  humanity  in  his 
composition  who,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  after  having  in- 
vited anotluir  to  occupy  his  land  and  irretrievably  to  commit 
his  future  destinies  to  the  soil,  in  the  prospect  of  being  per- 
mitted a  considerable  term  of  occupation,  would  lake  advant- 
age of  a  legal  subtlety  to  divorce  him  from  his  enter})rise  and 
to   confound    his   legitimate   expectations.      IJut,   my   Lords, 
although  these  honourable  (Considerations  regulate  the  relation- 
ship of  landlords  and  tenants  both  in  Enghmd  and  in  Ireland, 
th(!re  exist  in  Ireland  peculiar  circumstances  which  occasionally 
interrupt  their  operaticm.  In  innumerable  instances  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland  have  not  been   inducted  into  their  farms  by  the 
pr(!sent  owners.    It  was  in  many  instances  to  a  totally  di  He  rent 
class  of  tenantry  that  the  land  was  let.     The  present  tenantry 
of  Ireland,  in  many  places,  are  a  de})osit  of  the  middleman  ; 
conse(iUcntly  the  sense  of  obligation  in  the  mind  of  the  laud- 
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lord  towards  porsons  who  have  frequently  been  intnidod  upon 
liis  |)roi)orty,  in  tlio  tooth  of  covenants  to  the  contrary,  is  less 
keen  tlian  it  otherwise  mifi^ht  liave  been.  At  the  same  time  a 
revolution  has  occurred  in  Irish  agriculture.  ^Fhe  undue  culti- 
vation of  the  potato,  which  was  formerly  its  keystone,  though 
still  clung  to  by  the  least  })rovident  pvHtion  of  the  population, 
is  regarded  by  the  owners  of  property  with  sus[)icion  and 
alaim.  The  catastrophe  of  1840  has  taught  them  that  millions 
of  infinitesinuil  holdings  sustained  by  this  treacherous  root 
serve  only  as  an  ambush  for  famine  to  tlieir  occupants,  and  for 
ruin  to  themselves.  Consequently  a  desire  has  arisen,  by  eii- 
larging,  as  op])<)rtunity  offers,  the  holdings  of  the  peasantry,  to 
render  agriculture  in  Ireland  a  less  precarious  pursuit.  Theso 
attempts,  though  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  undertaken  with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  have 
naturally  been  unpopular  with  many  classes  of  the  community, 
and  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  landlords  of  Ireland  have 
been  denounced  with  the  most  persistent  pertinacity  as  ex- 
terminators and  tyrants.  That  on  the  whole  the  improvement 
of  our  agricultural  system  has  been  conducted  with  caution 
and  humanity  cannot  bo  disputed.  Consolidation  of  farms 
can  hardly  have  been  excessive  in  a  country  who  -e  are  still 
300,Ut)(.)  holdings  below  fifteen  acres,  loG,OU()  below  thirty,  and 
only  8(5,000  above  fifty  acres.  But  however  gross  and  exag- 
gerated these  accusations  may  be,  and  however  well-intonti'jued 
the  landlords  may  have  been  in  their  endeavours  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  calamity  of  1840,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
some  owners  of  property  in  Ireland  to  regard  the  smaller 
tenancies  with  too  great  impatience.  In  some  cases  changes 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  time  and  opportunity  have 
been  harshly  accelerated, — in  others,  clearances  have  been 
effected  on  a  scale  which  has  shocked  the  ]>ublic  conscience, 
and  a  system  which  has  been  justly  enough  stigmatised  as  one 
of  arbitrary  eviction,  has  been  too  frequently  resorted  to. 
These  occasional  acts  of  harshness,  reminding  them  too  forcibly 
of  their  own  dependent  position,  have  naturally  alarmed  that 
vast   proportion   of  the   agricultural    population,   whoso   sole 
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socurity  for  tlieir  most  vital  intorosts  was  the  will,  nay,  the 
whim  of  their  lun(lh)rds. 

They  havo  accordingly  called  npon  Parliament  to  intervene, 
and  11  er  j\Iajesty's  Government,  with  the  consent  and  with  the 
a[)j)r(jval  of  the  popnlar  branch  of  the  legislatnre,  now  asks 
your  Lordships  to  impose  npon  all  such  landhn-ds  in  Ireland 
as  havo  chosen,  or  shall  choose,  to  leave  their  tenantry  lialde 
to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  eviction,  the  obligation  of  com- 
pensating the  person  with  whom  it  may  be  their  interest  or 
pleasure  thus  to  deal,  for  the  loss  he  is  likely  to  sustain  in  the 
sudden  interruption  of  his  enterprise,  and  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  his  expectation  of  those  profits  which  would  have 
accrued  to  him  had  he  been  permitted  to  conduct  it  to  its 
legitimate  termination.  In  assessing  the  amount  of  this  loss 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  scale,  but 
inasmuch  as  profits  are  always  considered  to  be  proportionate 
to  rent,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  compensation  to  be  awarded 
must  of  necessity  be  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase  of 
rent.  In  my  own  opinion  I  do  not  think  that  the  figures 
adopted  by  the  Government,  subject,  as  they  will  be,  to  modifi- 
cation at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  are  open  to  objection.  I  imagine  they 
very  fai.'ly  represent  the  limits  within  which  it  has  been  the 
habit  of  most  of  your  Lordshijjs  to  compensate  your  out-going 
tenants  in  similar  circumstances,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
whatever  this  House  will  do  to  the  rest  of  the  Bill,  it  will  not 
attempt  to  reduce  their  amount. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  may  be  objected,  that  although  the 
arrangements  proposed  are  such  as  in  equity  ought  to  be 
observed,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  should  be  ren- 
dered matters  of  legal  obligation,  and  that  legislation  in  this 
sense  is  a  violation  of  that  freedom  of  contract  which  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  valuable  characteristics  which  can  attach  to 
property.  My  Lords,  there  is  no  one  in  your  Lordships'  House 
more  alive  than  myself  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  right 
of  contract  as  free  and  unfettered  as  is  possible ;  nor  am  I  one 
of  those  who  would  venture  to  argue  that  the  restraint  of  con- 
tract may  not  ])rove  a  modification,  and  a  very  considerable 
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modification,  both  of  the  nature  and  of  the  valuo  of  property. 
So  keenly  am  I  sensible  of  this  fact,  that  had  this  Bill  been 
universally  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  in 
Irehuid,  1  should  not  have  been  able  to  support  it ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  measure 
fs  that  it  recognises  in  the  fullest  manner  that  freedom  of 
contract  should  be  the  rule,  and  any  interference  with  it  tho 
exception.  The  question  therefore  reduces  itself  to  the  simple 
issue  whether  in  view  of  the  defenceless  position  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  and  of  their  incapacity  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances to  make  a  bargain  for  themselves,  the  State  should  bo 
entitled  to  intervene  and  make  the  bargain  for  them.  My 
liords,  I  admit  that  this  is  a  very  anxious  and  delicate  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  principle  of  legislation  very  open  to  abuse,  and 
liable  to  be  converted  into  a  dangerous  precedent;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  practiced  good, 
and  of  preventing  a  manifest  injustice,  such  considerations 
should  nt)t  be  invested  with  exaggerated  importance,  and  that 
one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  English  statesmanship  has 
always  been  to  determine  questions  of  this  kind  without  too 
pedantic  a  regard  to  logical  theory.  jMany  years  ago  I  argued 
in  your  liordships'  House  that  the  Irish  tenant,  being  in  too 
dependent  a  position  to  make  a  bargain  for  himself,  was 
entitled  to  ha\  e  his  concerns  regulated  by  the  interposition  of 
Parliament.  To  that  opinion  I  still  adhere,  and,  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  on  the  whole  the  conditions  imposed  by  this  Bill  in 
behalf  of  the  smaller  tenants  of  Ireland  are  equitable  and  just, 
I  for  one  do  not  shrink  from  admitting  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  introdtice  them  as  a  compulsory  term,  into  what  in  every 
other  respect  will  be  a  perfectly  free  contract.  And,  my 
liOrds,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  ask  your 
liOrdships  to  remember  that  although  this  Bill,  by  a  remark- 
able ingenuity  of  conception,  does  do  the  most  ample  and 
consumnuite  justice  to  the  tenant,  it  avoids  every  one  of  those 
abuses  and  violent  restrictii^ns  upon  the  freedom  of  the  land- 
lord which  have  characterised  almost  every  other  proposal  of 
the  same  sort.  In  the  first  place  it  leaves  him  in  the  com- 
plete possession  of  his  property.      Unless  by  his  own  act  he 
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will  not  bo  procludod  from  resuming  iiny  portion  of  it  fi 
plcasm'o.  No  obligation  is  imposed  upon  him  oven  to  gnii 
a  lease,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  by  tlio  State  to  dictate 
him  tiie  terms,  whether  as  regards  time  or  money,  on  which 
he  is  to  let  his  land.  The  tenant  is  not  empowered,  as  was 
the  case  in  almost  all  previous  projects,  to  compel  him  either 
to  make  or  to  pay  for  any  improvements  which  are  not  con- 
ducive to  his  interest.  All  that  the  landlord  is  re(piired  to  do 
is  to  act  towards  those  who  liavo  undertaken  to  cultivate  his 
land  in  a  way  in  wliich  ivery  man  with  any  honour  and 
self-respect  would  be  prepared  to  do  without  the  compulsion 
of  this  Bill. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  gone  through,  at  what  I  am  afraid  yon 
will  have  considered  a  wearisome  length,  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  I  have  stated  the  grounds  on  which, 
in  my  opinion,  each  provision  can  be  justified.  I  have  done 
so,  not  because  similar  considerations  are  not  likely  to  havo 
occurred  to  your  Lordships,  but  because  I  desired  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  most  exjiress  numner  my  reasons  for  supporting 
the  Bill  from  those,  as  it  appears  to  me,  dangerous  and 
unsound  theories  by  which  many  persons  havo  endeavoured 
to  influence  our  legislation.  J  have  discarded  altogether 
from  my  vocabulary  the  phrases  with  which  we  have  lately 
been  so  familiar,  about  tenants  by  status  and  tenants  by 
contract,  about  occupancy  rights,  the  Brelion  laws  and  the 
Jacobean  grants,  and  1  have  based  my  advocacy  of  it  on  prin- 
ciples already  known  to  English  law  and  familiar  to  our 
practice.  With  respect  to  the  chief  and  vital  characteristic 
of  the  Bill,  namely,  that  compensation  be  awarded  to  tho 
tenaut-at-will  on  eviction,  I  have  argued  that  it  is  an  equitable 
obligation  in  itself,  and  that  being  an  equitable  obligation, 
the  State,  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  analogous  case  of 
women  and  children  employed  in  factories,  has  the  right  to 
impose  it  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  position  them- 
selves to  stipulate  for  its  observance.  ]\[y  Lords,  in  considering 
whether  tho  recognition  of  such  a  principle  is  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  property,  I  admit  that  you  are  bound  to 
exercise  a  most  jeah)u.s  scrutiny,  a  scrutiny  wliich  shall  not 
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only  have  rogard  to  what  is  now  enacted,  but  to  tlio  con- 
sequences to  wlii(!h  such  an  admission  may  liereafter  lead,  and 
I  further  admit  that  you  are  tlie  more  l)ound  to  do  so,  from  the 
fact  that  the  guardianship  of  propca'ty  is  one  of  the  special 
functions  of  this  House.  Some  people  are  wont  to  make  a 
mock  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  denounce  as  the  selfish 
instincts  of  property.  I  Ixdiove,  my  liOrds,  that  those  instincts 
are  among  tlie  most  useful  and  virtuous  which  have  been 
implanted  in  the  human  breast.  They  are  the  instincts  from 
which  have  sprung  order,  law,  civilisation,  and  every  blessing 
and  amenity  that  preserves,  supports,  or  adorns  tiie  life  of  man  > 
to  outrage  those  instincts  is  to  commit  one  of  the  worst  of 
crimes  in  respect  of  the  present,  and  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
blunders  as  regards  the  future.  The  three  possessions  human 
beings  most  prize  are  liberty,  property,  and  life,  but  they  will 
ever  be  ready  to  sacriiice  the  last  in  defence  of  either  of 
the  others.  But,  my  Lords,  these  considerations  should  not 
deter  your  Lordships,  but  rather  should  impel  the  House 
patiently  to  distinguish  between  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
interpretations  of  proprietorial  rights ;  and,  inasmuch  as  you 
are  known  to  be  the  justest,  the  most  independent,  as  well 
as  the  wealthiest  body  in  the  world,  to  allow  plain  common 
sense  and  considerations  of  practical  equity  to  override  mere 
logical  and  theoretical  objections  in  your  distribution  of  justice 
to  those  two  great  classes,  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland, 
who  by  mutual  consent  have  agreed  to  submit  their  differences 
to  your  august  jurisdiction. 
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SPEECH  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  TO  THE 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  COM^DiE  FKANgAISE.  CRYSTAL 
PALACE.     JULY  28.     1871. 

Milords  et  Messieurs  :  En  me  pvesentant  devant  vous  dans 
la  circonstance  actuelle,  j'avoue  que  je  suis  soils  rinfluonce  de 
sentiments  opposes  :  d'uno  part,  c'cst  pour  moi  une  grande 
satisfaction  que  de  pouvoir  joindre  mes  hommages  a  ceux  qae 
rend  I'Angleterre  aux  IMaitres  de  la  scene  fran^aise  qui  sont 
aujourd'hui  nos  botes ;  d'un  autre  cote,  je  sens  quelle  acca- 
blante  responsabilite  peso  sur  moi ;  car,  messieurs,  I'assemblee 
distinguee  qui  m'entoure,  et  au  nom  de  laquelle  il  m'est  donne 
de  prendre  la  parole,  n'est  pas  de  ces  reunions  produites  par  la 
simple  courtoisie  ou  par  la  bienveillance ;  c'est  un  resume  de 
cette  societe  d'elite  qui  represente,  au  plus  haut  degre,  le 
mouvement  et  les  aspirations  de  notre  vie  intellectuelle. 
Aussi  qu'on  ne  s'etonne  pas  de  voir  ici  tant  de  representants 
de  cette  societe,  sous  les  formes  les  plus  variees  et  les  plus 
distinguees.  La  scene,  en  effet,  n'est  autre  cbose  qu'uu  reflet 
du  monde  entier — un  miroir  eternel  sur  lequel  les  generations 
passageres  de  I'liumanite  ont  laisse  I'empreinte  inalterable  de 
leurs  faiblesses  et  de  leurs  passions — miroir  dans  lequel  chacun, 
s'il  ne  se  reconnait  pas  lui-meme,  reconnait  au  moins  son 
voisin.  C'est  done  pour  rendre  hommage  a  la  Hierarchie 
gardienne  de  ce  panorame  de  la  vie,  a  cette  societe  d'artistes 
dont  toute  I'Europe  reconnait  et  apprecie  I'autorite  legitime, 
que  ses  admirateurs  insulaires  se  pressent  aujourd'hui,  plus 
nombreux  que  jamais,  sous  cette  voute  de  cristal.  Que  de 
pensees  diverses  nous  assiegent,  quelle  variete  de  sentiments 
je  devrais  exprimer  comme  President  de  la  brillante  assemblee 
qui   m'environne.      Peut-etre   n'y  a-t-il   parmi  nous  qu'une 
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soiile  porsonno  qui  cut  \)\\  s'ou  aciquittor  digiiomont.  C'est 
riiomnio  (|ui,  ovatcur,  poMo,  liommo  d'Etat,  jjliilosoplu*,  ct  autour 
(Iraniatiquo,  par  runivorsalito  oouimo  par  la  supi'ridrite  do  son 
^oni(;  souticndrait  aiseiiKMit  co  i'ardcau,*  ot  jc;  rcgrotto  profondc- 
niont  quo  sa  santu  no  lo  pcrinot  pas  do  so  charpjor  do  cotte  tiudio 
si  lourde  pour  mes  fuiblos  forcos.  Cotto  taclio,  tollo  (juo  j(;  la 
compronds,  consisterait  dans  I'cxprossion,  non  soulemont  an 
nom  do  cotto  nondn'ouso  assonibloo,  mais  encore  an  nora  de 
centain(!.s  d'autros  adniiratours  ([uo  dos  nccossitcs  iniporicuRos 
out  onipochc  do  so  joindro  a  nous,  do  la  satisfaction  ct  du  vrai 
plaJsir  quo  ncms  procure  la  ])rcscnc(!  do  nos  hotcs  sur  le  sol  do 
rAngleterre.  Cot  hommago  nous  dovons  le  lour  rendro  ii  un 
triple  point  do  vuo.  ])'abord,  nous  recounaissons  en  cux  Ics 
descendants  de  ce  brillant  cortege  d'artistes  dont  lo  talent  a 
fait  Ics  delices  de  plusieurs  generations  de  lours  coucitoycns, 
Ics  dignes  successours  des  Baron,  des  IjO  Kain,  dos  Proville, 
dos  Clairon,  des  Lecouvreur,  des  Dugazon,  des  Talma,  cos 
modeles  d'autrefois.  Nous  saluons  en  cux  los  dcpositaires  ct 
les  conservateurs  de  cos  grandcs  traditions  do  Icur  art,  qui  out 
maintenu  si  haut  la  renommee  de  la  scene  franfaiso.  Avant 
tout,  nous  saluons  en  eux  les  intorpretes  lidoles  de  ce  grand 
genie  classique  qui  a  cree  tant  do  types  immortels  et  qui  a 
enrichi  sa  langue  de  cos  traits  d'esprit  cpii  sont  devenus 
I'heritage  de  I'Europe.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  seulcmcnt  a  ce 
point  de  vue  que  nous  leur  devons  notre  affcctuouse  estime. 
lis  out  a  notre  sympathie  d'autres  droits  qui  doivent  nous 
penetrer  davantage.  IIu  jour  d'adversite  a  surpris  la  France, 
Un  temps  d  epreuves  a  surgi  sur  elle,  ou  les  arts  et  les  agre- 
ments  de  la  vie  se  sont  eclipses  et  ont  disparu  avant  la  force 
materielle.  Mais,  malgre  les  preoccupations  absorbantes  de  la 
guerre  centre  I'etranger,  malgre  le  tumulto  des  troubles  do 
I'interieur,  la  Societe  de  la  Comedie  Fraufaise  est  restee  fidele 
a  elle-meme,  comme  a  sa  mission.  Inspires  non  par  I'espoir 
egoiste  d'uue  prosaique  speculation,  mais  par  lo  noblo  desir  de 
retablir  les  interets  compromis  de  leurs  associes,  nos  botes 
d'aujourd'liui  sont  venus  dans  notre  pays  dans  I'intention 
de  faire  remonter,  par  leurs  travaux   personnels,  au  niveau 

*  T!ie  late  Lord  Lvtton. 
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ordinaire,  les  fonds  proleves  tons  les  ans  par  les  anciens 
niombres  do  la  sooieto  ages  on  infirmos,  et  qui,  sans  lo  conconrs 
dc'sinterosso  do  lours  collogues,  soraiont  infailliblement  exposes 
aux  privations  ot  memo  a  la  niisoro. 

]\Iilords  et  messieurs,  (i'ost  un  I'ait  qu'on  a  souvont  remarquo, 
quo,  an  milieu  dos  nombronx  cliangomonts  dos  institutions 
politiquos  ot  sooialos  do  la  Franco,  la  Comodio  Fraufaise,  cotto 
graoiouso  personification  do  la  force  intollectuollo,  a  tonjours 
snrvc'cu  a  la  chute  dos  dynasties,  dos  constitutions  et  dos 
tronos.  Co  n'est  pas  I'instant  do  s'aposantirsur  ce  sujet,  mais 
nous  nous  rappelons  les  prineipcs  solidos  sur  losquols  fut  assise 
cotto  institution  par  son  immortol  fcmdatonr,  c'est-a-dire,  les 
l)rincipos  do  la  cooperation  dans  lo  sons  lo  plus  reel,  veritable 
liopiibliquo  dans  laquollo  Taristocratio  du  talent  tient  le  rang 
qui  lui  est  dii  ot  oil  la  supromatio  du  genie  exerco  un 
ascendant  indisputable,  (^'ost  quand  nous  voyons,  comma 
aujourd'liui,  les  membros  de  cotto  societe  faire  preuve  de  la 
plus  grando  abnegation  et  du  devouoment  le  plus  absolu  dans 
I'interet  de  lour  communaute,  que  nous  pouvons  aisement 
decouvrir  les  causes  do  cotto  stabilite  exccptionnolle.  Peut- 
etre,  milords  et  messieurs,  devrais-jo  terminer  ici  ce  tribut 
d'admiration,  pour  loquel  je  voudrais  trouver  dos  expressions 
moins  imparfaites,  envors  I'illustre  societo  que  nous  fetons  ce 
matin.  Cependant,  il  me  reste  encore  un  devoir  a  remplir. 
Jusqu'ici  je  vous  ai  parle  an  noni  du  sentiment  public,  si  bien 
roproseute  dans  cette  enceinte.  ]\Iais  il  y  a  parmi  nous  une 
classe  d'hommos  touto  particulicro,  et  dont  je  veux  traduire, 
autant  quo  cola  m'est  possible,  les  sentiments  de  bonne  con- 
fratornite.  Jo  veux  parlor  des  principaux  reprcsontants  de 
I'art  dramatique  de  notro  pays.  Pas  un  d'entre  eux  n'a 
manque  de  temoigner  I'admiration  la  plus  vivo  a  coux  que, 
grace  a  une  profonde  connaissance  de  lour  profession,  ils  ont 
pu  apprecier  a  leur  juste  valour.  Co  qui  distingue  lo  veritable 
talent,  c'est  do  savoir  tonjours  reconnaitre  lo  merite  d'autrui, 
et  nous  vous  rappelons  que  Garrick  s'est  fait  un  honneur 
d'aller  visiter  Le  Kain  et  Preville,  commo  plus  tard  Kemble 
est  alle  visiter  Talma,  et  qu'aujourd'hui  Macready  est  un  des 
promoteurs  de  la  solennite  qui  nous  rassemblo.    Nous  pouvons 
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nous  Rlorificr  de  cetto  noble  emulation  oil  Ton  a  vu  rivalisor, 
ROUS  lus  formes  les  plus  varices  do  leur  super ioritc  reciproquo, 
la  scene  fran^aiso  et  la  scone  anglaiso  dans  la  personne  de 
lours  plus  dignes  represent  ants.  Cost  done,  autant  an  nom 
des  artistes  dramatic^ues  do  toutos  classes  qu'au  nom  do  ceux 
presents  ou  absents  pour  qui  vos  mervoilleuses  facultes  ont 
ete  uno  source  inalterable  de  jouissances,  que  je  vous  prie 
d'agreer  nos  hommages  de  bienvonuo.  Et  en  vous  los 
adrossant,  messieurs,  je  suis  heureux  d'y  joindrc  Texprcssion 
d'un  entbousiasmo  egal  pour  les  belles  et  eminentes  personnes 
qui  vous  seeondent  et  vous  egalcnt  en  talent.  Oui,  leura 
accents  pleins  de  eharmes,  leurs  mouvements  empreints  do 
grace,  leur  diction  irreprochable,  leur  puissance  surprenante  a 
rendro  la  passion,  resteront  a  jamais  graves  dans  la  memoire 
de  ceux  qu'elles  ont  tonus  commo  enchaines  a  leurs  pieds. 
Vous  emporterez  en  France  nos  vocux  les  plus  sinceres,  nos 
plus  ardentes  felicitations.  Et  qu'il  me  soit  permis  d'exprimer 
en  outre  un  desir,  celui  de  vous  voir  renouveler  a  Londres  des 
brillantes  series  de  representations.  Puissiez-vous  faire  ainsi 
revivre  cliez  nous,  a  travers  la  succession  des  ages,  les  beautes 
immortelles  de  Moliere,  de  Kacine  et  de  Corneille.  N'oublions 
pas  que,  dans  ces  migrations  et  ces  excursions  triompliales, 
vous   suivez   I'exemple  de  I'initiateur  du  drame  primitif  en 

Grece : 

"  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vcxisse  jioemata  Thcspis." 

Milords  et  messieurs,  je  porte  un  toast  a  tous  les  membres 
de  la  Comedie  Franjaise  et  je  demande  a  y  associer  tout 
particulierement  le  nom  de  Monsieur  Got— de  Monsieur  Got, 
I'inimitable  acteur,  I'artiste  plein  d'erudition,  en  meme  temps 
que  le  parfait  Lomme  du  monde. 
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XVI. 

Sl'KKCII  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  TIIK  SCO'IT  CEN'l'ENAUY  BANQUET. 
BELFASr.     AUGUST  15.     1871. 

Lord  Dufferin,  in  proposing  "The  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott,"  said  : — Ijadies  and  Gentlemen,  although  it  has  fre- 
quently been  my  duty  to  preside  at  meetings  organised  in  tho 
interests  of  literature,  1  confess  that  hitherto  such  celebrations 
have  generally  been  connected  with  literature  militant ;  and 
my  chief  duty  as  chairman  has  consisted  in  advocating  tho 
claims  of  struggling  authorshii?,  rather  than  in  marshalling  a 
votive  procession  to  the  shrine  of  genius  in  excehis.  If,  there- 
fore, in  proposing  to  you  the  toast  of  the  evening — the  toast  of 
the  eternal  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  am  not  able 
adequately  to  express  the  sentiments  of  those  whose  thoughts 
and  feelings  I  am  commissioned  to  present,  I  must  ask  your 
forgiveness  on  the  plea  that  obvious  reasons  connect  my  sym- 
pathies with  the  many  who  strive  rather  than  with  the  few  who 
attain.  Even  were  it  otherwise — even  were  this  chair  to-night 
occupied  by  the  worthiest  representative  of  the  living  gener- 
ation of  literary  men — even  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  translate 
into  articulate  language  the  passion  of  admiration,  pride,  and 
gratitude,  which  is  surging  up  on  every  side  around  me  at  the 
mention  of  his  name  whose  pen  has  bequeathed  us  a  body  of 
imaginative  literature,  in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  never  yet 
emanated  from  a  single  brain,  nor  is  possessed  by  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  (Cheers.)  To  attempt  to  analyse,  to  cata- 
logue, to  describe  the  multiform  aspects  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
genius  would  bo  a  useless  task.  Nor  is  this  tho  occasion  for  de- 
livering a  literary  essay.  However  comprehensive  might  be  the 
enumeration,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  my  hearers  who  would 
not  feel  how  cold  and  bald  and  vapid  were  the  attempt  to  depict 
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in  words  those  niiif^ieiil  processos  by  which  th<'  author  of  the 
Wuvorh-y  novels  has  woven  into  onr  nieniorii'S,  nay  oven  into 
our  very  existence,  a  series  of  romantic;  visions,  representative 
of  so  many  (lilVerent  eras  and  difterent   countries;    enriched 
hy  such  subth'   and   picturescjuc^    [)ortraiture,  sparkling  with 
wit  and  humour,  frau^^jht  with  antiquarian  h)re,  and  steej)ed  in 
a  j^ijhh'U  atmosj)here  of  poetic  description  whose  lustrous  halo 
time  itself  shall  never  quench.  (Cheers.)     For  the  creations  of 
genius  uro  immortal ;  thoy  soar  supreme,  detached  from  space 
and  time;  and,  happen  what  may  to  the  fair  fabric  of  modern 
civilisation,   andd    all    chance    and    change,   the    beauteous 
array  of  breathing  men  and  women  with  which  Walter  Scott 
has  peopled  the  realm  of  fiction  shall  never  fade   from  out 
their   sphere.     Fresher  interests,  newer   ambitions,  alien   in- 
spirations may  take  ])ossession  of  mankind,  the  social  syst(!m 
of  to-day  may  bo  smitten  into  something  utterly  diverse  and 
strange.      The    centre    of   gravity   of   modern    thought   may 
bo  transferred  to  anotlier  hemisphere,  but  secure,  above  all 
ephemeral  mutations,  will  rise  the  deathless  scenes  evolved  at 
the  touch  of  his  mystic  wand.  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
the  glory  of  states  and  continents  may  decay,  but  the  festive 
wassail  in  Uranxholm  Hall  will  never  falter.     (Api)lause.)    No 
check  will  stay  the  shining  flow  of  Surn.'y's  chivalry  across  the 
Till,     liruce's  reelhig  bark  will  still  defy  the  storms  and  tides 
of  Artornish.      No  sum  of  years  will  dim  the  brightness  of  Di 
Vernon's  eyes,  or  quench  the  martial  fervcmr  of  ])undee,  <n" 
bow  the  pride  of  llavenswood.     Wamba  will  still  jest  and  offer 
his  fool's  neck  to  save  his  Master  Cedric.     Dominie  Sampson 
will  still   shout  "  Prodigious ! "  over  his  folios,  and  Dugald 
Dalgetty  rejoice  in  his  reminiscences  of  Gustavus,  while  the 
stately  processions  of  gallant  knights  and  fair  ladies,  and  God- 
fearing Covenanters,  and  reckless  cavaliers,  of  lusty  yeomen, 
and  leal  Highlandmen  and  sonsie  peasuJit  lasses,  will  preserve 
intact  through  countless  generations  the  memory  of  what  may 
then  have  come  to  be  an  obsolete  society  and  the  ancient  types 
of  a  transmuted  race.  (Cheers.)     When  Thucydides  sat  down  to 
write  his  history,  with  prophetic  pride  he  called  it  a  "  KTrjfia 
€9  del,"  an  "  eternal  possession,"  and  so  it  has  proved  itself  to 
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Ih'  ;  Imt  ii.s  tlio  8ii|icriii('uinl)('iit  air  foiulciisfs  mid  coniitrcsrtt's 
tilt'  uiKlcilyhi;,'  Mtrutii  of  whitdi  uiir  iitiiuwplKjrc  '  comiiosctl,  so, 
Itai'l  ji((8Ha  with  the  cxjuiiisioii  of  tiinc,  do  the  t-ych-s  of  hy^^oiio 
liirttory  tthriiik  and  narrow  down  beneath  thr  muss  of  juldt-d 
natter,  until  we  find  the  atiliievenieiits  of  a  dynasty  (U'spatehecl 
in  II  j»ara;,Ma|ih,  or  thi'  ineidi-nts  of  a  centnry  in  a  Hin<,d(^  scii- 
tc'i'cc.  Jhit  the  airy  <'rt';i( ions  of  fancy  are  siilijcet  lonosnehdis- 
liguriii;^'  ai»rid^'inent.  If  thry  liv(.'  at  all,  they  snrvivo  intact; 
and,  Iik'(«  those  vestififos  of  ancient  vejjfctation  whitdi  aro  found 
iinb-idded  in  the  fra^'nientsof  arniiuMl  world,  tluiy  display,  in  all 
theii  pristine  inte<^rity,  ouch  (hdicate  line  and  filament  which 
composed  the  tracery  ctf  their  oxt[nisite  strnctiinj,  (Applanse.) 
Tnrnin^,  however,  from  )i  consideration  of  the  endnrin<; 
charact(.'r  ol'  Scott's  creations — a  ([nality  |)osse;ssed  l»y  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  [)rodnctions  of  the  hnman  intelle'ct,  and  of 
which  this  centenary  celebration  is  a  foretaste  antl  the  earliest 
ussnranco — I  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  remarkable 
inlluence  his  works  have  exercised,  not  merely  on  the  general 
literature  of  his  iv^e — for  upim  so  trite  a  topi(^  it  would  bo 
sn[t('rfluons  to  enlarge— but  more  especially  on  the  national 
character  of  his  countrymen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  until  his 
marvellous  genius  adorned  and  dignified  with  the  lustre  of 
picturesque  description  ami  the  glamour  of  poetical  illustration 
the  harsh  elements  of  Scotch  history  and  the  rude  characteristics 
of  i)rimitive  Hcottidh  life,  the  estimation  in  which  Scotland  and 
Scotchmen  were  held  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  and  by 
Europe  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  When 
the  founders  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  sought  to 
render  their  newly-invented  motto,  "  Olhii  marte  nuru;  arte," 
into  the  vernacular,  a  shallow  critic  suggested  as  a  translation, 
"  Once  robbers ;  now  thieves  " ;  and  he  probably  thought  this 
calumnious  sarcasm  characteristic  of  their  history ;  while,  from 
the  pi'^sing  allusions  contained  in  the  authors  of  the  last 
century,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  Highland  nor  the  Low- 
land districts  in  the  country  were  then  invested  with  those 
romantic  associations  which  now  haunt  every  vale,  and  hill,  and 
river  in  that  lovely  land.  (Hear.)  But  as  the  alchemy  of  sun- 
shine can  transmute  the  rugged  front  of  some  weather-worn 
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clilT  ti>  II  ltusti«»i»  of  g<»M,  or  tin;  stonn-rpnt  cloiids  (»!'  ('Vciiiii^  to 
criniSMii  fretwork,  no  tlir  murvi'lloiLs  genius  of  S(!ott  converted 
tho  8t(M-n  iiDiteriiils  with  which  h(>  hud  to  deiil  into  u  HericH  of 
rei>r(;8ontiitioiis  whi(di  cxhil»ite(I,  in(h'ed,  the  iwrfervidum  in- 
ffenium  Scotorum  in  all  its  native  energy,  hut  inelhtwed  hy  tlio 
atmosphere  of  chivalrous  ronmnee  which  he  threw  iiround  i's 
wihh'r  uchievenieiits   (Apiiliiuse).     Could  the    Itonler   rievers, 
the    llighiiind    ciitenin,  tiie   ruthless   harons   and  the  rugfjed 
tdansnien,  whose   feats  of  dering-do  form  the   staph;  t)f  his 
talcs,  havo  witnessed  their  own  resurrection  in  his  pages,  th(! 
interpretation  ho  put  npon  their  (inestionahlc  careers  would 
prohably  occur  to  them  as  a  gratifying  hut  surprising  rcv(d- 
ation.      And  yet,  perhaps,  the  point  of  view  from  which  his 
gifted  ti'mpcrament  enai)led  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  regard  the; 
rudo  annals  of  the   past  might  he   nearer  to  the  tr\ith  llian 
that  which  the  modesty  of  his  models  would  havo  |K>rmitted 
them   to  assume;    for,   if  only   our   dulled   perception    wore 
capable  of  a  simihir  insight,  tlu.'ro  is  no  doubt  that  to  each 
of  us   the   drama  of   his   earthly  existence,  no  matter   how 
nion(jtonous  or  matter-of-fact  its  avocations,  would  a))pear  as 
fraught  with   marvel    and  romance,  as  any  poet's   dream  or 
idealist's  conception.     For  neither  the  occasions  nor  the  oblig- 
ations of  chivalry  can   ever  pass  away ;  and  even  in  this  dull, 
colourless,  work-a-day  world  of  ours,  arc  there  not  Castles  of 
Indcdence  to  bo  stormed,  fair  imprisoned  Virtues  to  bo  liber- 
ated, dragons  of  Vice  to  b'^  overcome,  and  many  a  knightly 
(|uest  of  high  emju'ise  to  1  npted  in  the  interests  of  our 

fellow-creatures  ?    Be  ' "  »vever,  as  it  may,  there  is  t)no 

peculiarity  conncctc  Scott's  faculty  of  romance  which 

should  not  pass  unu.  jed,  and  that  is  the  unfailing  vein  of 
home-spun  common  sense  and  reverence  for  Nature  which 
restrains  and  keeps  within  well-ordered  bounds  the  most  ex- 
uberant flights  of  his  imagination.  No  matter  how  heroic  the 
mould  of  his  creations,  they  are  invariably  human  beings ; 
when  he  seeks  to  produce  an  ideal,  it  is  not  by  eliminating  its 
mortal  attributes,  but  by  showing  of  how  much  perfection  those 
mortal  attributes  are  capable.  (Applause).  I  havo  thus  ventured 
to  dwell  on  what  Scott  has  done  for  the  national  repute  of 
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SckIIuikI  lor  u  imrticiilar  rciisoii.  It  liiis  ulwiiys  aitpciirrd  to 
111(1  tliiit,  if  (iiily  tlirro  mIiouIiI  urisc!  ivnionj^  oiirso*'" i  ii  iiiiiid  us 
liowcrful  iiixl  ^I'liiiil,  as  pnu'tnitcd  hy  lovo  lor  IiIh  niitivo  liiiul 
lis  Scott'H,  with  II  ('ii|»iu;ity  to  displiiy  in  the  siiinci  niiioldiiij^ 
wiiy  tlio  tliuusiuid  rotmiiitii!  incidents  of  wliicli  tlio  soil  «)t' 
Ireland  has  heen  the  theatre,  and  of  |t()rtriiyinjij  in  a  l>elittinf» 
manner  the  hnst  of  characters  of  which  we  have;  a  ri<,dit  tit  ho 
proud,  that  then  many  of  the  distressing  eh>ments  whicii  now 
discohmr  and  disturb  the  ('urrent  of  Irish  sentirnunt  would 
disappear.  Wo  are  naturally  an  ima^imitive  and  sensitive 
people,  witii  iin  almost  passionate  lon^inj^  for  sympathy  and 
consideration,  and  yet,  owin^  I  beliovo  in  a  {jjreat  measuro  to 
a  want  of  a  *'  vatas  sito'.r,'^  wo  are  tho  only  nati<»n  in  Kuropo 
without  either  a  history  or  ii  school  (»f  historical  romance. 
Yet  tho  materials  for  a  whole  history  and  its  attendant  litoru- 
turo,  sparklinjjf  with  picturesque  incident  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment, and  illuminated  by  the  record  of  such  deeds  of  valour, 
patriotism,  and  self-devotion  as  no  country  in  the  world  could 
boast,  lie  scattered  up  and  (h^wn  our  libraries  in  tho  greatest 
profusion.  Were  these  once  exhumed,  and  the  innumerablo 
dramatic  situations  they  contain  displayed  under  such  genial 
and  impartial  auspices  as  those  to  which  tho  past  of  Scotland 
owes  so  much  of  its  celebrity,  that  restless,  uneasy  longing  for 
a  more  gratifying  r»;trospect  which  we  now  experience  would 
find  in  them  its  legitimate  satisfaction,  and  with  a  calmer 
s])irit  wo  might  proceed  to  tread  that  career  of  industrial  and 
material  pnjsperity  which  lies  before  us.  (Applause.) 

Having  thus  made  a  few  brief  allusions  to  some  of  Scott's 
qualities  as  an  author,  I  would  wish,  before  I  sit  down,  to  say 
one  word  as  to  his  life.  The  story  of  that  life  I  need  not  re})eat. 
It  is  known  to  all ;  its  bright  commencement,  its  meridian 
splendour,  its  unhai)py  close  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  its  chief 
disaster  will  be  found  Scott's  greatest  glory  and  our  most  useful 
lesson.  (Hear,  hear.)  Imbued,  as  he  was,  from  childhood  with 
the  spirit  of  ballad  poetry,  with  a  lovo  of  feudal  magnificence 
and  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  determined, 
almost  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  his 
genius  gave  him  the  means  of  doing  so,  to  erect  the  material 
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substance  of  one  of  those  stately  baronial  visions  in  which  his 
soul  (lelij^lited.  And  who  cannt)t  enter  with  him  int»j  his 
project?  S])riini^  from  the  princely  stock  of  Buccleuch,  with 
every  dale  and  hill  around  him  eloquent  with  the  prowess  of 
the  old-worM  Paladins  of  his  blood,  penetrated  with  all  that 
was  most  noble  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry,  who  that 
knows  the  end  does  not  watch  with  yearning  tearl'ul  sympathies 
the  slow  laborious  realisation  of  h'  ■  conception,  as  on  the  one 
hand  the  mocking  sunshine  gilds  the  new  crowned  towers  of 
Abbotsford,  while  on  the  other  are  gathering  the  leatlen  clouds 
which  carry  In  their  bosom  destruction  to  them  and  to  their 
founder ;  and  yet,  when  all  is  over,  the  vision  shattered,  the 
hearth  desolate,  what  figure  of  romance  rises  before  us  in 
greater  grandeur,  with  a  more  stately  bearing,  more  leal  and 
chivalrous,  than  his  whose  sense  of  honour  disdained  all 
com[»rouuse  and  composition,  and  who  gave  his  brain,  his 
health,  his  lifc^  in  pawn  to  the  task-masters,  rather  than  that  a 
single  creditor  should  lose  a  penny  by  the  generous  confidence 
he  had  placed  in  others.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now  discharged  my  task, 
Ikjw  inadequately  and  imperfectly  none  knows  better  than 
myself.  I  have  but  touched  the  subject,  as  the  hand  of  an 
infant  might  try  to  grasp  a  globe,  turning  it  this  way  and 
that.  But  I  have  felt  that  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present,  there  would  be  something  of  desecration  in  seeking 
to  dissect  too  intimately  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
animate  us  all.  Each  one  of  us  is  aware  how  much  of  all  that 
is  loftiest  in  his  aspirations  and  chivalrous  in  his  character  is 
owing  to  Walter  Scott,  and,  having  led  you  a  few  brief  steps 
towards  his  shrine,  I  think  it  better  to  content  myself  with 
allowing  each  one  of  you  to  worship  there  with  the  more  perfect 
reverence  of  his  own  individual  admiration.  (Loud  cheers). 
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XVII. 

Sl'ERCII  AT  Till-:  BANQUI'7r  IN  ULSTER  IIAfJ.,  P.KLFAST, 
IJIVEN  TO  I.OIID  DOFEERIN  ON  HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS 
GOVEPtNOR-GENEPvAL  OF  CANADA.    JUNE  11.     1872. 

In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Lord  Dufferin 
said : — Mv.  Mayor,  my  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  easily  understood  that,  to  any  one  in  my 
situation  to-night,  it  must  bo  difficult  to  find  words  either 
simple  enougli  or  strong  enough  to  express  his  thanks.  Those 
wh(mi  I  see  around  me  are  representatives  of  all  that  is  most 
distinguished  in  the  social,  mercantile,  political  and  profes- 
sional world  of  Ulster  and  the  North.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  very  men  whose  good  opinion  it  has  always  been  my  chief 
ambition  to  acquire.  Amongst  them  are  included  not  only 
my  personal  friends  and  political  associates,  but  numbers  to 
whom  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  find  myself  opposed  on 
many  momentous  public  questions,  and  on  whose  indulgence 
and  sympathy,  therefore,  I  have  no  claim,  beyond  what  their 
native  generosity  of  feeling  must  supply.  Yet  all  have  been 
pleased  to  join  together  to-night  in  a  demonstration  of  personal 
kindness  and  goodwill  towards  Lady  Dufferin  and  myself,  so 
cordial  and  so  unanimous,  so  diverse  in  the  quarters  whence  V 
proceeds,  and  so  magnificent  in  its  outward  characteristics,  as 
may  well  render  the  object  of  it  speechless  from  surprise  and 
gratitude.  (Loud  cheers.)  Yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  however 
unequal  I  may  be  to  making  you  understand  all  that  I  feel 
at  this  moment,  there  is  one  assurance  I  must  hasten  to  give 
you,  and  that  is,  that  I  fully  comprehend  that  it  is  not  to 
anything  that  I  have  done,  or  have  been,  or  am,  that  I  owe 
this  supreme  honour;  but  that  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  that 
instinctive  feeling  of  sympathy  which  all  Irish  hearts  show 
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towards  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of  anxious  public  duties, 
are  called  upon  to  leave  their  home  and  native  land. 
(Applause.)  You,  IMr.  Mayor,  have  indeed  been  good  enough 
to  lay  some  stress  on  my  humble  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  this  town  -md  neighbourhood  (hear,  hear)  ;  but, 
although  I  am  conscious  that  the  desire  to  serve  my  country 
has  never  ceased  to  be  the  great  passion  of  my  life,  a  sense 
of  how  little  I  have  been  abl  to  do  towards  so  great  an  end 
has  not  failed  to  supply  me  with  a  store  of  humiliating  re- 
flections. In  one  respect  alone  is  my  conscience  at  ease,  and 
that  is  in  the  knowledge  that  from  my  earliest  entry  into 
public  life,  neither  from  fear  nor  favour,  neither  from  a  love 
of  applause  nor  from  a  dread  of  running  counter  to  any 
dominant  tide  of  popular  sentiment,  have  I  ever  been  turned 
aside  from  advocating  what  I  believed  to  be  fair,  and  just, 
and  right.  (Great  cheering.)  As  a  consequence,  I  have  found 
myself  opposed  in  turn  to  many  of  the  phases  of  political 
thought  and  feeling  which  have  prevailed  in  this  country. 
Probably  there  are  many  gentlemen  in  this  room — I  trust  no 
lady — to  whom  at  one  time  or  another  my  words  and  conduct 
may  have  been  displeasing,  but  I  hope  I  may  regard  their 
presence  here  to-night  as  an  assurance  that  in  the  warmest 
moments  of  controversy,  no  matter  how  strong  my  personal 
convictions,  I  have  never  failed  to  pay  to  my  temporary  oppo- 
nents that  respect  and  deference  which  was  due  to  their  high 
character,  their  conscientious  motives,  and  their  intellectual 
eminence.  (Applause.)  On  the  other  hand,  I  trust  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  those  of  my  entertainers 
with  whom  I  have  been  politically  allied  that  I  retain  a  no 
less  grateful  appreciation  of  the  confidence  with  which  they 
have  honoured  me,  of  the  encouragement  with  which  they 
have  greeted  my  humble  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  of  the 
genial  and  affectionate  cordiality  which  has  invested  our 
political  intercourse  with  the  attributes  of  personal  friendship. 
(Cheers.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Constitutional  Government 
must  necessarily  be  carried  on  by  party.  Allegiance  to  one's 
party  is  the  first  obligation  on  every  honourable  man.  (Hear, 
bear.)    Party  warfare  is  as  necessary  to  our  political  existence 
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as  are  those  conflicting  forces  which  hohl  the  physical  world 
in  equilibrium,  and  refresh  and  purify  the  face  of  nature. 
But  if  there  is  one  respect  in  which  public  life  in  this  country 
has  the  advantage  over  public  life  among  other  nations,  it  is 
that  our  statesmen,  in  respecting  themselves,  have  learned  to 
respect  each  other  (liear,  hear) ;  it  is  that  each  section  of  the 
community,  in  advocating  its  own  opinions  or  interests,  is 
content  to  do  so  with  sobriety  and  moderation,  and  that  a 
mutual  sjiirit  of  forbearance  leads  to  the  settlement  of  tho 
most  burning  questions  under  conditions  in  which  both  sides 
can  eventually  acquiesce;  it  is  that  political  controversy 
seldom  degenerates  into  personal  rancour;  that  when  once 
Ker  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  invest  one  of  her  subjects 
with  representative  authority,  whether  as  a  judge,  an  ambas- 
sador, or  a  viceroy,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
vehemence  of  his  political  antecedents,  his  countrymen  of 
all  classes  and  parties  are  content  to  regard  him  henceforth 
as  their  common  servant,  champion,  and  representative  (hear, 
hear) ;  as  emancipated  from  all  taint  of  political  partizanship, 
and  as  actuated  by  a  simple  desire  to  serve  the  nation  at 
large.  (Cheers.)  It  is  this  generosity  of  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  British  people  which  seems  to  have  acted  like  an 
inspiration  on  the  minds  of  those  great  men  whose  services 
abroad  have  added  so  many  glorious  pages  to  our  history. 
It  has  purified  their  notures,  elevated  their  aspirations,  in- 
vigorated their  intellects,  until,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Canning  (cheers),  Lord  Elgin  (cheers),  and  our  late  lamented 
countryman,  Lord  Mayo  (loud  cheers),  their  reputations  have 
expanded  beyond  the  anticipations  of  their  warmest  friends, 
and  in  dying  they  have  left  behind  them  almost  heroic 
memories.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  how  coruld  this  be  otherwise  ? 
As  the  ship  he  sails  in  slowly  moves  away  from  the  familiar 
shore ;  as  the  well-known  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
bright  villas,  the  pointed  spires,  the  pleasant  woods,  the 
torrent  beds  that  scar  the  mountain  side,  gradually  melt  down 
into  a  single  tint,  till  only  the  broad  outline  of  his  native 
coast  attracts  his  gaze,  something  of  an  analogous  process 
operates  within  his  mind  ;  and,  as  he  considers  his  mission  and 
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his  destiny,  the  lantlniavks  of  homo  polities  grow  faint,  the 
rugged  controversies  whieh  divide  opinion  become  indistinct, 
the  antagonisms  of  party  strife  recede  into  the  distance,  while 
their  place  is  occupied  by  the  aspect  of  an  united  nation,  which 
has  confided  its  interests  and  its  honour  to  his  keeping,  and 
by  the  image  of  the  beloved  ]\Iistress  he  represents  and  serves, 
(Jjoud  cheers.)  It  is  thoughts  like  these — it  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  carries  with  him  the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men, the  good  wishes  of  his  friends,  the  favour  of  his  Queen, 
that  compels  a  man  to  forget  himself,  his  selfish  interests  and 
I'eelings,  and  makes  him  wholly  his  country's ;  which  gives 
him  courage  to  incur  responsibility,  to  sustain  odium,  to 
confront  danger,  to  sacrifice  health,  and,  if  need  be,  life  itself, 
at  the  simple  call  of  duty.  (Cheers.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
as  far  as  such  inspiriting  auspices  as  these  can  ensure  success, 
few  will  have  left  their  native  shores  amid  more  encouraging 
circumstances  than  myself.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  only  wish  I  could 
feel  that  the  friendly  anticipations  you  have  expressed  were 
more  certain  to  be  realised.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  a  deep 
and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  one's 
position,  a  humble  hope  to  be  enabled,  in  spite  of  one's  de- 
ficiencies, to  do  one's  duty,  a  due  appreciation  of  the  honour 
of  one's  post,  are  a  better  preparation  for  a  future  career  than 
a  more  confident  and  self-satisfied  frame  of  mind.  (Cheers.) 
At  all  events,  there  is  one  function  of  my  great  office  which 
will  prove  a  labour  of  love,  and  to  the  discharge  of  which  I 
know  I  shall  not  be  unequal — that  which  will  consist  in  pre- 
senting myself  to  our  fellow-subjects  across  the  Atlantic  as 
the  embodiment  and  representative  of  that  kind  feeling  (hear, 
hear),  of  that  deep  sympathy,  of  that  ceaseless  and  inde- 
structible pride  and  affection  with  which  all  classes  and  all 
parties  in  this  country  regard  the  inhabitants  of  our  great 
Dominion.  (Cheers.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  of  course 
aware  that  the  Government  of  Canada  is  strictly  constitu- 
tional ;  that  it  reflects,  in  all  respects,  the  institutions  of  this 
country  ;  and  that  this  resemblance  is  maintained,  not  merely 
by  the  outward  form  of  its  machinery,  but,  what  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  by  that  spirit  of  dignified  moderation 
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and  sapjacions  statosiiianship  wliicli  inspires  tlio  oonduot  of 
those  distingnished  men  who  have  successfully  administerod 
horaflfairs  and  directed  the  councils  of  her  legislature.  (Cheers.) 
Why,  the  mere  creation  of  the  Dominion,  the  union  of  the 
]  *rovinces,  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Supremo 
Parliament,  whose  jurisdiction  now  extends  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  patriotism,  of  the  ahility,  and  of 
the  organising  power  of  the  Canadian  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  but  that  many  local  interests,  pre- 
judices, and  traditions  must  have  imagined  themselves  com- 
promised by  the  absorption  of  the  Local  Legislatures  into  the 
bosom  of  the  mightier  body ;  but  not  only  have  the  wisest 
counsels  on  the  subj(>ct  been  permitted  to  prevail,  <:ad  all 
minor  jealousies  been  obliterated,  but  even  those  who  most 
vehemently  opposed  the  arrangement,  wli.  .  once  the  contro- 
versy was  concluded,  have  acquiesced  in  the  settlement,  and 
with  a  loyal  and  generous  patriotism  have  done  their  very 
best  to  render  nugatory  their  own  misgivings,  and  to  make 
the  system  they  at  one  time  found  it  necessary  to  oppose, 
work  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  (Cheers).  Who  can  now 
doubt  the  constructive  power,  the  statesmanlike  instincts,  the 
vitality,  or  the  future  of  a  community  whose  Parliament  and 
whose  statesmen  can  already  boast  of  such  notable  achieve- 
ments in  the  art  of  government?  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
people  of  Groat  Britain  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
is  not  the  only  congenial  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  my 
office.  There  is  another  of  an  analogous  kind  which  it  will 
give  me  hardly  less  pleasure  to  discharge.  Side  by  side 
with  the  dominion  of  Canada,  along  a  frontier  of  more  than 
2,000  miles,  extends  the  territory  of  a  kindred  race  (cheers), 
who  are  working  out  their  great  destiny  under  institutions 
which,  though  differing  in  some  of  their  outward  aspects  from 
our  own,  have  been  elaborated  under  the  inspiration  of  that 
same  love  of  freedom,  that  reverence  for  law,  that  sober,  prac- 
tical statesmanship,  that  capacity  of  self-discipline  which 
characterise  the  English-speaking  race.  As  the  chief  of  the 
Executive  of  Canada,  as   the  representative  of  the  British 
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Crown,  as  tlie  servant  and  sp(jkosinan  of  tlio  British  people,  it 
will  be  my  agreeable  duty  to  exhibit  on  all  occasions  whatever 
of  hospitality,  courtesy,  and  friendliness  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  most  accurately  exhibit  the  genuine  sym- 
pathy felt  by  this  country  for  America,  which,  in  spite  of  any 
momentary  and  superficial  disputes  which  may  trouble  the 
outward  surface  of  their  amity,  descends  too  deeply  down  into 
the  hearts  of  both  peoples  ever  to  be  really  shaken  or  disturbed. 
(Loud  cheers.)  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  )>  great 
number  of  distinguished  Americans.  Some  of  j»i  uearest 
friends  are  nat'ves  of  the  States,  and  not  the  least  of  the 
pleasant  anticipations  which  await  me  is  the  prospect  of 
acquiring  a  better  knowledge  and  becoming  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  social  and  political  organisation  of  that 
great  and  prosperous  nation.  (Loud  cheers.) 

But  of  course  the  most  constant  and  absorbing  duty  of  every 
one  connected  with  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  one  not 
less  agreeable  than  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  be  that 
of  developing  the  latent  wealth  and  the  enormous  material 
resources  of  the  vast  territory  comprised  within  my  new  juris- 
diction. Few  people  in  this  country  have  any  notion  how 
blessed  by  nature  is  the  Canadian  soil.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
beauty,  majesty,  and  material  importance  of  the  Gulf  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  indeed  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  while  the 
stupendous  chain  of  lakes  to  which  it  is  the  outlet  is  well 
known  to  afford  a  system  of  inland  navigation  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  inex- 
haustible harvest  of  its  seas  annually  gathered  by  its  hardy 
maritime  population,  the  innumerable  treasures  of  its  forests, 
are  known  to  all ;  but  what  is  not  so  generally  understood  is 
that  beyond  the  present  inhabited  regions  of  the  country — 
beyond  the  towns,  the  lakes,  the  woods — there  stretches  out 
an  enormous  breadth  of  rich  alluvial  soil  comprising  an  area 
of  thousands  of  square  miles,  so  level,  so  fertile,  so  ripe  for 
cultivation,  so  profusely  watered  and  intersected  by  enormous 
navigable  rivers,  with  so  exceptionally  mild  a  climate,  as  to  be 
destined  at  no  distant  time  to  be  occupied  by  millions  of  our 
prosperous  fellow-subjects,  and  to  become  a  central  granary  for 
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tho  adjoining  continents.  (Cheers.)  Such  a  scene  as  this  may  well 
fire  the  most  sluggish  imagination,  nor  can  there  be  conceived 
a  greater  privil(>ge  than  to  be  permitted  to  watch  over  tho 
development  of  an  industry  and  civilisation  fraught  with  such 
universal  advantage  to  the  human  race.     In  fact,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion  themselves  are  as  yet  fully  awake  to  the  magnificent 
destiny  in  store  for  them,  or  have  altogether  realised  the  pro- 
mise of  their  young  and  hardy  nationality.     Like  a  virgin 
goddess  in  a  primaival  world,  Canada  still  walks  in  uncon- 
scious beauty  among  her  golden  woods  and  by  the  margin  of 
her  trackless  streams,  catching   but   broken   glances   of  her 
radiant  majesty  as  mirrored  on    their  surface,  and   scarcely 
reck.'  as  yet  of  the  glories  awaiting  her  in  the  Olympus  of 
Jiation-i.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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XVIII. 

SPEECU  AT  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  STATUE  OP  QUEEN 
VICTORIA  TO  THE  CITY  OF  MONTREAL.     NOVEMBER  21. 

1872. 

Lord  Dufferin  said  : — Gentlemen,  it  is  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  difficult  to  express  that  I  find  myself  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  appropriate  to  my  office, 
and  so  congenial  to  my  feelings,  as  that  imposed  upon  me 
to-day.  Among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  made 
me  feel  at  what  a  fortunate  epoch  I  have  arrived  in  Canada, 
by  no  means  the  least  agreeable  is  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  reserved  to  me  this  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  a 
ceremony  which  evinces,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  the  unfailing 
loyalty  and  affection  entertained  by  the  citizens  of  this  large 
prosperous  and  wealthy  town  towards  the  person  and  throne  of 
our  Sovereign.  (Cheers.)  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  most  heart- 
felt satisfaction  tlu't  I  undertake  the  function  now  allotted  to 
me,  and  that  1  become  the  momentary  depositary  of  this  unique 
and  precious  gift  with  which  you,  gentlemen,  are  desirous  to 
grace  your  city,  and  which  you  now  commission  me  to  hand 
over,  as  a  perpetual  ornament,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Slontreal 
and  to  their  children  for  ever.  And  I  must  say  it  is  to  no 
mean  heritage  that  these  future  generations  will  fall  heirs, 
for,  thanks  to  the  magic  power  of  the  sculptor,  long  after  we 
and  those  who  have  known  and  honoured  Queen  Victoria  have 
passed  away,  there  will  remain  to  them,  untouched  by  time, 
this  breathing  representation  of  that  open  and  intelligent 
regard,  that  sweet  womanly  grace  and  imperial  majesty  of 
aspect,  which  in  her  lifetime  combined  to  render  the  presence 
of  the  Queen  of  England  more  august  than  that  of  any  con- 
temporary monarch.     (Loud  applause.)      It  is  to  you,   then. 
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citizens  of  Montreal,  that  I  now  turn ;  it  is  into  yonr  hancRy 
that  I  now  place  this  sacred  dejjosit ;  it  is  on  you  that  I  j^ 
lay  the  charge  of  guarding  for  yourselves  and  those  who 
conio  after  you  tliis  fair  imago  of  your  Queen,  this  gracious 
impersonation  of  the  IMajesty  of  Britain,  this  stately  type 
and  pledge  of  our  Imperial  unity,  this  crowned  and  sceptred 
symhol  of  those  glorious  institutions  which  wo  have  found 
so  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  individual  liberty  and 
constitutional  freedom.  ((Ireat  cheering.)  (Trentleraen,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  in  early  life  to  servo  near  the  person  of 
our  Hovereign.  At  that  time  no  domestic  calamity  had 
thrown  its  ineffaceable  shadow  across  the  threshold  of  her 
homo.  I  was  then  a  sjiectator  of  her  daily  life,  its  pure  joys, 
its  refined  and  noble  occupations,  its  duties  never  neglected, 
but  their  burden  shared  by  the  tenderest  of  husbands  and 
most  sagacious  of  friends.  It  was  then  that  I  learned  tlie 
secret  of  that  hold  Her  Slajesty  possesses  over  the  hearts  oi 
her  subjects  in  every  part  of  her  extensive  empire  ;  and  when 
in  later  days  death  had  for  ever  shattered  the  bright  visions 
of  her  early  happiness,  and  left  her  to  discharge  alone  and 
unaided,  during  long  years  of  widowhood,  in  the  isolation  of  an 
empty  palace,  the  weighty  functions  of  her  royal  station, 
renewed  opportunities  were  afforded  me  of  observing  with 
what  patience,  patnotism,  and  devotion  to  the  public  service, 
her  brave  and  noble  nature  bore  each  burden  and  discharged 
each  task.  From  dissipation,  gaieties,  the  distraction  of  society, 
the  widowed  Sovereign  may  have  shrunk,  from  duty  never. 
(Loud  cheers.)  When,  therefore,  you  east  your  eyes  up  to  this 
work  of  art,  let  the  image  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  of  the  Queen, 
b3  enshrined  in  your  recollections,  and  let  each  citizen  remem- 
ber that  in  Her  whose  sculptured  lineaments  he  now  regards 
he  has  an  example  of  prosperity  borne  with  meekness,  of 
adversity  borne  with  patience,  of  the  path  of  duty  unfalter- 
ingly followed,  and  of  a  blamelessness  of  existence  which  has 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  every  English  heart,  and  whose  pure 
and  radiant  influence  has  shed  its  holy  light  on  a  thousand 
thousand  British  homes.  Above  all,  let  each  Canadian  patriot 
remember,  as  he  contemplates  with  pride  the  ever-brightening 
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(lostinios  of  his  imtivo  r-oniitry,  let  your  cliildron  nnd  yotir 
cliildriMi's  children  rcrncniht'r,  as,  fj^ciUTiitiou  utter  <;eiierution, 
this  j^reat  Doiiiinion  gathers  Htreiij^th  and  power,  that  it  was 
under  the  ansj)ic(3S  and  the  gcjverument  of  Her  whose*  statue 
I  now  confide  to  your  kee[)inj^,  that  these  niiij^hty  provinces 
were  confederated  into  a  still  nd<,ditier  States  and  the  founehi- 
tions  hiid  of  that  broad  Dominion  whicdi,  1  trust,  is  (h'stinecl  to 
prove  the  brij^htest  ornament  and  the  most  powerful  adjunct 
of  the  Empire  of  Britain.  (Great  aj)plause.)  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  of 
taking  part  in  these  proceedings,  and  for  those  kind  expres- 
sions which  you  have  addressed  to  mo  personally.  1  feel 
I  can  make  no  better  return  than  by  saying  that,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  oflice  in  this  country,  it  is  my  desire  and 
hope;  to  follow,  at  however  humbh;  a  distance,  the  example 
of  that  beloved  Sovereign,  who  during  a  long  reign  has 
faithfully  trod  in  the  paths  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
has  never  once  failed  in  Her  duty  to  Tier  Crown,  Her 
Ministers,  Her  Parliament,  or  Her  People.  (Prolonged 
cheers.) 
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XIX. 

SPUKCII  AT  THE  BANQUET  AT  THE  IIAI.IFAX  CLUB,  IIAIJEAX, 
NOVA  SCOTIA.*     AUGUST  8.     1873. 

In  rcpl]^  to  the  toast  of  tl»o  hciilth  of  tho  Earl  and  Count(?s3  of 
JMiHi.Tiii,  Lord  Dufkeuin  said: — (IcnthmuMi,  if  anythiiij^  wore 
wantin<^  to  enluinco  tlu;  honour  done  nio,  it  would  bo  found  in 
the  eloquent  and  most  kind  and  considerate  terms  in  whieh  the 
health  of  the  Countess  of  J)ufrerin  and  myself  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Chief  Justice.  When  I  first  arrived  amongst 
you  I  was  of  (rourse  a  stranj^er  to  all  but  a  very  few,  and 
although,  with  her  traditional  loyalty,  your  city  was  prepared 
to  pay  every  proper  mark  (jf  resp<  't  to  the  llepresentative  of 
Her  ]\Iajcsty,  you  have  made  us  feel  that,  as  our  acquaintance 
improved,  a  sentiment  of  personal  kindness  and  good-will  has 
begun  to  mingle  in  daily  increasing  proportions  with  theollicial 
hospitalities  with  which  wo  have  been  overwhelmed.  (Cheers.) 
Of  course  these  indications  of  your  friendliness  and  indulgence 
are  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  nor  can  you  be  surprised 
that  1  should  reciprocate  your  good-will  in  even  a  still  warmer 
manner.  1  shall  ever  look  back  to  my  visit  here  as  a  most 
pleasurable  reminiscence.  Independently  of  the  advantages  I 
have  enjoyed  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  material  aspects 
and  characteristics  of  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  of  the  Dominion,  1  have  been  able  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  almost  all  your  eminent  citizens, 
your  politicians,  your  clergy,  your  judges,  and  the  heads  of 

*  At  tliis  time  what  is  known  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Scandal 
was  causing  great  excitement  throughout  the  Dominion.  Tlie  supposed 
views,  sympathies,  and  intentions  of  the  Governor  General  were  made  the 
subject  not  merely  of  conjecture,  but  of  assertion  and  comment  in  tlie  rival 
newspapers.  Lord  Duilerin  toolv  this,  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of 
deprecating  the  introduction  of  his  name  into  the  controversy. 
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tlioso  vivri(HiH  iiittTcst;;  and  prnfcssions  which  iniiiiitaiii  tho 
intrlli'ctiml  vitality  luid  minister  to  the  ('((iniucrciul  prttHpcrity 
of  this  tho  euiiilal  of  Kiistmi  N«>i'th  Aini'iicMi.  As  ii  con- 
8('(|U('ii('(',  I  feci  that  henceforth  I  shall  lio  iihlo  to  exaiuiuo 
with  a  wanner  syinpat'iy  and  a  far  more  inteljigint  appreciation 
than  heretofore,  such  pnjhleins  afl'ectiiifjf  your  welfaro  as  may 
from  timt)  to  timo  bo  submitted  to  the  cousiderutiou  of  my 
Government  at  Ottawa. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  shouM  be  dis[)osed  to  conoludo  this 
imperfi>ct  ex[>ression  of  my  thanks,  wero  1  not  desirous  of 
conveyin;^  to  my  friend  the  Chief  .hi.stico  the  gfroat  fjjratilicu- 
tion  I  have  derived  from  the  remarks  whicli  have  dropjied 
from  him  in  regard  to  my  oflicial  position  as  (rovernor  (Jeneral 
of  this  great  Dominion.  (Jentlemen,  I  am  w<dl  awaro  that  this 
is,  as  it  were,  a  donu'stie  festival,  and  tliat  nothing  coidd  be 
mcjnj  inojt|)()rtune  than  tho  slightest  allusion  to  any  political 
topic. ;  but  1  may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  referonco  to  what  has 
fallen  from  the  Chief  Justice,  that,  if  there  is  on(^  obligation 
wlios(!  importance  I  appreciate  more  than  another,  ns  attaching 
to  the  functions  of  my  (.lllce,  it  is  tin*  absolute  and  paramount 
duty,  not  merely  of  nuiintaining  an  outward  attitude  of  perfect 
im|tartiality  towards  tho  various  parties  into  which  tho  political 
world  of  Canada,  as  of  the  mother  country,  is  divided,  but  still 
more  of  pn^sorving  that  subtle  and  inward  balance  of  sym|>athy, 
judgnu;nt,  and  opinion  that  should  ol(!Vate  tho  re]»resentativo 
of  your  iSovoreign  above  tho  faintest  suspicion  of  having  any 
other  desire,  aim,  or  ambition  than  to  follow  the  (\\ami)l(!  of 
his  Itoyal  mistress  in  tho  relations  which  she  has  constantly 
maintained  towards  her  ministers,  her  parliament,  ami  her 
people  (great  cheering),  to  rcmendjor  every  hour  of  tho  day 
that  he  has  but  ono  duty  and  but  one  ollice,  to  administer 
his  government  in  tho  interests  of  tho  whole  Canadian  people, 
and  of  tho  dominion  at  largo.  (Lcmd  cheers.)  Of  course, 
gentlemen,  having  boon  but  ono  brief  year  in  the  country 
my  character  and  my  sentiments  in  these  resp(^cts  can 
scarcely  be  known,  and  there  is  always  a  danger  during  the 
fervour  of  those  political  controversies — which  seem  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Press  of   Canada  with  peculiar  animation 
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(lunj^htor) — of  uiiiuitlioriH(<l  roltToiiccs  Ix-inji;  iniulo  to  tho 
(lovi'innr-iirncrurs  supposed  sentiments,  opinions,  jind  inten- 
tions, whieh  woidd  convey  to  the  nninstrueted  render  a  very 
erroneous  impression  ol'  tho  conduct  and  tho  attitude  of  the 
chief  of  tile  State. 

GenthMncn,  I  (hj  not  nuiko  this  rennirk  hy  way  of  comphiint. 
If  there  is  any  person  in  Canada  wiio  has  b(Jon  kindly  and 
eonsi(U'rat<dy  (h'alt  with  by  tiie  Press,  to  whom  the  Press  of 
every  p(ditical  comph-xion  has  shown  indul;^'enc(*  and  f^ood- 
will,  it  is  myself;  and  it  is  a  most  natural,  and  l»y  no  means  an 
uncom[»liinentary  circumstance,  that  the  or^MUS  (tf  ditlerent 
shades  of  opinion  should  persuade  themselves  that  thedlovernor 
(ireneral  must  necessarily  bo  of  their  way  of  thinkin<^  and  seo 
througii  their  spcuitaeles;  but  what  1  wish  to  say  oiu;e  for  all, 
and  I  do  not  euro  how  widely  this  remark  is  disseminated,  is 
this,  that  theni  is  no  human  beiiifjf  who  is  authorised  to  make 
liny  statement  or  sufj^pji'stion  as  to  wluit  my  opinions  or  senti- 
ments may  be  in  rc^spect  of  any  jioliticul  topic,  or  who  has 
over  been  in  a  position,  or  is  likely  to  be  in  a  position,  to  make 
anything  approaehinj^  to  a  (conjecture  upon  p(nnts  of  this 
description.  It  is  my  object  and  my  desire  to  inform  my  mind 
upon  every  subject  affectinfj;  the  interests  of  the  country  by 
conversation  and  by  discussion  with  any  one  who  can  atlbrd 
me  instruction  or  information,  and  itwor.'d  be  very  unfortunate 
for  ine  if  this  l'ree(h)m  of  intercourse  with  all  classes  and 
parties  in  Cauiuhi,  from  which  I  derive  so  much  benetit  and 
pleasure,  should  be  tnunmolled  by  the  dnwl  lest  this  casual 
intercourse  sho.ild  become  the  foundation  for  inference,  com- 
ment, or  conjecture  in  tho  Press.  No,  gentlemen,  I  understand 
my  duty  too  well  ever  to  allow  my  judgment  or  my  synqiathies 
to  be  surprised  into  political  partizanship.  IMy  one  thought 
anvl  desire  is  the  wcdiare  of  Caiuida  as  a  whole ;  to  maintain 
her  honour,  to  promote  her  prosperity,  to  do  my  duty  by  her 
and  her  entire  people,  is  the  sole  obje(!tof  my  ambition.  When 
1  converse  with  your  public  men,  it  scarcely  ever  occurs  to  me 
to  remember  to  what  political  party  they  belong.  I  only  see 
in  them  persons  devoting  themselves,  each  according  to  his 
lights,  to  the  service  of  his  country.     jMy  only  guiding  star  in 
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the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  my  official  relations  with 
your  public  men  is  the  Parliament  of  Canada  (cheers) ;  in  fact, 
I  suppose  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  Dominion  whose  faith 
in  the  wisdom  and  in  the  infallibility  of  Parliament  is  never 
shaken.  (Great  laughter.)  Each  of  you,  gentlemen,  only 
believes  in  Parliament  so  long  as  Parliament  votes  according 
to  his  wishes  and  convictions :  I,  gentlemen,  believe  in 
Parliament,  no  matter  which  way  it  votes  (laughter),  and  to 
those  men  alone  whom  the  absolute  will  of  the  Confederated 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  may  assign  to  me  as  my  re- 
sponsible advisers  can  I  give  my  confidence.  (Cheers.) 
Whether  they  are  the  heads  of  this  party  or  of  that  must  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  Governor  General.  So  long  as 
they  are  maintained  by  Parliament  in  their  positions,  so  long 
is  he  bound  to  give  them  his  unreserved  confidence,  to  defer 
to  their  advice,  and  loyally  to  assist  them  with  his  counsels. 
Whenever  in  the  vicissitudes  of  party  warfare  they  are  replaced 
by  others,  he  welcomes  their  successors  with  an  equally  open 
and  loyal  regard.  Such  private  friendships  as  he  may  have 
formed  ho  will  have  a  right  to  retain.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a 
reasonable  being  he  cannot  help  having  convictions  upon  the 
merits  of  diiTerent  policies.  But  these  considerations  are 
abstract;  speculative,  devoid  of  practical  effect  on  his  official 
relations.  As  the  head  of  a  Constitutional  State,  as  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  Parliamentary  Government,  he  has  no 
political  friends — still  less  need  he  have  political  enemies 
(great  cheering) ;  the  possession  of  either — nay,  even  to  be 
suspected  of  possessing  either — destroys  his  usefulness.  Some- 
times, of  course,  no  matter  how  disconnected  his  personality 
may  be  from  what  is  taking  place,  his  name  will  get  dragged 
into  some  controversy,  and  he  may  suddenly  find  himself  the 
subject  of  criticism  by  the  Press  of  whatever  party  may  bo 
for  the  moment  out  o^  humour ;  but  in  these  circumstances 
he  must  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  these  spas- 
modic castigations  are  as  transitory  and  innocuous  as  the 
discipline  applied  to  their  idol  by  the  worshippers  of  Mumbo 
Jumbo  (laughter)  when  their  harvests  are  short,  or  a  murrain 
visits  their  flocks.     For,  gentlemen,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that, 
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although  he  may  sometimes  err  in  his  judgment,  or  fail  in 
serving  you  as  effectually  as  he  might  desire,  a  Viceroy  who 
honestly  seeks  to  do  his  duty,  to  whom  the  interests  of  Canada 
are  as  precious  and  her  honour  as  dear  as  his  own,  who  steers, 
unmoved,  an  even  course,  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame, 
between  the  political  contentions  of  the  day,  can  never  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  confidence  and  generosity  of  the  Canadian 
people.  (Great  cheering.) 
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XX. 

SrEECII  AT  THE  INDIAN  RESERVE,  TUSCARORA,  IN  REPLY  TO' 
TUE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  SIX  NATIONS.    AUGUST  25.    1874. 

Lord  Dufferin  said  : — Chiefs,  Councilmen,  and  young  men 
of  the  Six  Nations,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
which  I  derive  from  my  visit  to  your  settlement,  and  from 
the  eloquent  addresses  with  which  1  have  been  honoured.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  this  expedition  with  great  impatience, 
for  you  must  understand  that  it  is  no  idle  curiosity  which 
b'-ings  me  hither,  but  that  when  the  Governor  General  and 
the  representative  of  your  Great  ]\Iother  comes  among  you  it 
is  a  genuine  sign  of  the  interest  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Canada  take  in  your  welfare,  and 
of  their  desire  to  show  that  your  interests  and  your  happiness 
are  as  much  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  them  as  are  those  of  the 
rest  of  your  fellow-citizens.  Neither  must  you  suppose  that  I 
am  ignorant  of  those  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  affection 
of  the  English  nation  which  you  possess.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  ancient  times,  when  there  was  war  between  the  early 
French  colonizers  of  Canada  and  the  early  English  colonists 
of  the  lower  States,  you  were  always  a  friendly  people  to  the 
English  Crown,  and  that  in  later  days,  when  difterences  arose 
between  our  ancestors  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States — differences  which  I  am  glad  to  say 
have  long  since  been  buried  in  oblivion  by  both  parties — it  was 
on  the  bravery  in  arms  and  on  the  fidelity  of  your  grandfathers 
that  the  Crown  of  England  then  relied.  The  memory  of  these 
transactions,  I  can  assure  you,  shall  never  be  allowed  to  pass 
away,  and  although  you  have  ceased  to  be  the  warlike  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  we  are  still  proud  to  hail  you  as  its  pacific  and 
contented  subjects.     You  could  not  have  a  greater  proof  that 
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the  memories  of  the  ancient  ties  which  bound  the  Six  Nations 
and  the  English  people  together  have  not  been  forgotten  than  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ontario  has  been  called 
after  the  Chieftain  Tyendinaga,  of  whom  you  are  so  justly 
proud,  or  than  the  manner  in  which  those  treaties  and  reserva- 
tions which  were  made  in  consideration  of  your  forefathers' 
services,  have  been  observed  and  maintained.  There  is  no 
part  of  your  address  which  has  given  me  greater  pleasure 
than  that  in  which  you  acknowledge  that  the  British  Crown 
has  kept  faith  with  its  Indian  subjects,  and  that  you  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Six  Nations  have  confidence  in  the . 
word  of  the  British  Government.  Although  the  days  are 
happily  past  in  which  we  needed  your  assistance  on  the  battle- 
field, you  must  not  supjjose  that  we  do  not  count  with  equal 
anxiety  upon  your  assistance  in  those  peaceful  efforts  to  which 
the  people  of  Canada  are  now  devoted,  or  that  we  fail  to  value 
you  as  faithful  and  industrious  coadjutors  in  the  task  we  have 
undertaken  of  building  up  the  Dominion  of  Canada  into  a 
prosperous,  rich,  and  contented  nation.  During  my  recent 
visit  to  the  westward  I  came  in  contact  with  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  unfortunately,  less  happily  circumstanced  than  your- 
selves, inasmuch  as,  inhabiting  a  more  distant  region  than  you, 
thoy  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  tliose  habits  of 
civilisation  which  you  have  so  readily  adopted,  and  of  which 
the  beneficent  effects  are  apparent  in  the  comparison  of  the 
scene  before  me  with  the  appearance  presented  by  those  Indian 
tribes  to  whom  I  refer.  For  although,  like  yourselves,  they  are 
animated  with  loyal  feelings  towards  your  Great  jMother,  and 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  Government  of  the  British  Crown, 
they  were  in  every  way  inferior  to  you  in  physical  appearance, 
in  their  habits  of  life,  and  in  their  material  comforts.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  more  settled  mode  of 
existence  will  gradually  be  extended  among  all  the  Indian 
subjects  of  the  Canadian  Government,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  desire  of 
the  Government  unduly  to  press  upon  its  Indian  subjects  a 
premature  or  violent  change  in  their  established  habits.  To 
have   done  this  would   have  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
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mistake.  I  believe  that  one  chief  reason  why  tht;  (lovernnient 
of  Canada  has  been  so  pre-eminently  successful  in  maintaining 
the  happiest  and  most  affectionate  relati(ms  witli  the  various 
Indian  nations  with  whom  it  has  had  to  deal,  has  been  that  it 
has  recognised  the  right  of  those  people  to  live  according  to 
their  own  notions  of  what  is  fittest  for  their  happiness,  and 
most  suitable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  in  doing  so  they  have 
already  begun  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  forbearance  and  good 
sense,  and  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  amidst  every  tribe  of 
Indians,  the  name  of  Canada  is  synonymous  with  humanity, 
with  good  faith,  and  with  benevolent  treatment.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  amongst  those  who  have  assembled  to  welcome 
me  many  members  of  your  families  arrayed  in  the  ancient 
dress  of  the  Indian  nationality,  for  I  should  be  far  from  wishing 
to  discourage  your  taking  a  just  and  patriotic  pride  in  those 
characteristics  of  your  past  history  which,  being  innocent  in 
themselves,  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  your  forefathers,  and  of 
the  antecedents  of  your  various  tribes,  and  will  add  colour  and 
interest  to  your  existence  as  a  distinct  nationality,  so  happily 
incorporated  with  the  British  Empire.  We  see  that  those  of 
French,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  origin  who  have  settled  in 
Canada,  however  closely  united  they  may  be  in  their  present 
interests,  and  in  a  common  patriotism  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  still  rejoice  in  those  innocent  celebrations  which 
recall  the  memories  of  the  various  sources  from  which  their 
parentage  is  derived,  and  I  trust  that  the  Indian  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  will  always  take  a  similar  pride  in  preserving 
intact,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  distinctive  attributes 
of  their  national  circumstances. 

And  now  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  if,  standing  in  the 
rela*."'  n  to  you  of  the  representative  of  your  (Ireat  Mother,  I 
venture  to  utter  a  few  words  of  advice.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  entreat  you,  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can,  to  devote  all 
the  energies  which  you  possess  to  the  improvement  of  your  agri- 
culture. Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that  a  nation  of  hunters 
cannot  be  expected,  even  in  one  or  two  generations,  so  com- 
pletely to  change  those  habits  which  are  engraven  into  their 
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very  nature  as  to  rise  to  a  level  with  other  communities  who 
have  followed  tlio  occupation  of  agriculture  for  thousands  of 
years.  Still  you  must  remember  that,  making  every  allowance 
whicii  can  justly  bo  demanded  in  your  behalf  on  that  score, 
there  is  room  for  still  further  improvements,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  generation  the  Government  of  the  country  and  your 
fellow-subjects  will  expect  that  you  will  compete  with  them 
on  more  equal  terms  than  you  are  able  to  do  at  present  in  all 
those  arts  of  peace,  whether  of  agriculture  or  of  mechanics, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  for  your  own  sujjport,  and  in 
the  interests  of  your  common  country.  In  the  next  place — 
and  now  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  young  men  of  the 
nation,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
give  such  a  recommendation  to  their  fathers — let  me  recommend 
you  to  avoid  all  excess  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  if  they  were 
so  much  poison,  as  if  it  were  the  destruction  of  the  happiness 
of  your  homes,  of  your  health,  of  your  energy,  of  everything 
which  you  ought  to  hold  dear,  as  honourable  and  right-minded 
men. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly 
welcome  you  have  given  me,  for  the  pains  you  have  taken 
to  make  my  visit  agreeable,  for  the  evidences  which  you 
have  exhibited  of  your  loyalty  to  your  Great  Mother,  and 
for  your  friendly  feelings  towards  myself  and  the  Countess 
of  Dufferin.  On  entering  the  Indian  Reserve,  we  passed 
through  an  arch  which  was  beautifully  constructed  and 
decorated  with  appropriate  emblems.  On  our  passage  through 
your  domain  we  encountered  Indian  bands  of  music,  all  of 
them  playing  the  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Queen.  On 
arriving  at  your  Council  House  our  path  to  the  dais  was 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  we  found  ourselves  accommodated 
in  that  traditional  arbour  in  which  from  time  immemorial  the 
Indian  tribes  have  been  accustomed  to  gieet  their  guests. 
In  return,  let  me  assure  you  that  so  long  as  I  administer  the 
government  of  this  country  every  Indian  subject,  no  matter 
what  his  tribe,  what  his  nation,  or  what  his  religion,  will  find 
in  me  a  faithful  friend  and  sure  protector,  and  that  in  under- 
taking this  office  I  am  but  representing  the  wishes  of  the 
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Local  Canadian  Government,  and  following  the  instructions  of 
the  Imperial  authorities.  The  people  of  Canada  and  the  people 
of  Britain  will  not  cease  to  recognise  the  obligations  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
towards  their  Indian  fellow-subjects,  and  never  shall  the  word 
of  Britain,  once  pledged,  be  broken,  but  from  one  end  of  the 
Dominion  to  the  other  every  Indian  subject  shall  bo  made  to 
feel  that  he  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  freeman,  and  that  ho  can 
with  confidence  appeal  to  the  British  Crown  for  protection. 
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XXI. 

SPEECH  AT  THE  BANQUET  AT  'J'HE  TORONTO  CLUB,  TORONTO, 
ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  A  TOUR  THROUGH  WESTERN 
CANADA.    SEPTEMBER  2.    1874. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Lokd  Dufferin  ''xid : — 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
very  happy  circumstance  that  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
jn-ogressos  over  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Queen  through 
any  portion  of  the  British  Empire  should  find  its  appropriate 
close  in  this  cordial  and  splendid  reception,  at  the  hands  of 
a  Society  of  gentlemen  whicli,  though  non-political  in  its 
corporate  character,  is  so  thoroughly  representative  of  all  that 
is  most  distinguished  in  the  various  schools  of  political 
thought  in  Canada.  It  is  but  a  few  short  weeks  since  I  left 
Toronto,  and  yet  I  question  whether  many  born  Canadians 
have  ever  seen  or  learned  more  of  the  western  half  of  the 
Dominion  than  I  have  during  that  brief  period.  Memory 
itself  scarcely  suffices  to  reflect  the  shifting  vision  of  mountain, 
wood  and  .water,  inland  seas  and  silver  rolling  rivers,  golden 
corn-lands  and  busy  prosperous  towns,  through  which  we  have 
held  our  way ;  but  though  the  mind's  eye  fail  ever  again  to 
readjust  the  dazzling  panorama,  as  long  as  life  endures  not  a 
single  echo  of  the  universal  greeting  with  which  we  have  been 
welcomed  will  be  hushed  within  our  hearts.  Yet,  deeply  as  I 
am  sensible  of  the  personal  kindnesses  of  which  I  have  been 
the  recipient,  proud  as  I  feel  of  the  honour  done  to  my  office, 
moved  as  I  have  been  by  the  devoted  affection  shown  for  our 
Queen  and  for  our  common  country,  no  one  is  more  aware  than 
myself  of  the  imperfect  return  I  have  made  to  the  generous 
enthusiasm  which  has  been  evoked.  If,  then,  gentlemen,  I 
now  fail  to  respond  in  suitable  terms  to  the  toast  you  have 
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(Inink,  if  in  my  Imrriod  roj)lies  to  the  innumcrablo  addrossos 
with  which  I  hiivo  been  honoured,  an  oecasioiial  indiscreet  or 
ill-consi(h'red  phrase;  slionhl  have  escaped  my  lips,  T  know  that 
your  Ivindness  will  supply  my  shortcomings — that  nauj^ht  will 
be  set  down  in  malice — and  that  an  indulgent  construction 
will  be  put  upon  my  hasty  sentences. 

But,  gentlemen,  thougli  the  language  of  gratitude  may 
fail,  the  theme  itself  supplies  me  with  that  of  congratulation, 
for  never  has  the  head  of  any  Government  passed  through  a 
land  so  replete  with  contentment  in  the  present,  so  j)regnant 
with  pnunise  in  the  future.  From  the  northern  forest  border- 
lands, whose  prima-'val  recesses  are  being  pierced  and  indented 
by  the  rough  and  ready  cultivation  of  the  free-grant  settler,  to 
the  trim  enclosures  and  wheat-laden  townships  that  smile  along 
the  lakes, — from  the  orchanls  of  Niagara  to  the  hunting-grounds 
of  Nepigon, — in  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  in  the  homestead 
of  the  farmer,  in  the  workshop  of  the  artisan,  in  the  oflice  of 
his  employer,  every wliero  have  I  learned  that  the  people  are 
satisfied  (cheers) — satisfied  with  their  own  individual  prospects, 
and  with  the  prospects  of  their  country  (cheers) — satisfied 
with  their  Government,  and  with  the  institutions  under  which 
they  prosper  (applause) — satisfied  to  be  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  (tremendous  applause) — satisfied  to  be  members  of  the 
British  Empire.  (Renewed  applause.)  Indeed  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  quite  apart  from  the  advantages  to  myself,  my 
yearly  journeys  through  the  Provinces  will  have  been  of  public 
benefit,  as  exemplifying  with  what  spontaneous,  unconcerted 
unanimity  of  language  the  entire  Dominion  has  declared  its 
faith  in  itself,  in  its  destiny,  in  its  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  in  the  well-ordered  freedom  of  a  constitutional 
Monarchy,  (Applause.)  And,  gentlemen,  it  is  this  very  com- 
bination of  sentiments  which  appears  to  me  so  wholesome  and 
satisfactory.  Words  cannot  express  the  pride  I  feel  as  an 
Englishman  in  the  loyalty  of  Canada  to  England.  Neverthe- 
less, I  should  be  the  first  to  deplore  this  feeling  if  it  rendered 
Canada  disloyal  t  herself,  if  it  dwarfed  or  smothered  Canadian 
patriotism,  or  generated  a  sickly  spirit  of  dependence.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.     The  legislation  of  your 
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rurliamcnt,  the  attitudo  of  your  stjitpsmcii,  tho  language  of 
your  I'ross  sufficiently  show  how  firmly  and  intelligently  you 
lire  preparecl  to  accept  and  api)ly  the  almost  unlimited  legis- 
lative; faculties  with  which  you  hav(!  been  endowed — while  the 
daily  growing  disposition   to  extinguish  sectional  jealousies 
and  to  ignore  an  obsolete  provincialism,  proves  how  strongly 
the    young    heart   of   your   confederated    commonwealth    has 
begun    to   throb  with  the   consciousness   of  its   nationalised 
existence,  ((ireat  cheering.)     At  this  moment  not  a  shilling 
of  British  money   finds  its  way  to    Canada,  the  interference 
of  the  Jlomo  (Government  with  the  domestic   affairs   of  the 
Dominion   has  ceased,  while  the   Imperial   relations  between 
the  two  countries  are  regulated   by  a  spirit  of  such  mutual 
deference,  forbearance  and  moderation,  as  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  statesmen  of  both.     Yet,  so  far  from  this  gift 
of  autonomy  having  brought  about  any  divergenci;  of  aim 
or  aspiration  on  either  side,  every  reader  of  our  annals  must 
be    aware    that   the    sentiments    of    Canada   towards   Great 
Britain  are  infinitely  more  friendly  now  than  in  those  earlier 
days  when  the  political  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  was 
disturbed   and   complicated    by   an    excessive   and   untoward 
tutelage ;  that  never  was  Canada  more  united  than  at  present 
in  sympathy  of  purpose  and  unity  of  interest  with  the  Mother 
Country,  more  at  one   with  her  in  social  habits  and  tone  of 
thought,  more  proud  of  her  claim  to  share  in  the  heritage  of 
England's   past,  more  ready  to  accept   whatever  obligations 
may  be  imposed  upon  her  by  her  partnershij)  in  the  future 
fortunes   of  the   Empire.  (Loud  applause.)     Again,  nothing 
in  my  recent  journey  has  been  more  striking,  nothing  has 
been  more  affecting,  than  the  passionate  loyalty  everywhere 
evinced  towards  the  person  and  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria. 
(Grreat  cheering.)     Wherever   I   have   gone,  in  the  crowded 
cities,  in  the  remote  hamlet,  the  affection  of  the  people  for 
their  Sovereign  has  been  blazoned  forth  against  the  summer 
sky  by  every   device  which  art  could  fashion  or  ingenuity 
invent.     Even  in  the  wilds  and  deserts  of  the  land,  the  most 
secluded   and   untutored   settler  would  hoist   some   cloth   or 
rag  above  his  shanty,  and  startle  the  solitudes  of  the  forest 
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with  u  shot  l'r(»m  liis  rusty  fln^lock  iiikI  u  lusty  clicrr  from 
liiinsrlf  iiud  his  childrcu  in  ^'iuil  iilh'^iuuci*  to  his  couutry's 
(^uccu.  VjVcu  the  huliiui  iu  his  t'on-st,  or  on  liis  rcscrvf, 
would  nmrslml  forth  his  picturcscjuc  symbols  of  lidclity  in 
grateful  r('t'o}j;nition  «»f  ii  (iovfrnmcnt  that  novcr  hrokts  u 
treaty  or  falsifu'd  its  plij^htcd  word  to  the  red  man  (great 
applause),  or  failed  to  evince  tor  th(!  ancient  <  'Idren  of  the 
soil  a  wise  and  conscientious  solicitude.  '  ouching  as 
were  the  exhibitions  of  so   much    generous  rig,   I   could 

scarcely  have  found  pleasure  in  them  had  they  merely  l»een 
the  expressions  of  a  traditional  habit  or  of  a  conventional 
sentimentality.  No,  gentlemen,  they  sprang  from  a  far  more 
gonnino  and  vital  source.  The  Canailians  are  loyal  to  Queen 
Victoria,  in  the  first  place  because  they  honour  and  love  her 
for  her  personal  qualities  (checks) — for  her  life-long  devotion 
to  her  duties— for  her  faithful  observance  of  all  the  obligations 
of  a  constitutional  monandi  (clu;ers) ;  and,  in  the  next  [)laee, 
they  revere  lu^r  as  the  symbol  and  representative  of  as  glorious 
a  national  life,  of  as  satisfactory  a  form  of  Government  as  any 
country  in  the  world  can  point  to — a  national  life  illustrious 
through  a  thousand  years  with  the  achievements  of  patriots, 
statesmen,  warriors,  and  scholars — a  form  of  Government  which 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  eombint.'s  the  element  of  stability 
with  a  complete  recognition  of  popular  rights,  and  insures  by 
its  social  a(!cessories,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  im- 
perfections of  human  nature,  a  lofty  standard  of  obligation 
and  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  classes  that  rjgulate  the 
general  tone  of  our  civil  intercourse.  On  my  way  across  the 
lakes  I  called  in  at  the  city  of  Chicago — a  city  which  has 
risen  more  splendid  than  ever  from  her  ashes — and  at  Detroit, 
the  home  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  intelligent 
communities  on  this  continent.  At  both  those  places  I  was 
received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  courtesy  by  the  civil 
authorities  and  by  the  citizens  themselves,  who  vi(ul  with  each 
other  in  making  me  feel  with  how  friendly  an  interest  tluit 
great  and  generous  people,  who  have  advanced  the  United 
States  to  so  splendid  a  position  in  the  family  of  nations,  regard 
their   Canadian    neighbours;  but,  though  disposed  to  watch 
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with  p;onuino  admiration  and  synijiathy  tho  dcvclt>|unont  ol" 
our  l)(»mini(»n  into  a  great  power,  our  friends  across  tho  lino 
are  wont,  as  you  know,  to  arunse  their  lighter  nxunents  with 
th(^  "  largo  utterances  o|"  the  early  gods."  (i.aughtcM'.)  Mon^ 
than  ()n(!e  I  was  addressed  with  the  playl'ul  suggestion  that 
Canada  should  unite  her  fortunes  with  thos(*  of  the  (ireat 
llejiuhlic.  To  these  invitations  I  invariably  rcplitMl  by 
acipiaintiiig  them  that  in  (.'anada  wo  wore  ossontially  a 
democratir'  p»!oj)le  (gnuit  laughter) ;  that  nothing  woidd  (con- 
tent us  unless  the  popular  will  could  exercist?  an  inimediato 
and  complete  control  over  the  Executive  of  the  country  ;  that 
tho  3Iinist«!r3  who  conducted  the  (iovernm.nt  were  i>ut  a 
Committee  of  J'arliamont,  which  was  itself  an  emanation  from 
tho  constituencies  (hmd  applause),  and  that  no  Canadian 
wouhl  be  able  to  breathe  freely  if  ho  th(»ught  that  the  persons 
administering  tho  affairs  of  his  country  were  remov«Ml  beyond 
tho  supervision  and  contact  of  our  legislative  assemblies. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  And,  gentlemen,  in  this  extemporised 
repartee  of  mine — there  will  be  found,  I  think,  a  germ  of 
sound  philosophy.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  mo  that  even  from 
tho  point  of  view  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  popular 
rights,  the  Government  of  Canada  is  nearly  perfect ;  for  while 
you  are  free  from  those  historical  complications  which  some- 
times clog  the  free  running  of  our  parliamentary  machinery  at 
home,  while  you  possess  every  popular  guarantee  and  privilege 
that  reason  can  demand — you  have  an  additional  element  of 
elasticity  introduced  into  your  system  in  tho  persim  of  the 
Governor  General;  for,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
elsewhere,  in  most  forms  of  Government,  should  a  mis- 
understanding occur  between  the  head  of  the  State  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  deadlock  might  ensue  of  a  very 
grave  character,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  power  of 
appeal  to  a  third  party — and  deadlocks  are  the  dangers  of 
all  constitutional  systems — whereas  in  Canada,  should  tho 
Governor  General  and  his  Legislature  unhappily  disagree,  the 
misunderstanding  is  referred  to  England  as  "  ammis  curiw" 
whose  oidy  object,  of  course,  is  to  give  free  play  to  your 
parliamentary  institutions,  whose  intervention  can   be  relio<l 
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upon  iiH  iinpartiiil  ami  Ixiicvfilcnt,  mid  who  woiiM  iuirnctliiitrly 
rt'pliicr  ail  criiiif,'  or  iiii)»iarti('al»l('  VictToy — for  hucIj  tliiiif^H 
can  lu*— l»y  aiiotln'r  olliccr  iimro  coiiipt'toiit  to  liis  duties, 
witlmut  the  sliiilitcst  liitcli  or  disfiirl»aii('f  Iiaviii^  Item 
occasioned  in  the  orderly  nian.'h  of  your  alTairs.  If  tlien  the 
Canadian  people  are  loyal  to  the  Crown,  it  is  with  a  reasoninj^ 
loyalty.  (Applause.)  It  is  lieeanse  they  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  advantage!  of  having  inherite(l  a  constitutional  system  so 
workable,  "o  well  balanced,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
own  especial  wants.  If  to  th«>S(!  constitutional  advantages  wo 
ad<l  the  blessing  of  a  judiciary  not  chosen  by  a  capricious 
method  of  [loiuihif  (dectioii,  but  selected  f(»r  their  ability  and 
jirofessiomil  standing  by  resj)onsible  IMinistors,  and  alike  in- 
dej)endcnt  of  popular  favour  and  political  influencH's;  a  civil 
service  whoso  rights  of  permanency  both  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  country  have  agreed  to  recognise  (applause) — 
and  conse([uently  a  civil  service  free  from  partizaiishij),  and 
disposed  to  make  the  service  of  the  State  ratiier  than  that  of 
party  their  cliief  object ;  an  electoral  system  purged  of  cor- 
ruption by  the  joint  action  of  the  ballot  and  the  newly- 
constituted  courts  for  the  trial  of  bribery  (ai)[tlause)  ;  a  popu- 
lation hardy,  thrifty,  and  industrious,  simple  in  their  manners, 
sober  in  mind.  God-fearing  in  their  lives;  and  lastly,  an 
almost  unlimited  breadth  of  territory,  replete  with  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Canada  sets 
forth  upon  her  enviable  career  und(!r  as  safe,  sound,  and  solid 
auspices  as  any  State  whoso  bark  has  been  committed  to  the 
stream  of  Time.  (Croat  cheering.)  The  only  thing  still 
wanted  is  to  man  the  sliif)  with  a  more  numerous  crew.  From 
the  extraordinary  number  of  babies  I  have  seen  at  every 
window  and  at  every  cottage  door  (laughter  and  cheers),  native 
energy  and  talent  appears  to  be  rajjidly  supplying  this  defect 
(laughter) ;  still  it  is  a  brancli  of  industry  in  which  the  home 
manufacturer  has  no  occasion  to  dread  foreign  competition 
(great  laughter)— and  Canadians  can  well  aft'ord  to  share  their 
fair  inheritance  with  the  straitened  sons  of  toil  at  home. 
When  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  take  up  the  Government  of  this 
country,  I  found  myself  the  fellow- imssenger  of  several  hundred 
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•'niif^TiuitH  As  soon  as  they  IiikI  rocovori'd  from  t\w  cfl'cct  of 
Hcii-sicktD'ss,  till'  ciiptiiiii  of  tli<'siii|)  iissmililfd  thcstt  |)(>i'soiis  in 
i\u)  lit)l(|,  and  invitc(l  tlio  C'litiiidiaii  ^'i  iitlcnitn  on  liotird  to 
giv(!  tlicjn  any  infornmtion  in  rc^ird  to  their  adopted  cituntry 
whicli  nii^'lit  seem  useful.  S(»nie  of  t!  einii^rants  liepm  askin;,^ 
(jiiestions,  and  ono  man  prefaced  Ids  remarks  l>y  sayin^i;  that 
"  ho  hud  the  misfortune  of  having  too  many  children."  iJeing 
calle(|  upon  in  my  turn  to  aildress  tlu'  company,  I  alluded  to 
this  jihraiie,  >vhieii  hud  grat<Ml  harshly  on  my  ears,  and 
remarked  that  perhaps  no  hetter  idea  could  )io  given  of  tho 
dillerences  helween  the  old  country  and  their  new  honu!  than 
by  the  fiu.'t  that  whereas  in  I'higlund  u  struggling  man  might 
bo  overweighted  in  the  battle  of  life  by  a  numerous  family,  iu 
the  land  to  which  thoy  wcro  going  a  man  coidd  scarcidy  have 
too  many  (duldren.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  UiH»n  whicdi  1  was 
greeted  with  an  ap[)roving  thum[)  on  the  bacdv  by  a  stalwart 
young  emigrant,  wh(»  crie<l  out,  "Right  you  are,  iSir,  that's 
what  I've  been  tidling  I'lmily,"    ((Ireat  laughter.) 

Indeed,  for  numy  years  past,  I  have;  been  u  stnmg  advocate 
of  emigration  in  tho  interests  of  the  British  population.  1 
believe  that  endgraticm  is  a  benefit  both  to  those  that  go  and 
to  those  that  remain,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  nicjst 
effectual  and  legitimate  weapon  with  which  labour  can  contend 
with  capital.  1  have  written  a  book  u[)ou  the  subject,*  and 
have  been  very  much  scolded  for  wishing  to  <le[)opulate  my 
native  country  ;  but  however  strong  an  advocate  of  euugration 
from  the  I^iglish  standpoint,  I  am  of  course  a  thousandfold 
more  interested  in  the  snbjei;t  as  the  head  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  (Api)lausc.)  Of  course  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  I  should  take  the  responsibility  (jf 
saying  anything  on  this  occasion  which  should  expose  mo  here- 
after to  the  reproach  of  having  drawn  a  fals(!  picture  or  given 
delusive  information  in  regard  to  the  prospects  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  Canada  to  the  intending  settler.  The  subject  is 
so  serious  a  one,  so  much  depends  upon  the  individual  training, 
capacity,  health,  conduct,  and  antecedents  of  each  several 
emigrant,  that  no  one  without  nn  intimate  and  special  know- 
•  *  Irish  Emigration  and  tVie  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland.'     I-uiidon.     18C7. 
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lodpjo  of  tho  sn})jo('t  would  1k!  justified  in  proiioiiiKMiip^  juithori- 
tativ<dy  on   its   d(!tuils;    but    this  at  all   ovcnts   I  may   say, 
wh(!rev<!r  I  hav<*  ^oiu;  I   have  found   nu!nl)(a-l(!SH  persons  who 
camo   to  ('anada  withont  anythin^!^,  and   hav(!  sinc^i  risen   to 
oonipet<!ii(!Ci  and  wealth  (a})plau8(^),  that  1  have  met  no  one 
who  did  not  gladly  aeknowh^dfj^e  himscflf  bettc^r  oft'  than  on 
his  first  arrival,  and  that  amonjjfst  thousands  (jf  jjorsons  with 
whom    1    have    been    brought    into  contact,   no  matter  what 
their   race*   or    nationality,   none  scf^med   ever  to  regnjt  that 
th(!y  had   come  hercj.  (Continned  du^ering.)     'J'his  fact   |)ar- 
ti(!ularly  strucrk  me  on  entering  tho  log  lints  of  i\w  s(!ttlcrs 
in    th(!    more  distant  regions  of   the   country.     Undoubtedly 
tluiir     hardships    had     Ixicn    very    great,    tho    diflictulties    of 
climat(!  and   locality  fn.Mpiently  discouraging,  their   |)ersonal 
]»rivations  most  sevcsre ;   but  the  languag((  of  all  was  i<lentical, 
evincing  withont  (exception  pride  in  the  past,  content  with  tlu; 
pres<!nt,  ho[ie    in   the    futun; ;   while,  conduned  with  the  satis- 
faction each   man   felt  in   his  own  succress   and  the;   improv(Ml 
])ro8pects  of  his   family,   then^  shon*'  another   and  a  nobhtr 
fe(!ling,  namely,  th(i  dcdight  ins|»in((l   by  th(3  consciousness  of 
Ixiing  a  co-('lTici(!nt  unit  in  a  visibly  |)rosperous  community,  to 
whoso  prosperity  h<^  was  himself  contributing.     Of  course  these; 
people  could  never  have  a*^tained  tin;  position  in  which  I  found 
them  withont  very  great  (exertions.     J'robably  the  agri(Mdtural 
labourer  who  comes  to  this  country  from  Norl'olk   or  Dorset- 
shire will   have  to  work  a  gnjat   deal    harder  than   ever   ho 
worked  in  his  life  before,  bnt  if  his  work  is  harder  he  will  find  a 
sweetener  to  his  toil  of  which  he;  could  never  have  dreamed  i.i 
tho  old  country,  namely,  the  ju'ospect  of  indc^iH-ndemu;,  of  a 
roof  over  his  head  for  which  he  shall  ]»ay  no  rent,  and  of  ripen- 
ing cornfieMs  round  his  hom"st(>ad  which  own  no  nuister  but 
himself.     TiCt  a  man  be  sober,  lufalthy,  and   industrious;  let 
him  come  out  )'t  a  ])r(jper  tinn;  of  the  yi^ar,  \vX  him  bo  content 
with  snuill  b((gi'inings,  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  J  can 
8carc(dy    conc(UV(i   iiow   he  should  fail  in  his  career,  ((jlreat 
cheering.)     (Jentlemen,  I  have  been   t(!mpted  by  the  interest 
of  the  subject  to  tnispass  far  too  long,    1    f(;ar,    U{»on   your 
indulgence,  but  I  felt  that  perhaj)s  I  c  "Id  not  make  a  moic 
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appropriate  return  for  the  honour  yon  have  done  me  than 
l)y  frankly  mentioning;  to  you  the  inipression  h'ft  n]»on  my 
mind  during  my  reeeiit  journeys.  It  now  only  nnnains  for 
nu!  to  thank  you  a|j;ain  most  heartily  for  your  kindness,  and  to 
assnr(!  you  that  c^very  fresh  mark  of  (rontidence  which  I  niceive 
from  any  section  of  tin;  (Canadian  |)eoplc  only  makes  me 
more  determined  to  strain  (svery  nerve  in  their  servicre,  and  to 
do  my  best  to  contribute  towards  the  ^reat  work  upim  which 
you  are  now  en<ijaf,^ed,  namely,  that  of  buildiufj^  np  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  prosperous,  loyal,  and  pow(,'rl"ul  associat(!  of 
the  JJvitish  Fim|ir(!.  (Continued  eheerin/;.) 
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XXII. 

Sl'KE(;iI  IN  UKIT.Y  TO  TIIK  ADDUKSS  OK  TIIK  MAYOR  AN'I) 
COTU'OUATION  OK  lUlOCKVILFJ'l,  ONTAIUO.  SKlTKMI^Kll  7. 
1874. 

Loud  DuFFiouiN  said: — ]\lr.  JMayor  iiiul  GeutlctiiKdi,  it  is 
with  ro^r(!t  I  find  my  iioliduy.s  dviiwiiif^  to  a  close,  and  that  a 
torniiiiation  is  about  to  bo  put  to  tho  })i(!asant  and  instructive 
personal  int(.'rcourso  I  i:av(5  had  with  such  hir^c  numbers  of 
tiie  Canadian  ])eoph!.  I  sliall,  lio\vev(!r,  carry  th(!  pleasantest 
in(!mori('s  with  m<(  into  nftinsment.  During;  the  six  vv(M'ks  my 
tour  has  oc(nipied,  I  have  rec(!ived  sonujthin^  like;  one  hun(h'ed 
and  twenty  achlrijsses,  ev(!ry  ones  of  which  bn^atiuMl  a  spirit  of 
(contentment,  loyalty,  and  kindn(;ss.  In  fact  from  lirst  to  last 
no  harsh,  des})ondin},',  or  discordant  note  has  marred  tho 
jubilant  con<^ratulations  of  the  nation.  And  tlu;  demonstra- 
tions with  which  we  have  b(!en  honoured  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  mere  vocal  f^nsetings.  It  would  be  impossibbs  to 
describe  the  beauty  or  tho  vari(!ty  of  the;  triumphal  emblems 
which  have  glittered  on  eitlier  hand  along  (jur  way.  lu 
addition  to  the  graceful  and  picturesque  decorations  of  ever- 
greens, flagd,  tapestry,  and  the  prismatic  cano})i(!S  of  colour 
from  window  to  window  with  which  th(!  towns  were  gay,  wo 
have  \)ussed  under  a  number  of  most  ingenious  and  suggestive 
arches.  There  was  an  arch  of  cheiises  (laughtcjr),  an  arch  of 
salt,  an  arch  of  wh(;(!]s,  an  arch  oi'  hardware,  stoves,  and  p(jts 
and  pans  (great  laughter),  an  arch  of  sofas,  chairs  and  house- 
hold furniture  (laughter),  an  arch  of  lad(h;rs,  laden  with 
firemen  in  their  picturesque;  costumes,  an  arch  of  carriages 
(laughter),  an  arch  of  boats,  a  Free  Trade  arch,  a  I'rotec- 
tionists'  arch,  an  arch  of  children,  and  last  of  all  an  arch  — no, 
not  an  arch — but  rather  a  celes^al  rainbow  of  lovely  young 
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ludies!  (Uroiit  laughter  and  applaufio.)  In(lo(Ml  the  lieuvons 
tlu^msolvos  dropped  I'utm^HS,  for  not  unrrcijuontly  a  magic 
choeso  or  other  eomiistilih!  would  (h'H(!(!nd  into  our  carriage!. 
As  for  the  Countciss  of  JJuffcrin,  shc!  has  be<;n  nearly  smothered 
beneatli  the  nosegays  whicii  rain(!(l  down  upon  her,  for  (mr 
path  has  bef^n  strewed  with  flowers.  On(5  town,  not  (!ont(!nt 
with  fuHllling  its  sphuidid  [)rogramm(!  of  processi(jn,  fireworks, 
and  illuminations,  conclu(l(;d  its  reception  by  the;  impromptu 
conflagration  of  half  a  str(M;t,  and  when  the  next  morning  I 
thougiit  it  my  duty  to  condobs  with  th(!  authoriti(!S  on  their 
misfortune,  both  the  owner  of  tii(!  prop(!rty  and  the  Mayor 
assured  \iw,  witii  the  very  heroism  of  politiiuess,  that  the 
accident  would  produce  a  great  imi)roV(!ment  in  the  apixnir- 
anc(;  of  tiie  place.  (Great  laughter.)  (j!(;ntlemen,  1  must  now 
bid  you  good-bye,  and  through  you  1  desire;  to  say  good-bye 
to  all  my  other  entertainers  throughout  the  Province.  1 
have  been  most  deisply  affected  by  their  kindness,  for  whib; 
I  am  well  aware  that  tiie  honours  oi'  vvhi(;h  1  have  besen 
the  recipient  have  bticn  addressesd,  not  to  me,  tlu;  indi- 
vidual, but  to  my  ollice,  it  would  be  afl'ectation  W(jre  1  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  a  strain  of  personal  good-will  has  been 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  welcome  ac(!orded  by  tli(3  pifojjle 
of  Ontario  to  the  li(!pres(jntative  of  their  (^uetsn.  1  only  wish 
I  could  have  made  a  more  lit  return  to  the  demonstraticjus  with 
which  1  have  been  honoured.  JIapi)ily  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  have  justified  me  in  using  the  languages  of  honest 
and  hearty  congratulation,  and  if  1  have  done  wrong  in  some- 
times venturing  on  a  pundy  festive  occasion  a  gentbj  not(3  of 
warning,  or  hint  of  advice,  1  trust  that  my  desire  to  render 
[)ractical  service  to  the  country  will  bo  my  excuse  for  any 
inopportune  digressions  of  this  nature.  (Cheers.) 
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XXIII. 

SPKKCH  AT  THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  THE  CANADA  CI.UB  AT 
THE  ALl'.ION  'J'AVEIJN,  I^ONDON.*     JULY  8.     1875. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  liealtli  Loed  Dufferin  said : — 
In  rising  to  return  tlmnks  for  the  honour  which  has  been  done 
me  by  this  splendid  entertainment,  and  for  the  kind  and 
cordial  manner  in  which  this  toast  has  been  received,  I  hope 
it  w  ill  be  understood  that,  deeply  as  I  feel  the  compliment  thus 
paid  to  me,  my  personal  gratitude  and  satisfaction  are  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  prouder  consciousness  that  the  brilliant 
assembly  of  distinguished  men  I  see  around  me  are  met, 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  welcome  to  a 
mere  individual  like  myself,  but  that  they  have  been  brought 
together  by  the  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great 
Dominion  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  and  to 
testify  their  sympathy  with  that  noble  community,  their 
kinsmen  and  fellow-citizens,  who  on  the  other  side  of  the 
xVtlantic  are  engaged  in  building  up  a  nationality  cognate  to 
their  own,  instinct  with  the  same  high  spirit  of  constitutional 
i'reedom,  and  determined  to  prove  itself  a  powerful  and  worthy 
member  of  the  British  Empire.  (Cheers.)  My  lords  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  this  consideration  which  gives  importance  and 
significance  to  the  demonstration  of  to-night,  and  to  proceed- 
ings which  will  be  scanned  and  discussed  with  unspeakable 
pride  and  pleasure  by  thousands  of  your  f(dlow-subjects  in 
their  distant  Canadian  home ;  for  if  there  is  one  i)redilection 
more  marked  than  another  in  the  Canadian  people — if  there 
is  one  passion,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  which  predominate?  over 
every  other  feeling  in  their  breasts,  if  there  is  one  especial 

*   l^ord  l)iifluiiu  left  Civiiailii  on  JIny  lltli,  IST"),  on  a  visit  to  Enulaud  and 
Ireland.     His  ExccUeucy  rtiturucd  to  Otta-.va  on  (Jctobcr  23rd,  1875. 
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CANADA  S  RELATIONS   WITH  KNOLAND. 

message  which  a  person  in  my  situation  is  bound  to  transmit 
from  them  to  you,  it  is  this — that  they  desire  to  maintain' 
intact  and  unimpaired  their  connection  with  this  country  ; 
that  they  cherish  an  ineradicable  conviction  of  the  pre-eminent 
value  of  the  political  system  under  which  they  live,  and  that 
they  are  determined  to  preserve  pure  and  uncontaminat(Ml  all 
the  traditional  characteristics  of  England's  prosperous  polity. 
((Jheers.)  It  would  be  inipossible  to  overstate  the  universality, 
the  force,  the  depth  of  this  sentiment ;  and  proud  am  I  to 
think  that  aii  assemblage  so  representative  of  the  public  opinion 
of  tills  country  has  met  together  to  reciprocate  it  and  to  do  it 
justice.  But,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  1  should  be  conveying 
to  you  a  very  wrong  impression  if  I  led  you  to  understand  that 
the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  Canadian  people  to  the  Crown 
and  person  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  their  tender  and  almost 
yearning  love  for  the  Mother  Country,  the  desire  to  claim 
their  part  in  the  future  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
sustain  all  the  obligations  such  a  position  may  imply,  were 
born  of  any  weak  or  unworthy  spirit  of  dependence.  So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  no  characteristic  of  the  national 
feeling  is  more  strongly  marked  than  the  exuberant  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  shape  their  own  destinies  to  the 
appointed  issues;  their  jealous  pride  of  the  legislative 
autonomy  with  which  they  have  been  endowed,  and  their 
})atriotic  and  personal  devotion  to  the  land  within  whose  ample 
bosom  they  have  been  nurtured,  and  which  they  justly  regard 
as  more  largely  dowered  with  all  that  can  endear  a  country  to 
its  sons  than  any  other  in  the  world.  (Cheers.)  And  I  assure 
you  this  intense  affection  for  "  this  Canada  of  ours,"  as  thev 
lovingly  call  her,  can  surprise  no  one  who  has  traversed  her 
picturesque  and  fertile  territories,  where  mountain,  jdain, 
valley,  river,  lake  and  forest,  prairi(^  and  table-land,  alter- 
nately invite,  by  their  extraordinary  magnificence  and  exieut, 
the  wonder  and  the  admiration  t»f  the  traveller.  And  yet,  how- 
ever captivating  may  be  the  sights  of  beauty  thus  })repared 
by  the  hands  of  Nature,  they  are  infinitely  enhanced  by  the 
contemplation  of  all  that  man  is  doing  to  turn  to  the  best 
advantage  the  gifts  thus  placed  within  his  reach.     In  every 
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(lir('(rti()ii  wo  soo  Ininiaii  industry  and  linniati  oiK-rp^y  <li^'^in<^ 
deep  tli(!  I'oundationw,  Hpr'-adiii;^  out  tlif  lines,  and  markiu}^ 
the  invi()Ial»i(!  boundaries  ujion  and  within  which  one  of  tiie 
most  int(dligent  and  hapjiiest  of  oflsets  of  tlu!  I'^nj^lish  race;  is 
destined  to  deveh)j»  into  a  proud  and  great  nation.     The  very 
atniosj)here  seems  imjiregnated  with  th(;  exhihiraling  spirit  of 
enterprise,  contenlnient  and  hope.      The   sights  and   sounds 
which  earessed   the  senses  of  the  IVojan   wan(h'n;r  in  Dith/s 
Carthage;  arc;  repeated  and  multiplied  in  a  thousand  different 
localities  in  (Canada,  where  nourishing  eilies,  towns  and  villages 
are  rising  in  every  direction  with  tlw;  ra[)idity  of  a  fairy  tale. 
And   better  still,  iiari  fanHU  with  \\w,   develo]tm(!nt  of  these 
nuiterial  evidences  of  wealth  and  ha]>])iness,  is  to  be  observed 
the  growth  of  political   wis(hmi,  experience,  and   ability,  per- 
fectly capable  of  coping  with  tin;  various  diilicult  ])roblems 
which  from  time  to  time  are  presented   in  a  country  where 
conditi(ms  foreign  to  European  ex]»erience,  and  complications 
arising  out  of   etlinological    and   geograj)hi(;aI  circumslaiKtes 
are  constantly  rcijuiring  the  a{)])li(!ation  and  intervention  of  a 
statesmanship  of  th(3  higliest  (jrder.    And  iiere,  perha[)s,  1  may 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary  ability  and  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  Frencdi  ])ortion  of  her  Majesty's  subjecits  in 
Canada  join  with  tlieir  JJritish  fellow-(!ountrymen  in   working 
and    developing   tlw    constitutional    ])rivileges    with    which, 
thanks  to  the  initiative  they  took,    their   country  lias    been 
end(jw(!d.     Our  French  fellow-countrymen  are,  in  fact,  more 
]iarliamentary  than  the  English  themselves,  and  in  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  colony  there  hav(;  never  been  wanting  P'reiu'ji 
statesmen  of  eminence  to  claim    an   e(|ual   share;    with  their 
]jritish  colleagues  in  sha})iug  the  history   of  the  ])ominiou. 
AVhatever  nuiy  be  the  case;  elsewhere,  in  Canada,  at  all  events, 
the  French  race  has  Ji.'arnt  the  golden  rule  of  moderation,  and 
the  necessity  of  arriving  at  jmxctical  rcjsiilts  by  the  occasional 
sacrifice  of  logical  symmetry,  and  the;  settlement  of  disputes  in 
the  spirit  of  generous  compromise.  (Clieers.)    The  fruit  of  this 
happy  state  of  things  is  observable  in  the  fact  that  nowhere  do 
those  ditrerences  of  opinion,  which  divide  the  religious  worbl 
of  every   country,   separate  the  Canadian   nation  either  into 
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relijjjious  or  etliuol optical  factious.  lleli}]^iou  and  race  arc,  of 
course,  ohscrvahle  forces  withiji  our  body  ]»oliti(^ ;  hut  as  far  as 
I  have  remarked  tlu^  divisions  of  j>arty  are  perpendicular 
ratlwr  than  horizontal,  and  in  a  country  or  l)oroii<^h  election, 
as  often  as  not,  raliiolic  will  Ix;  found  votin<j^  against  C'athoIi(% 
Orangeman  aj^'ainst  Orangeman,  Frenchman  ajj^ainst  French- 
man, and,  what  will  ])erha{»s  cause  less  surprise,  Irishman 
af^ainst  Irishman.  In  fa(!t,  it  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint 
by  many  persons  that  the  considerations  which  regulate  and 
determine  the  alle<jjianc(!of  the  people  to  tlujir  several  ])olitical 
leaders  have  become  effete  and  meaninfjfless  traditions,  not 
re])res(ntativ(M)f  any  livinji^or  vital  ]»oli('y  wiiieh  distinjjjuishes 
the  administrative  programme  of  the  one  party  from  that  of 
the  other.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  perha])S  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  our  jtolitical  system  is  so  free  from  those  c(tm- 
plications  which  attach  themselves  to  an  older  civilisation; 
wc  arc  so  little  harass(Ml  by  embarrassments  contracted  in  the 
past;  each  indiviflnal  enjoys  such  am])]e  s|)ac(i  within  which 
to  exercise  his  energies  and  develop  his  idiosyncrasies;  there 
is  so  little  friction  among  either  the  units  or  tlio  classes  which 
compose;  our  commuidty  ;  and  the  machinery  of  Government 
works  in  so  free  an  atmosphere,  that  the  development  of  our 
p(dicy  is  nu)ro  akin  to  natural  growth  than  artilicial  training, 
and  affords,  conse(|uently,  fewer  opportunities  for  the  exhib- 
ition of  conflicting  political  theories  than  is  tiu!  cas(!  elsewhere. 
Still,  I  must  confess,  as  the  constitutional  head  of  the  State, 
and  dep(!ndent,  consecjuently,  for  my  guidance  upon  the  advice 
of  J*arliamentary  chit^fs,  1  should  feel  extremely  uneasy  unless 
I  knew  their  (uniduct  was  carf;fully  watched  by  a  well-organiscid, 
well-disci})line<l,  and,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  professional  oppos- 
ition, (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  am  I  ever  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
give  my  entire  confidfjuce  to  my  IMinisters  than  when  I  find 
th(!ir  conduct  add  measures  have  beeti  able  to  stand  the  test  of 
an  incisive  criticism  a[)})lied  by  tluur  political  competitors  for 
office.  A  Governor  General  is  bound,  of  course,  to  regard  his 
Ministers  as  true  metal,  but  he  is  never  better  able  to  do  so 
than  when  they  come  well  refined  out  of  the  Parliamentary  fire  ; 
and,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  this  is  doubly  the  case  when 
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<»n(!  is  alilc  to  i'oc] — and  I  uin  liiippy  t(»  say  1  have  always  hccn 
al)lH  to  I'ccl — tlio  most  miliniitcd  coutidcncc  in  tiu'  intcj^'rity 
and  wisdom  of  the  J'arliamcnt  of  the  conntry  whose  affairs  I 
administer.  As  long  as  one  ean  feel  certain  that  not  only 
the  material  interests,  but,  what  is  (tf  more  imjiortance,  the 
honour  and  rejmtatiou  of  the  eountry  ean  be  safely  trusted  to 
its  Parliament,  there  is  no  situation  in  the  world  hap])ier  than 
that  of  a  cctnstitutional  ruler.  No  Eastern  despot  or  Kuropean 
autocrat  can  feel  anytliin<;  ai)proa('hing  to  the  salisl'aetion  with 
wliieh  h(!  watches  the  march  of  those  events  upon  the  happy 
and  fortunate  issue  of  which  so  much  of  his  own  ])eace  and 
re|»utation  must  depend.  And  I  am  certain  there  have  never 
been  any  individuals  who  have  had  <:jreater  cause  and  oppor- 
tunities for  a])preciating  these  characteristics  of  a  jtopular 
assembly  than  those  })ersons  who,  like  my  pred(H'essors  and 
myself,  have  had  the  <j^ood  fortune  to  j)reside  over  the  free 
])oniinioii  of  Canada.  And,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  these 
circumstances  to  whitdi  I  ha  e  briefly  alluded  are,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  continually  receiving  a  more  marked  recognition  at  the 
bands,  nt)t  merely  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  what  is 
oven  of  greater  importance,  at  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
llnited  States.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  friendly  than 
tlie  relations  and  feelings  that  prevail  between  the  Canadian 
people  and  their  neigiibours  across  the  frontier.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  every  thoughtful 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  now  convinced  that  the  fate  of 
Canada  has  been  unalterably  fixed  and  determined,  and  that 
she  is  destined  to  move  in  her  own  separate  and  individual 
orbit.  So  far  from  regarding  this  with  jealousy,  the  ])ublic  of 
the  United  States  cont<'mplates  with  a  generous  enthusiasm 
the  daily  pr(»gress  of  Canada's  prosperous  careca-.  In  fact, 
they  are  wise  enough  to  understand  that  it  is  infinitely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  human  race  that  the  depressing  monotony 
of  political  thought  on  the  American  continent  should  be 
varied  and  enlivened  by  the  development  of  a  political  system 
akin  to,  yet  diverse  from  their  own,  productive  of  a  friendly 
emulation,  and  offering  many  points  of  contrast  and  com- 
parison, which  they  already  begin  to  feel  they  can  study 
with  advantage. 
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I\Iy  lords  and  j^entlenusn,  I  have  to  apolo^is((  for  having 
detaini'<l  you  at  so  ^'reat  a  lenjj;th,  hut  hef(»re  I  sit  down  1 
(•ann(»t  help  expressinjj;  my  deep  ohiipition  to  the  fj^entlcman 
who  proposed  my  health,  for  tlie  kindly  an<l  Iriendly  terms  in 
wiiieh  he  has  been  good  enough  to  allude  to  mo  us  un  indiv- 
idual. In  reply  1  ean  only  assure  him  that  the  r(MM)giiition 
thus  accorded  to  my  humble  elVorts  to  do  my  duty  will 
prove  a  fri'sh  incitenu'nt  to  me  to  continue  in  the  course  \vhi(di 
luis  merited  his  approval.  I  have  no  higher  ambition  than 
that  of  being  able  faithfully  to  serve  my  Sovereign  in  tho 
high  .stati(»n  in  which  she  has  placed  me,  worthily  to  maintain 
in  her  beautiful  J)omini(»n  the  honour  and  the  dignity  of  her 
Crown,  to  imitate  as  closely  as  may  be  her  noble  example  in 
the  discharge  of  my  Viceregal  duties,  and  to  obtain  the  c(m- 
fidence  of  the  Canadian  people  by  my  devotion  to  their  service, 
and  by  the  impartial  exercise  of  those  constitutional  functions 
which  attach  to  my  high  oilice.  If  to  love  a  country  with  on(,''s 
whole  heart,  to  feel  that  in  each  one  of  its  inhabitants  he 
j)ossesses  a  perscmal  friend,  to  believe  in  its  future  as  implicitly 
as  any  one  of  its  most  sanguine  sons,  to  take  a  pride  in  every- 
thing which  belongs  to  it — its  scenery,  its  climate,  its  physical 
and  moral  characteristics,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  peojtle, 
nay  their  very  sports  and  pastimes — be  any  test  of  loyalty  to 
its  interests,  thi^n  I  feel  my  devotion  to  Canada  can  never  be 
called  in  question.  (Cheers.)  My  only  regret  is  that  my  ability 
and  talents  are  not  commensurate  with  the  desire  by  whicli 
I  am  possessed  of  rendering  it  eflfectual  service.  Happily, 
however,  its  present  condition,  the  fortunate  consummation  of 
all  those  asj)irations  which  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  my 
predecessors*  have  been  crowned  b)^  Confederation,  and  the 
satisfactory  impulse  given  to  its  young  life  by  the  wise  admin- 
istration of  another,!  have  brought  about  so  halcyon  an  epoch 
as  to  have  rendered  it  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  a  successor 
of  less  eminence  and  experience  than  theirs  to  carry  on  the 
task  which  they  so  happily  inaugurated.  If,  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  the  next  three  years  I  shall  be  able  to  complete  my 
term  amid  the  same  happy  circumstances  which  have  hitherto 
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chiimotorisod  itH  <lnriiti<in  ;  if  T  niu  curry  with  mo  homo  to 
l"]iif(hin<l  the  coiiHcioiisnrs.s  ihitl  thr  iM'dplr  of  CiiniKhi  rc^^nird 
UK!  iiH  hiivinj^  hccn  a  fiiithl'ul,  hiving,  iiiid  ii  tlcvntcd  Hriviiiit  to 
t\w  J)(>miiii()n  ;  if,  at  the  sumo  timo,  I  um  fortunuto  cnouj^h 
to  hiivc!  merited  the  appntviil  (tf  my  Sovi'reign  and  (•(Hiiitrymeii 
at  home,  I  shall  e(»iisiiler  that  few  puhlic  servimts  Imve  ever 
reaped  so  hoiiouraMe  and  so  dearly  prized  u  reward.  (Loud 
cheers.) 
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XXIV. 

RPDKCn    AT    TIIK    MANQI'KT    (ilVK.N     f5V    TIIK     ('FTIZKXS    (>V 
qlU'MV.C,  IN  TIIK  Mi;siC  MALI-,  (,)UKIU:(;.    .lUNK  L'l.     IKTC. 

In  reply  to  tlu'  toast  of  liis   licallli,  liOiti*  I )i!Kri;iti.v  said: — 
]\rr.  Mayor,  your  llonour,  ami   (iciitlcincii,   I   can  assure  you 
tliiit   it  is  wifli    lecliii^s  ol'  no  onlinury  cinotiou  timt   I   tind 
inyscIC  called  ii|iun  to  a<ldress  a  puMic  audience  in  tlie  ancient 
fapilal  of  Canada,  for  I  cannot  help  reuieinlierin;,'  under  what 
various  conditions,  in  how  many  vital  enier;,'encies,  at  what 
supreme  epochs  in   its  history,  duriuf^  the  last  three  hundrcfl 
years,   my   predecessors   have   had   occasion    to   harangue*  the 
citi/euH  of  (^uel)ec.      In  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in 
perpetual    Rlt(!rnations    oi"  triumph    and    despondency,    when 
hordes  of  sava<;es   were   lurkin<;   round    your   palisades,   when 
famine   hud   prostrated   your  strength,  and   the  unaccustomed 
rij^ours  of   an    Arctic    winter    had    henundx-d    your    faculties, 
when  novel  forma  of  pestilence  devastated  your  homes,  nrown- 
infj;  your  (derj^y  and    your   sisterhoods    with    tlu-   aureole    of 
martyrdom,  when  foreijijii   leaguers   assaulted    your    indepeji- 
(lence,  and  hostih;  canntm  thn^atened  your  hattlements.  Viceroy 
aft<'r  Viceroy  has  appealed   to  your  patience,  your  fortitude, 
your  charity,  your  patriotism,  and  nev(;r  once,  whether  in  <^t>i)(\ 
fortune  or  ill  fortum>,  has  the  appeal  heen  made  in  vain.  ((Jreat 
api)lause.)    Hajtpily,  however,  thos(^  iluys  of  dranmtic  oratory 
are  over.     From   th(^  rock   on   whicth   your  city  stands,  once 
isolated  hy  an  interminable  oc(;an  of  [)rinKeval  forest,  and  a 
waste  of  barbarism,  tlun-o  now  on  every  side  stretches  out  t(» 
the  horizcm  a  perfectly  ideal  prospect  of  agricultural  wealth  and 
beauty,  whil(!  your  political  dominion,  at  one  time  reaching  no 
further  than  the  range  of  your  prinutive  artillery,  now  recjuires 
two  oceans  to  confine  it.     As  a  consequence  of  tins  extraordi- 
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nnry  pjrowth  tho  porsonal  and  autdcrntie  administration  of  the 
Ilopfal  Koprosrntativf's  in  tliis  country  has  been  sni)rrs('dod  by 
th(>  infinitely  safer,  more  effective,  and  h^ss  obnoxious  refjimen 
of  Parliamentary  flovernment.  (Applause.)  ]>ut  thon<jjh  re- 
lieved of  tho  wider  responsibilities  which  weifrhod  so  heavily 
upon  tl..}  earlier  occupants  of  tho  office,  and  broujj^ht  them  into 
sucL  close,  thoufi^h  not  always  harnumious  intimacy  with  the 
community  they  ruled,  tho  Governor  Generals  of  to-day  find 
thems(dves  all  the  better  able  to  cultivate  those  friendly 
social  relations  with  tho  iidiabitants  of  tho  country  which  it  is 
one  of  their  chief  duties  to  maintain,  and  of  which  this 
splendid  banquet  is  a  most  ffratifyinp;  exhibition.  And  proud 
am  I  to  think  that  the  a<!miration  1  have  always  felt  for  the 
beauty  of  your  town,  which  in  my  opinion  is  rivalled  by  that 
of  only  two  other  cajjitals  in  the  world,  and  the  deep  sense  I 
entertain  of  tho  sin<,ndar  kindness  and  afi'oction  evinced 
towards  mo  by  ytmr  citizens,  have  evoked  so  flattering  u 
recognition  as  that  which  is  being  extended  to  me  at  this 
moment.  I  only  wish  I  could  make  an  adequate  return  for 
so  much  good-will,  but  there  is  one  thing  at  all  events  which 
I  can  do — I  can  seize  this  opjjortunity  of  expressing  my 
heartiest  and  warmest  sympathies  with  the  efforts  which  you, 
Mr.  ]\Iayt)r,  and  your  enlightened  townsmen  are  making  to  do 
justice  to  tho  glorious  inheritance  you  have  received  from 
those  who  have  gone  before  you,  by  devoting  your  energies  to 
the  moral  improvement,  the  commercial  development,  and  the 
external  embellishment  of  this  renowned  and  ancient  city.  It 
is  with  esj)ecial  pleasure  I  have  learned  that  there  is  now  every 
prospect  of  your  being  able  to  accomplish  the  scheme  which 
has  boon  set  on  foot  for  the  preservation  and  beautifying  of 
your  fortifications,  combining,  as  it  does,  a  due  regard  for  the 
requirements  of  yoiir  increasing  traffic,  by  the  enlargement 
and  multiplication  of  your  thoroughfares,  with  the  careful 
protection  from  the  hands  of  tho  Vandal  of  those  glorious 
bastions  which  girdle  the  town,  and  which  are  dignified  by  so 
many  interesting  historical  associations.  There  was  a  time 
when,  through  ignorance  and  a  gross  indifference  to  the  past, 
the  precious  relics  of  antiquity  were  lightly  regarded,  and  in 
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many  eases  irreparably  injured,  but  the  resentment,  the  con- 
t<!mpt,  and  the  objurgations  with  which  the  authors  of  such 
devastations  have  since  been  visited  by  their  indignant 
des(!endants  evince  how  completely  the  world  has  awakened 
to  the  obligation  of  preserving  with  a  pious  solicitude  the 
records  of  a  bygone  age.  Hut  if  this  obligation  is  imjierative 
on  the  other  side  of  tlw.'  Atlantic,  where  the  vestiges  not  imly 
of  media-val  art,  but  even  of  classic  times,  are  to  be  found  in 
considerable  j)rofusi(m,  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  maintain  intact  the  one  city  on  this  continent  which 
preserves  the  romantic  characteristics  of  its  early  origin — a 
city  the  picturesqueness  of  whose  architecture  and  war-scathed 
environments  presents  a  spectacle  unlike  any  other  which  is  to 
be  found  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  North  Pole.  (A])plause.) 
Gentlemen  of  the  Town  Council,  you  must  remember  that  you 
hold  Quebec  not  merely  as  the  delegat(>s  of  its  citizens,  not 
merely  even  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Canada,  but  as 
trustees  on  behalf  of  civilisation  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  American  continent,  by  whom  the  ruin  and  degradation 
of  its  antique  battlements  would  be  regarded  as  an  irreparable 
outrage  and  a  common  loss.  But,  gentlemen,  happily  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  perpetration  of  any  such  suicidal  destruction. 
Far  from  lending  a  traitorous  hand  to  assist  the  ravages  of 
time,  you  are  making  preparations  to  still  further  extdt  and 
adorn  your  crown  of  towers,  and  sure  am  I  that  in  after  ages, 
when  a  niaturer  civilisation  shall  have  still  further  changed 
the  face  of  Canada  into  one  which  it  may  at  present  be 
beyond  our  imagination  to  conceive,  your  descendants  of  that 
day  will  regard  with  feelings  of  everlasting  gratitude  those 
wise  pediles  who  handed  down  to  them  intact  so  precious  a 
memorial  of  their  country's  past,  a  memorial  which  each 
lapsing  century  will  invest  with  an  ever-deepening  glow  of 
interest.  And,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the 
laudable  efforts  you  are  making  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  at  home.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
in  England  that  a  scheme  had  been  inaugurated  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  than  the  Secre- 
tary  of    State   for   War,   as   the   official   representative    and 
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spokosmnn  of  the  military  syiiipiitliit.s   of  tlio    Empire,  an- 
nouncod  to  mo  his  intention  of  testifying;;  his  own  admiration, 
and   the  admiration  of  the  soldier  world  of  (Ireat  liritaiii  at 
what  w<>  were  ahont  to  (h>,  hy  asking  the  Imperial  Iloiise  of 
Commons — wh(»  responde(l  with  acclamation  to  the  pro[)osal— 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  he  expended  in  the  decoration  of 
some  point  ulon^  your  walls  in  sncji  a  manner  as  mi^ht  sorv(^ 
to  connect  it  with  the  joint  memory  of  those  two  illustrious 
heroes,  W(dfe  and  3rontcalni  (great  applause"),  whose  deeds  of 
valour  and  whose  nohle  deaths  in  the  service;  of  their  respective 
countries  would  have  been  alon(>  sufiicient  to  immortalise  the  fair 
fortress  for  whose  sake  they  contended,  and  whose  outworks  they 
watered  with  their  Mood.     ])Ut,  <;(ntlemen,  the  news  of  your 
praiseworthy  exertions  has  moved  the  heart  and  symi)athies  of 
even  a  greater  personage  than  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  Queen  of  England  herself,  who  takes  as  much  pride  and 
interest  in  all  that  is  doing  in  her  distant  colonies  as  she  does 
in  what  ha])pens  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her  palace,  has  been 
graciously  ])leas(Ml  to  command  me  to  take   an  early  o]>por- 
tunity — and  what  better  opportunity  could  I  take  than  the 
present — of  conv<'ying  to  you,  ]\[r.  Mayor,  and  to  those  who 
are  associated  with  you  in  this  creditable  enterprise,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Quebec,  whose  patriotism  has  authorised  you 
to  engage  in  it,  her  warm  ap})roval  of  the  project  which  has 
been  set  on  foot,  and  her  hearty  sympathy  with  the  enlightened 
sentiments  which   have   inspired    it.       Furthermore  she  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  associated  personally  with  the  work 
by  presenting  her  good  city  of  (Quebec  with  one  of  the  new 
gateways  with  which  your  enceinte  is  to  be  pierced,  for  the 
erection  of  which    Her   Majesty  has   been   gcjod   enough   to 
forward  to  me  a  handsome  subscription  (tremendous  applause, 
the  whole  company  rising  and  cheering  for  some  minutes), 
and  which  she  desires   may  be  named  after  her  father,  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent,  who  for  so  many  years  lived  amongst  you, 
and  who  to  his  dying  day   retained  so  lively  a  recollection 
of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  he  was  treated. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  this  would  not  be  the  place  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  projected  im- 
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provenieiits,  (jr  of  the  mode  by  which  they  are  to  be  curried  out. 
But  there  is  one  leading  princiitie  which  I  trust  may  bo  kept  in 
view,  nanudy,  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  one  continuous 
uninterru[)ttMl  pathway  f(»r  pedestrians  along  the  entire  circuit 
of  tlie  ramparts  starting  westward  from  Durham  Terrace,  round 
th(;  base  of  the  Citadel,  and  so  by  tlie  Esphinade,  the  Artillery 
1  {arracks,  Palace  (Jate,  the  Grand  Battery,  past  tin;  present 
Parliament  Buildings,  across  IMonntain  Street,  back  to  Durham 
Terrace  again.  If  this  is  accomplished,  you  will  jtossess  a  walk 
which  for  its  conv(3nience,  for  its  freedom  from  noise,  danger, 
and  interruption, — for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  points  of 
view,  and  fur  its  historical  and  civic  interest,  will  be  absolutely 
une([uall<,'d.  I  am  haj)py  to  think  that  the  inexhaustible  store 
of  cut  stone,  of  which  th(;  obsolete  and  sni)erfluous  outworks 
beyond  the  walls  are  composed,  will  sn|)ply  cheap,  handy,  and 
ample  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  dihipidated  portions  of 
the  bastions,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  contemplated 
gateways.  But  in  resorting  to  these  materials  I  hope  you  will 
avoid  the  error  cimimitted  by  the  zealous  but  not  very  en- 
lightened agent  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Ireland.  Upon  the 
estate  of  this  nobleman  there  stood  an  ancient  tower,  the  relic 
of  a  castle  which  in  ruder  ag(!S  his  ancestors  had  inhabited. 
Finding  that  mischievous  children,  cattle,  tourists,  donkeys 
(laughter),  and  other  trespassers  of  that  sort  were  forestalling 
the  depredations  of  time,  he  instructed  his  man  of  business 
to  protect  the  ruin  with  a  wall,  and  left  for  England.  On 
returning  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot, 
to  see  whether,  as  his  agent  had  already  assured  him,  his 
orders  had  been  properly  executed.  Judge  of  his  dismay 
when  ho  found  indeed  a  beautiful  new  »vall,  six  feet  high, 
running  round  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  but  the  castle 
itself  levelled  to  the  ground.  (Great  laughter.)  The  econo- 
mical agent  had  pulled  down  the  tower  in  order  to  build 
the  wall  with  the  stones  of  which  it  was  composed.  (Re- 
newed laughter.) 

But,  gentlemen,  I  must  detain  you  no  longer,  and  yet  before 
I  sit  down  there  is  one  observation  I  cannot  help  desiring  to 
make.     I  ..annot  help  wishing  to  express  tlie  extreme  satis- 
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faction  which  I  cx[)orioiK'n  in  observing  with  what  ahicrity 
and  sclf-ahn(^gati<»n  the  chief  citizens  of  Quebec,  gentlemen 
whose  private  occupations  and  engagements  must  be  extremely 
absorbing,  are  content  to  sacrifice  their  domestic  leisure,  and 
the  int(;rests  of  their  private  business  in  order  to  give  their 
time  and  attenti<m  to  the  public  service,  and  the  direction  and 
management  of   your   municipal   affairs.     (Cheers.)     And  in 
paying   this  well-deserved  compliment  to  those  whom  I  am 
immediately  addressing,   I  am    happy   to   think   that    I  can 
extend  it  with  equal  justice  to  the  municipalities  of  Canada 
at  large.    (Cheers.)     Gentlemen,  I  take  it  that  there  is  no 
more  healthy  sign  of  national  life  than  this,  or  rather  that 
there  would  be  no  more  fatal   indication  of  an  unpatrioti<% 
selfish,  and  despicable  spirit,  than  were  what   are  called  the 
business-men  of  the  country,  that   is   to   say,  those  persons 
who,  by  their  educatiim,  character,  habits,  and  intelligence, 
are   best   fitted    to   serve   her,    being   t(?mpted    by   an   over- 
absorption    in    their    private    business,    to    abstain    from    all 
contact   with    public    affairs,   and   from   a   duo   partici[)ation 
in  the  onerous  and  honourable  strife  of  municipal  or  parlia- 
mentary  politics.     Were   such   a   defection   on   the   part   of 
the  most  intelligent,  energetic,  and  high-principled  men  of 
the  country  to  prevail,  the  consequence  would   be  that  the 
direction  of  its  affairs  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  corrupt 
adventurers  and  trading  politicians,  and  that  the  moral  tone 
of  the  nation  as  a  nation  would  deteriorate  throughout  every 
stratum  of  society ;  and  what,  I  ask,  is  the  worth  of  the  largest 
fortime  in  the  world,  of  the  most  luxurious  mansion,  of  all  the 
refinements  and   amenities  of  civilisation,  if  we  cannot  be 
proud  of  the  country  in  which  we  enjoy  them  (loud  applause), 
if  we  are  compelled  to  blush  for  the  infamy  of  our  rulers,  if 
we   cannot   claim   part   in  the   progress   and    history  of  our 
country,  if  our  hearts  do  not  throb  in  unison  with  the  vital 
pulse  of  the  national  existence,  if  we  merely  cling  to  it  as 
parasites  cling  to  a  growth  of  rotten  vegetation.     (Applause.) 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should  all  insist 
on  being  Prime  Ministers,  Secretaries  of  State,  or  Mayors, 
or  Members  of  Parliament,  or  Town  Councillors.     (Laughter.) 
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Such  aspirations  in  all  would  bo  neither  useful  nor  desir- 
able. A  large  proportion  of  the  energies  of  the  community 
must  be  always  employed  in  buihling  up  its  mercantile, 
manufacturing  and  iigricultural  status,  and  in  its  learned 
professions,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  no  one,  especially 
in  a  young  country,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  should 
consider  himself  justified  in  dissociating  himself  altogether 
from  all  cf)ntact  with  political  afl'airs.  The  busiest  of  us 
can  examine,  analyse,  and  judge ;  we  can  all  canvass,  vote, 
protest,  and  contend  for  our  opinion ;  avc  can  all  fefd  that  wo 
are  active  members  of  a  voun<r  commonwealth,  whose  future 
prospects  and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  degree  (»f  patriotism, 
self-sacrifice,  an<l  devotion  with  which  we  a}t])ly  our  energies 
in  our  several  stations  to  lur  material,  moral  and  ])olitical 
develo})ment.  The  principle,  I  am  happy  to  think,  has  been 
duly  ajtpreciated  by  my  fellow -subjects  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  think  that 
here,  as  at  home,  due  honour  and  nn-ognition  is  accorded  to 
those  who,  like  you,  'Mv.  ^hxyor,  like  you,  gentlemen,  who 
surround  me,  like  the  two  Prime  ]\Iinisters,  and  the  members 
of  the  two  Governments  with  which  I  have  been  associated 
since  1  came  into  the  country,  have  sacrificed  many  an  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  their  private  fortunes,  and  of  enhancing 
the  worldly  posititm  of  their  families  in  order  that  they  may 
render  more  faithful  and  undivided  service  to  their  beloved 
Canada,  and  the  Empire  of  which  slic  is  the  fairest  offshoot. 
(Croat  cheering.) 
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XXV. 

SrKKCll  AT  GOVEJINMKNT  HOUSE,  VUJTOHIA,  BHJTISII 
COLUMIUA.     SKrTEMIJEll  20.  1870. 

Loud  Dufferin  said  : — Gentlemen,  I  am  very  fj;lad  to  have  an 
opportunity  before  quitting  British  Columbia  of  thanking  you, 
and  through  you  the  citizens  of  Victoria,  not  only  for  the 
general  kindness  and  courtesy  I  have  met  with  during  my 
residence  among  you,  but  especially  for  the  invitation  to  the 
banquet  witli  which  you  j)roposed  to  honour  me.  I  regret  that 
my  engagements  did  not  i)ermit  me  to  accept  this  additional 
proof  of  your  hospitality.  Perhaps,  however,  gentlemen,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express 
to  you  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  I  have  derived  from 
my  recent  progress  through  such  portions  of  British  Columbia 
as  I  have  been  able  to  reach  within  the  short  jieriod  at  my 
disposal.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  visited  but  a  small 
proportion  of  your  donuiins,  and  that  there  are  many  im- 
portant centres  of  ])opulation  from  which  1  have  been  kej)t 
aloof.  Slost  especially  have  I  to  regret  my  inability  to  reach 
Cariboo,  the  chief  theatre  of  your  mining  industry,  and  the 
home  of  a  community  with  whose  feelings,  wishes,  and  senti- 
ments it  would  have  been  very  advautngeous  for  me  to  have 
become  personally  acquainted.  Still,  by  dint  of  considerable 
exertion,  I  have  traversed  the  entire  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
from  its  southern  extremity  to  Alaska.  I  have  penetrated  to 
the  head  of  Bute  Inlet.  I  have  examined  the  Seymour 
Narrows,  and  the  other  channels  which  intervene  between 
the  head  of  Bute  Inlet  and  Vancouver  Island.  I  have  looked 
into  the  mouth  of  Dean's  Canal,  and  passed  across  the  entrance 
to  Gardiner's  Channel.  I  have  visited  Mr.  Duncan's  wonderful 
settlement   at    Metlahketlah,  and  the   interesting   Methodist 
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mission  at  Fort 

realise    what    scenes    ot    primitive    p 
idyllic    beauty  and    material    comfort,  can    be    presentiMl  by 
the  stalwart   men  and    conudy  maidens  of   an    Indian    com- 
munity under    the  wise    administration   of   a   judicious    and 
devoted  Christian  missionary.     I  have  passed  across  the  in- 
tervening Sound  to  (^ueeii  Charlotte  Island  and  to  Skidegate, 
and    studied    with    wonder    th(;   strange    characteristics    of  a 
Jlydah  village  with  its  forest  of  heraldic  pillars.     I  have  been 
presented  with  the  sinister  opportunity  of  descending  upon  a 
tribe  of  our  Pagan  savages  in  the  very  midst  of  their  drunken 
orgies  and  barbarous  rites,  and  after  various  other  explorations 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  lloyal  city  of  New 
Westminster.     Taking   from    that  spot  a  new  departure,  wo 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Fraser,  where  tho  river  has 
cloven  its  way  through  tlu;  granite  ridges  and  bulwarks  of  tho 
Cascade  Range,  and  along  a  road  of  such  admirable  construc- 
tion, considering  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  line  and 
the  modest  resources  of  the  colony  when  it  was  built,  as  does 
the  greatest  credit  to  the  able  administrator  who  directed  its 
execution.     Passing  thence  into  the  open  valleys  and  over  tho 
rounded  eminences  beyond,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating the  pastoral  resources  and  agricultural  capabilities  of 
what  is  known   as  the  bunch-grass   country.     Wherever   we 
went   we   found  the   same   kindness,   the   same   loyalty,   the 
same  honest   pride  in  their  country  and   institutions,  which 
characterise  the  English  race  throughout  the  world,  while  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  subjects  on  their  spirited  horses,  which  the 
ladies  of  their  families  seem  to  bestride  with  as  much  ease 
and  grace  as  their  husbands  or  brothers,  notwithstanding  tho 
embarrassment  of  one  baby  on  the  pommel  and  another  on  the 
crupper,  met  us  everywhere  in  large  numbers,  and  testified  in 
their  untutored  fashion  their  genuine  devotion  to  their  white 
mother.     Having  journeyed  into  tho  interior  as  far  as  Kam- 
loops,  and  admired  from  a  lofty  eminence  in  its  l      Lbour- 
hood  what  seemed  an  almost  interminable  prospect  of  grazing 
lands  and  valleys  susceptible  of  cultivation,  we  were  forced 
with  much  reluctance  to  turn  our  faces  homewards  to  Victoria. 
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And  now  tlmt  I  nm  buck,  it  may  i"'ilmj)s  intcrcHt  yon  to  Itarn 
what  aro  t\w  iniprcssioiiH  I  havo  <l('riv('<l  during  my  jonrncy. 
W<'11,  I  may  frankly  tdl  yon  that  I  think  British  Cohunhia  a 
ji;h»ri()ns  province,  a  province  which  Tanachi  shonhl  Ix*  prond 
to  possess,  and  wh(»se  nssociation  with  th«!  Dominion  she  onj^lit 
to  rej;ard  as  tho  j-rowninj;  triMni|»h  of  federation.  Sucdi  a 
spectaeh"  as  its  coast  line  presents  is  not  to  l»e  jiandleled  Ity 
any  conntry  in  the  world.  J)ay  after  day,  for  a  whole  week, 
in  a  vessel  of  nearly  2,000  tons,  we  threa(h'(l  a  labyrinth  of 
watery  lanes  and  reaches  that  wound  endlessly  in  and  out  of 
a  network  of  islands,  promont(»ries,  and  peninsulas  for  thousands 
of  miles,  uuruflled  by  the  slij^ditest  swell  from  the  adjoinin<( 
ocean,  and  presentiufj^  at  every  turn  an  ever-shiftinj;  combina- 
tion of  rock,  verdure,  forest,  fj;lacier,  and  snow-capped  mountains 
of  unrivalled  {grandeur  and  beauty.  When  it  is  remi-ndjered 
that  this  wonderful  system  of  navi;j;ation,  equally  widl  adapted 
to  the  lar<^est  line  of  battle  shij)  and  the  i'railest  canoe,  fringes 
tho  entire  seaboard  of  your  province,  and  communicates  at 
points  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
with  a  multitude  of  valleys  stretching  eastward  into  the 
interior,  at  the  same  tinu^  tiiat  it  is  furnished  with  innumerable 
harbours  (»n  either  hand,  one  is  lost  in  admiration  at  tho 
facilities  for  interc(mimunication  which  are  thus  provided  for 
the  future  inhabitants  of  this  region.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  moment  they  lie  unused  except  by  the  Indian  lisher- 
man  and  villager,  but  the  day  will  surely  come  when  the 
rapidly  diminishing  stores  of  pine  upon  the  Continent  will  be 
still  further  exhausted,  and  when  the  luitions  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  America,  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  British  Columbia 
for  a  material  of  which  you  will  by  that  time  be  the  principal 
depositary.  Already  from  an  adjoining  port  on  the  mainland 
a  large  trade  is  being  done  in  lumber  with  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  and  South  America,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  ere 
long  the  ports  of  the  United  States  will  perforce  be  thrown 
open  to  your  traffic.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
overthrow  by  the  axes  of  your  woodmen  of  one  of  your  forest 
giants,  that  towered  to  the  height  of  250  feet  above  our  heads, 
and  whose  rings  bore  witness  that  it  dated  its  birth  from  the 
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reign  of  the  Fourth  Fitlwurd  ;  and  where  he  grew,  and  for 
thousands  of  miles  along  the  coast  b*>yond  him,  millions  of  his 
contem|toraries  are  awaiting  the  same  fate.  With  such  I'acili- 
ties  of  access  as  I  have  described  to  the  very  heart  an«l  centro 
of  your  forest  lands,  where  almost  every  tree  can  be  rtdled  from 
the  spot  upon  which  it  grows  to  the  ship  which  is  to  transfer  it 
to  its  destiiuition,  it  woidd  l)e  dillicult  to  over-estinuite  the 
op|)ortunities  of  industrial  devcdopment.  But  I  have  learnt  a 
further  lesson.  I  havt;  had  op|iortunities  of  inspecting  some 
of  the  spots  where  your  mineral  wealth  is  st(tre(l,  and  here 
again  the  ocean  stands  your  friend,  the  mouths  of  the  coal-|»its 
I  have  visited  almost  opening  into  the  hulls  of  the  vessels 
that  are  to  convey  their  contents  across  tlu!  ocean.  When  it  is 
further  remembered  that  inexhaustible  suj)plies  of  iron  ore  are 
found  in  juxt<j)osition  with  your  coal,  no  one  can  blame  you 
for  regarding  the  beautiful  island  on  which  yim  live  as  having 
been  especially  favoured  by  Providence  in  the  distribution  of 
these  natural  gifts.  But  still  more  precious  minerals  than 
either  coal  or  iron  enhance  the  value  of  y(»ur  possessions.  As 
we  skirted  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  we  were  met  at  every  turn 
by  evidences  of  its  extraordinary  supplies  of  lish,  but  scarcely 
less  frequent  were  the  signs  afforded  us  of  the  golden  treasures 
it  rolls  down,  nor  need  any  traveller  think  it  strange  to  see 
the  Indian  fisherman  hauling  out  a  salmon  on  to  the  sands 
whence  the  miner  beside  him  is  sifting  the  golden  ore. 
But  the  signs  of  mineral  wealth  which  have  attracted  my 
attention  are  as  nothing,  I  understand,  to  what  is  exhibited  in 
Cariboo,  Cassiar,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Stickeen,  and 
most  grieved  am  I  to  think  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  testify 
by  my  presence  amongst  them  to  the  sympathy  I  feel  with  the 
adventurous  prospector  and  the  miner  in  their  arduous  enter- 
prises. I  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  having  pointed  out  to  me 
places  where  lodes  of  silver  only  await  greater  facilities  of 
access  to  be  worked  with  profit  and  advantage.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  surprise  in  store  for  us  was  the  discovery,  on  our 
exit  from  the  pass  through  the  Cascade  Kange,  of  the  noble 
expanse  of  pastoral  lands  and  the  long  vistas  of  fertile  valleys 
which  opened  out  on  every  side  as  we  advanced  through  the 
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cuinitry,  uml  wiiicji,  us  I  ctmlil  Htc  with  my  own  eyes,  iVuiii 
viiriniis  JK'i^'lits  we  truvfr.scd,  (•xt<'ii(lt'<l  in  rniindctl  uiijnnd 
8li)|>c.s  or  ill  ^riitlc  il<'|iri's.sioiis  \\>v  liiiinli'cdH  of  niilcs  to  the  foot 
of  tli<<  Rocky  MoiintiiiiiM,  proving  tliiit  tlic  iiioiintiiiti  riiii<;rs 
wliifli  I'rowii  along  your  iMtast  no  iiiori!  acfiirutcly  indicate  tiio 
nature  of  the  territory  they  giiurd  than  dues  the  wall  of  hreak- 
iii;;  surf  that  mars  alonj,'  a  tro|iie  hi-ach  jtresage  tho  softly 
unduiatin*;  sea  tiiat  glitters  in  the  sun  beyond. 

But  you  will  very  likely  ask  luc,  of  vhut  servieo  to  you  an; 
theso   resources  which   1    descrilM;,   if        y   and    y(ju   are    to 
remain    locked    up    in    a  distant  and  at  present  inaccessihlu 
corner  o'  .ho  Dominion,  cut  otV  l>y  a  trackless  waste  of  inter- 
vening .crritory  from  all  intercourse,  whether  (tf  a  social  or  of 
a  commercial  ehara(;ter,  with  thos((  with  whom  you  are  politically 
unite(l.      \V(dl,  gentlemen,   1  can  only  answer:  of  compara- 
tively litth*  use,  (»r,  at  all  events,  of  far  less  profit  than  they 
would    immediately    become    were   the   railway,    ui)on    whose 
construction    you   naturally   countcfl    when  you  enti-red   into 
Confe(h'ration,oneoc(»mpleted.     Jhit  here  I  feel  1  am  touching 
upon  dangerous  ground.     You  are  well  aware  that  from  the 
iirst  moment  I  set  foot  in  the  province  I  was  careful  to  inform 
every  one  who  approached  me  that  1  came  here  as  the  (il(»vernor 
(Jenoral  of  Canada,  and  the  rei>resentative  of  Her  ]\Iajesty, 
exactly    in   the   same    way    as    [    had   passed    through  (tther 
provinces  of  the  J)ominion,  in   order   to  make   ac(iuaintance 
with  the  people,  their  wants,  wishes,  and  aspirations,  and  to 
learn  as  much  as  1  could  in  regard  to  the  physical  features, 
capabilities,  and  resources  of  the  province ;    that  I  had  not 
come  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  or  as  a  messenger,  or  charged 
with  any  announcement  either  from  the  Imperial  or  from  the 
Dominion   Government.      This    statement   I    beg   now   most 
distinctly  to  repeat.     Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  I  have 
come  either  to  persuade  or  to  coax  you  into  any  line  of  action 
which  you  may  not  consider  conducive  to  your  own  interests, 
or  to  make  any  new  promises  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  or 
to  renew  any  old  ones ;  least  of  all  have  I  a  design  to  for')e 
upon    you  any   further   modification   of  those  arrangements 
which  were  arrived  at  in  187-4  between  the  Provincial  and  the 
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Dominion  (rovernments  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Ciiniarvou. 
Shoidd  any  liusiness  of  this  kind  hnve  to  lie  perfected,  it  will 
he  done  in  the  usual  coustitutioiiid  manner  through  tlx' 
Secretary  of  State,  lint  though  1  have  thought  it  well  thus 
uumistakahly  and  elVectually  tt»  guard  against  my  journey  to 
the  province  heing  misinterpreted,  there  is,  I  admit,  one 
mission  with  which  I  am  elmrged,  a  mission  that  is  strictly 
within  my  functions  to  fultil,  namely  the  mission  of  testifying 
l»y  my  presence  amongst  you,  and  l>y  my  patient  and  respectful 
attention  to  evervthin''  whicji  mav  he  said  to  me,  thai  the 
(Joverument  and  the  entire  people  of  Canada,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  are  most  sincerely  desirous  of  cultivating  with 
yon  those  friendly  and  aft'ectiouate  relations,  uiton  the  exist- 
oneo  of  which  must  depend  the  future  harmony  and  solidity 
of  our  common  Dominion,  (lenthfiuen,  this  mission  I  think 
you  will  adndt  I  have  done  my  best  to  fullil.  1  think  y<tu  will 
hear  me  witness  that  I  have  Ihm'u  inaccessihie  to  no  one, 
that  I  have  shown  neither  impatience  nor  indifl'erence 
during  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  yon,  and  that 
it  woidd  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  exhibited 
more  anxiety  thoroughly  to  understand  your  views.  I 
think  it  will  be  further  admitted  that  I  have  done  this, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  seeking  to  disiurb  or  em- 
barrass the  march  (»f  your  domestic  ])olitics.  I  have  treated 
th(^  existing  ministers  as  it  beciime  me  to  treat  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crowii  in  this  province,  and  I  have  shown  that 
deference  to  their  opponents  whi(di  is  always  due  to  Her 
I\rajesty's  loyal  opi»osition.  Nay,  further,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  observed  that  I  have  betrayed  no  disposition  either  to 
create  or  to  foment  in  what  might  be  termed,  tlnuigh  most 
incorrectly,  the  interest  of  Canada,  any  discord  or  contrariety 
of  interest  between  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver's  Island.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  have 
been  most  unworthy,  for  no  true  friend  of  the  Dominion 
would  be  capably  of  any  other  object  or  desire  than  to  give 
universal  satisfaction  to  the  province  as  a  whole.  A  settle- 
ment of  the  pending  controversy  would  indeed  be  most  lamely 
concluded  if  it  left  either  of  the  secticms,  into  which  your 
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coinniiinity  is  googniphically  divulcd,  unsatisfiod.  Lot  nio 
then  assure  you,  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  (Tiuvernnient  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  peoph'  at  huge,  that  there  is 
nothing  they  desire  more  earnestly  or  more  fervently  than  to 
know  and  fed  that  you  are  one  with  them  in  lieart,  thought, 
and  feeling.  Canada  would  indeed  be  dead  to  the  most  self- 
evident  considerations  of  self-interest,  and  to  the  first  instincts 
of  national  pride,  if  slie  did  not  regard  with  satisfaction  her 
connoetion  with  a  province  so  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
iidiabited  by  a  community  so  replete  with  British  loyalty  and 
pluck,  while  it  aflbrdeJ  her  the  means  of  extending  her  con- 
fines and  the  outlets  of  her  commerce  to  the  wide  Pacific  and 
to  the  countries  beyond.  It  is  true,  circumstances  have  arisen 
to  create  an  unfriendly  and  hostile  feeling  in  your  minds 
against  Canada.  You  consider  yourselves  injured,  and  you 
certainly  have  been  disappointed.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
belittle  your  grievances,  or  to  speak  slightingly  of  your  com- 
plaints. Haopily  my  independent  position  relieves  me  from 
the  necessity  of  engaging  with  you  in  any  irritating  discussion 
upon  the  various  points  which  are  in  controversy  between  this 
province  and  the  Dominion  Crovernment.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  ready  to  make  several  admissions.  I  do  not  su})p(jse  that 
in  any  part  of  Canada  it  will  bo  denied  that  you  have  boen 
subjected  both  to  anxiety  and  uncertainty  on  points  which 
were  of  vital  importance  to  you.  From  first  to  last,  since  the 
idea  of  a  Pacific  Railway  was  originated,  things,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  have  gone  "  contrairy  "  with  it,  and  with  every- 
body connected  with  it,  and  you,  in  common  with  others,  have 
suflered  in  many  ways.  But  though,  happily,  it  is  no  part  of 
ray  duty  to  pronounce  judgment  in  these  matters,  or  to  approve, 
or  blame,  or  criticise  the  conduct  of  any  one  concerned,  1  think 
that  I  can  render  both  Canada  and  British  Columbia  some 
service  by  speaking  to  certain  facts  which  have  taken  place 
within  my  own  immediate  cognisance,  and  by  thus  removing 
from  your  minds  certain  wrong  impressions  which  have 
undoubtedly  taken  deep  root  there. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  discharging  this  task,  I  may  almost 
call  it  this  duty,  [  am  sure  mv  observations  will  be  received 
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by  those  I  see  around  mo  in  a  candid  and  loyal  spirit,  and  that 
the  heat  and  passions  which  hav(^  b(3on  engendered  by  these 
unhappy  dift'ereueos  will  not  prove  an  inii)ediment  to  a  calm 
consideration  of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  more  es[»ecially  as  it 
will  be  my  endeavour  to  avoid  wounding  any  susceptibilities, 
or  forcing  ujxjn  your  attention  views  or  opinions  which  may 
bo  ungrateful  to  you.  Of  course,  I  well  understand  that  the 
gravamen  of  the  charged  against  the  Canadian  Government  is 
that  it  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  treaty  engagements.  I'hose 
engagements  were  embodied  in  a  solemn  agreement  which  was 
ratified  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  the  contracting  parties, 
who  were  at  tlie  time  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  and 
I  a<lmit  they  thus  acquired  all  the  characteristics  of  an  inter- 
national treaty.  The  terms  of  that  treaty  were  (to  omit  the 
minor  items)  that  Canada  undertook  to  secure,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  Union,  the  simultaneous  commence- 
ment at  eitlier  end  of  a  railway  which  was  to  connect  the  sea- 
l»o;u<l  of  British  Columbia  with  the  railway  system  of  the 
Dominion,  and  that  such  railway  should  be  ctmiphited  within 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  Union  in  1871.  We  are  now  in 
187G,  fiv(^  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  work  of  construction 
even  at  one  end  can  be  said  to  have  only  just  begun.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  these  circumstances,  every  one  must  allow  that 
Canada  has  failed  to  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  towards  this 
province,  but  unfortunately  Canada  has  been  accused  not  only 
of  failing  to  accomplisli  her  undertakings,  but  of  what  is  a  very 
different  thing — a  wilful  breach  of  faith  in  haviuir  neo-lected 
U>  do  so.  Well,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  whether  this 
very  serious  assertion  is  true.  What  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  bargain  was  made  ?  At  that  time  everything  in 
Canada  was  prosi)erous,  her  finances  were  flourishing,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  North  West  had,  so  to  speak,  inflamed  her 
imagination,  above  all  things,  railway  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  and  generally  on  this  Continent,  was  being  developed 
to  an  astounding  extent.  One  trans-continental  railway  had 
been  successfully  executed,  and  several  others  on  the  same 
gigantic  scale  were  being  projected :  it  had  come  to  be  con- 
sidered  that   a  railway   could   be    flung    asiross   the    Kockv 
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^roiiiitaiiis  us  readily  lis  across  a  hay-fit'ld,  and  tho  obsorvations 
of  thoso  who  i>ass('(l  from  New  ^'ork  to  San  Franoisco  did  not 
sug{]fest  any  extraordinary  obstafdcs  to  undertakinnjs  of  this 
description.     Unfortnnately,  imv   (dement   in  tlie  ealcnhition 
was  left  entirely  out  of  account,  ami  that  was  the  comparative^ 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  mountain  ranges 
and  tho  mountain  passes  which  intervened  between  the  Hudson 
Jiay  (Company's  ])ossessions  and    our  western  coast.     In  tlie 
United  States,  for  years  and  years,  troops  of  emigrants  had 
passed  westward  to  Salt  Lake  City,  to  Sacramento,  and  to  the 
Golden  Gate;  every  track  and  trail  through  the  mountains 
was  wayworn  and  well  known;  the  location  of  a  line  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  predetermined  by  the  experience  of  persons 
already  well  acquainted   with  the  locality.     But  in  our  case 
the  trans-continental  passes  were   sparse   and   unfrequented, 
and  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  may  l>e  said  to  have 
been  absolutely  unknown.     It  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
Canada  undertook  to  commence  her   l*acific    railway  in  two 
years,  and  to  finish  it  in  ten.     In  doing  this  she  undoubtedly 
pledged  herself  to  that  wliich  was  a  physical  imj)ossibility,  for 
the  moment  the  engineers  peered  over  the  Rocky  ^Mountains 
into  your  province,  they  saw  at  once    that   before   any  one 
passage  through  the  devious  range  before  them  could  bo  pro- 
nounced the  best,  an  amount  of  preliminary  surveying  would 
have  to  be  undertaken  which  it  would  require  several  years  to 
complete.     Now,  there  is  a  legal  motto  which  says,  "  Nemo 
tenetur  ad  impossibile,"  and  I  would  submit  to  you  that  in  the 
circumstances  1  have  mentioned,  however  great  the  defjiult  of 
Canada,  she  need  not  necessarily  have   been   guilty  of  any 
wilful  breach  of  faith.    I  myself  am  quite  convinced  that  when 
Canada  ratified  this  bargain  with  you  she  acted  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  fully  believed  that  she  would  accomplish  her 
promise,  if  not  within  ten  years,  at  all  events  within  such  a 
sufficiently  reasonable  period  as  would  satisfy  your  require- 
ments.    The  mistake  she  made  was  in  being  too  sanguine  in 
her  calculations  ;  but  remember,  a  portion  of  the  blame  for 
concluding  a  bargain  impossible  of  accomplishment  cannot  be 
confined  to  one  only  of  the  parties  to  it.   The  mountains  which 
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have  proved  our  stumbling-block  were  ycmr  mountains  and  in 
your  territory,  and  however  deeply  an  impartial  observer  might 
sympntliise  with  you  in  the  miscarriage  of  the  two  "  time  "  terms 
of  the  compact,  one  of  which — namely,  the  commencement  of 
tho  line  in  two  years  from  1871 — has  failed,  and  tin;  other,  of 
which — namely,  its  completion  in  ten — must  fail,  it  is  im- 
possible to  forget  that  you  yourselves  are  by  no  means  without 
responsibility  for  such  a  result.    It  is  quite  true  that,  in  what  I 
must  admit  to  be  a  most  generous  spirit,  ycm  intimated  in 
various  ways  that  you  did  not  desire  to  hold  Canada  too  strictly 
to  the  letter  of  her  engagements  as  to  time.   Your  expectations 
in  this  respect  were  stated  by  your  late  Ijieutenant-CTOvernor, 
]\[r.  Trutch,  very  fairly  and  explicitly,  though  a  very  unfair 
use  has  been  made  of  his  words,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
unforeseen  circumstances  had  not  intervened  you  would  have 
exhibited  as  much  patience  as  could  have  been  expected  of 
you.     But  a  serious  crisis  supervened  in  the  political  career  of 
Canada.  Sir  John  ]\[acdonald  resigned  office,and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
acceded  to  power,  and  to  all  the  responsibilities  incurred  by 
Canada  towards  you  and  your  province.     No\\  it  is  asserted, 
and  I  imagine  with  truth,  that  IMr.  j\rackenzie  and  his  political 
friends  had  always  been  opposed  to  many  portions  of  Canada's 
bargain  with  liritish  Columbia.     It  therefore  came  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  province  that  the   new  Government  was   an 
enemy  to  the  Pacific  Railway.     But  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
comi)lete  misapprehension.     I  believe  the  Pacific  Railway  has 
no  better  friend  in  Canada  than  IMr.  Mackenzie,  and  that  he 
was  only  opposed  to  the  "  time "  terms  in  the  bargain,  because 
he   believed  them  impossible  of  accomplishment,  and  that  a 
conscientious  endeavour  to  fulfil  them  would  unnecessarily  and 
ruinously  increase  the  financial  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  in  both  these  opinions  jMr.  Mackenzie  was  undoubtedly 
right.     With  the  experience  we  now  possess — and  of  course  it 
is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event — no  one  would  dream  of 
saying  that  the  railway  could  have  been  surveyed,  located, 
and  built  within  the  period  named,  or  that  any  company  who 
might  undertake  to  build  the  line  within  that  period  would 
not  have  required  double  and  treble  the  bonus  that  would 
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have  been  sufficient  had  tho  const  ruction  Itoon  arrani^cd  I'or  at 
a  more  leisurely  rate;  but  surely  it  would  be  both  unujenorous 
and  unreasonable  for  Hritish  (.'olunibia  to  entertain  any  hostile 
feelinj^s  towards  j\[r.  ^Mackenzie  on  this  account,  nor  is  he  to  be 
blamed,  in  my  opinicm,  if  on  entering  office  in  so  unexpected  a 
manner  ho  took  time  to  consider  the  course  whiidi  he  should 
pursue  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  such  great  imj)ortanco. 
His  position  was  undoubtedly  a  very  embarrassing  one.     His 
Government  had   inherited    responsibilities    which    he   knew, 
and  which  the  country  had  come  to  know,  could  not  bo  dis- 
charged.    Already  British  Columbia  had  commenced  to  cry 
out  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  and  that  at  tho  very 
time   that   Canada    had    come   to   tho    conclusion   that    the 
relaxati(m   of    some    of  its   conditions   was  necessary.      Out 
of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
there  should  arise  in  the  first    )lace  delay — for  all  changes 
of    government    necessarily   check    tho    progress    of    public 
business — and  in  the  next  place,  friction,  controversy,  collision 
between  tho  province  and  the  Dominion.     Happily  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  follow  tho  course  of  that  quarrel  or 
discuss  the  various  points  that  were  then  contested.    You  cannot 
expect  me  \o  make  any  admissions  in  respect  to  the  course  my 
Ministers   have   thought   it   right    to   {)ursue,   nor  would    it 
be  gracious  upon  my  part  to  criticise  tho  action  of  your  pro- 
vince during  this  painful  period.     Out  of  the  altercation  whic^i 
then  ensued  there  issued,  under  tho  auspices  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
a  settlement ;  and  when  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  the 
sooner  the  incidents  connected  with  the  conflict  which  preceded 
it  are  forgotten,  the  better.     Hero  then,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
new  era ;  the  former  laches  of  Canada,  if  any  such  there  had 
been,  are  condoned,  and  the  two  time  terms  of  the  treaty  are 
relaxed  on  the  one  part,  while  on  the  other  certain  specific 
obligations  are  su})eradded  to  the  main  article  in  the  original 
bargain ;  that  is  to   say — again   omitting   minor   items — the 
province  agreed  to  the  Pacific  Railway  being  completed  in 
sixteen  years  from  1874,  and  to  its  being  begun  "  as  soon  as 
the  surveys  shall  have  been  completed,"  instead  of  at  a  fixed 
date,  while  the  Dcmiinion  Crovernment  undertook  to  construct 
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at  once  a  railway  from  i']si{uimalt  to  Nanaimo,  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  surveys  with  the  utmost  possible  iles])atch,  and  as 
soon  as  construction  should  have  ))egun,  to  spemi  two  millions 
a  year  in  the  prosecuticm  of  the  work.     I  find  that  in  this  part 
of  tiie  world  these  arrangements  have  come  to  bo  known  as 
the  "  Carnarvon  Terms."     It  is  a  very  convenient  designation, 
and  I  am  (juite  content  to  adopt  it  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  Lord  Carnarvon  is  not  to  be  saddled  with  any  original 
responsibility  in  regard  to  any  of  these  terms  but  one.     The 
main  body  of  the  terms  are  I\[r.  ]\[ackenzie's.     All  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  did  was  to  suggest  that  the  proposed  expenditure 
should  bo  two  millions  a  year  instead  of  on*.'  million  and  a  half, 
and  that  a  time  limit  should  be  addcMl.  But  as  you  are  well  aware, 
this  last  condition  was  necessarily  implied  in  the  preceding 
one  relating  to  the  annual  expenditure — for,  once  committed 
to  that  expenditure,  Canada  in  self-defence  would  be  obliged 
to  hasten  the  com[)letion  of  the  line  in  order  to  render  repro- 
ductive the  capital  she  sank.     It  is,  therefore,  but  just  to  Lord 
Carnarvon  that  he  should  be  absolved  from  the  responsibility 
of  having  been  in  any  way  the  inventor  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Carmxrvon  Terms.    Lord  Carnarvon  merely  did  what  every 
arbitrator  would  do  in  the  circumstances  ;  he  found  the  parties 
already  agreed  in  respect  to  the  princijml  items  of  the  bargain, 
and  was  consequently  relieved  from  pronouncing  on  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  he  })roceeded  at  once  to  suggest  the  further 
('oncession  which  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  province 
into  final  accord  with   her  oppon((nt.     In  pursuance  of  this 
agreement  the  Canadian  Government   organised   a  series  of 
surveying  parties  upon  a  most  extensive  and  costly  scale.     In 
fact  during  the  last  two  years  two  millions  of  money  have  been 
expended  upon  these  operations  alone.     Tlie  chief  engineer 
himself  has  told  mo  that  Mr.  i\Iackenzie  had  given  him  carte 
blanche  in  the  matter,  so  anxious  was  he  to  have  the  route 
determined  witliout  delay,  and  that  the  mountains  were  already 
full  of  as  many  theodolites  and  surveyors  as  they  could  hold. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  asserted — indeed,  as  much  has  been  said 
to  me  since  I  came  here — that  these   surveys  were    merely 
multiplied  in  order  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  further  delays. 
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Well,  that  is  a  hard  saying.  But  upon  this  ])()i!it  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  personal  knowle(]<^e,  and  I  am  sure  [hat  what  I 
Bay  on  this  head  will  he  accepted  as  tlu;  ahsolute  truth.  Durlnj^ 
the  whole  of  th(i  period  under  rcjview  1  was  in  constant  perscjnal 
communication  with  Mr.  Fleming,  and  was  kept  acquainted 
by  that  gentleman  with  everything  that  was  being  done.  I 
knew  the  position  of  every  surveying  party  in  the  area  under 
examination.  Now  Mr.  Fleming  is  a  gentleman  in  whoso 
integrity  and  in  whose  protessional  ability  every  (jne  I  address 
has  the  most  perfect  contidence.  JMr.  Fleming  was  tiio  res}»ons- 
ible  engineer  who  planned  those  surveys  and  determined 
the  lines  along  whicli  they  were  to  be  carried,  and  over 
and  over  again  Mr.  Fleming  has  explained  to  rae  how 
unexpected  were  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  how 
repeatedly  after  following  hopefully  a  particular  route  his 
engineers  found  themselves  stopped  by  an  impassable  wall  of 
mountain,  and  how  trail  after  trail  had  to  be  examined  and 
abandoned  before  he  had  hit  on  anything  like  a  practicable 
route.  Even  now,  after  all  that  has  been  done,  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  you  how  devious  and  erratic  is  the  line 
which  appears  to  afford  the  only  tolerable  exit  from  the  laby- 
rinthine ranges  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Notwitiistanding, 
therefore,  what  has  been  bruited  abroad  n  the  sense  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted,  nay,  I  know  it 
is  admitted,  that  as  far  as  the  prosecution  of  the  surveys  is 
concerned  Canada  has  used  due  diligence — yes,  more  than  due 
diligence — in  her  desire  to  comply  with  that  section  of  the 
Carnarvon  Terms.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  moment,  invi>lving  the  success  of  the  entire  scheme, 
and  calculated  permanently  to  afiect  the  future  destiny  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  that  a  right  decision  should  be  arrived  at  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  western  portion  of  the  line,  and  a 
minister  would  be  a  traitor  to  a  most  sacred  trust  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  teazed,  intimidated,  or  cajoled  into  any  precipitate 
decision  on  such  a  momentous  point  until  every  possible  route 
had  been  duly  examined.  When  I  left  Ottawa  the  engineers 
seemed  disposed  to  report  that  the  ultimate  (dioice  would  lie 
between   (me  of  two  routes,  both  starting  from   Fort  George, 
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namely,  that  which  leads  to  the  head  of  Dean's  Canal  and 
that  whi<'h  terminates  in  liute  Inlet.  Of  these  two,  the  lino 
to  JJciin's  Canal  is  the  shorter  l)y  sonn*  f  )rty  miles,  and  would 
be  considerably  th(!  cheaper  by  reason  of  its  easier  grades; 
the  ultimate  exit  of  this  channel  to  the'  sea  is  also  more  dlrec^t 
than  tin;  tortuous  navigation  out  of  Bute  Inlet ;  but  Mr. 
Jfackenzie  added — though  yon  must  not  take  what  I  am 
now  going  to  say  as  a  definite  conclusion  on  his  part,  or  an 
authoritative  communicati(tn  on  mine — that  provided  the  dif- 
ference in  expense  was  not  so  great  as  to  forbid  it.  In*  would 
flesire  to  adoi)t  what  might  be  the  less  advantageous  route 
from  the  Dominion  point  of  view,  in  order  to  follow  that  lino 
which  Would  most  aptly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  province. 
Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the;  merits  of  either  of  tho 
routes,  which  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  do,  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  in  this  principle  1  think  ]\Ir.  Mackenzie  is  right, 
and  that  it  would  be  wise  and  generous  of  Canada  to  consult 
the  local  interests  of  IJritish  Columbia  by  bringing  the  line 
and  its  terminus  within  reach  of  existing  settlements  if  it  can 
be  done  without  any  undue  sacrifice  of  public  money.  From  a 
recent  arti(5le  in  the  Toronto  Globe  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
Bute  Inlet  line  had  finally  found  favour  with  the  Government, 
— though  I  mys(df  have  no  information  on  the  point — and  I  am 
happy  to  see  from  the  statistics  furnished  by  that  jourmil  that 
not  only  has  the  entire  line  to  the  Pacific  been  at  last  surveyed, 
located,  graded,  and  its  profile  taken,  but  that  the  calculated 
expenses  of  constructicm,  though  very  great,  and  to  be  incurred 
only  after  careful  consideration,  are  far  less  than  were  anti- 
cipated. Well,  gentlemen,  should  tiie  indications  we  have 
received  of  the  intentions  of  the  Governnxent  prove  correct, 
you  are  very  much  to  be  congratulated,  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  line  to  Bute  Inlet  is  the  one  which  you  have  always 
favourx'd,  and  I  should  h()i>e  that  now  at  least  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  strained  every 
nerve,  as  it  undertook  to  do,  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  its  first  and 
principal  obligation  under  the  Carnarvon  Terms,  by  prosecuting 
with  the  utmost  despat(!h  the  surveys  of  the  line  to  the  Pacific 
coast,     I  only  wish  that  Waddington  Harbour,  at  the  head  of 
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the  Inlet,  were  a  better  port,  I  eoiifess  to  liavin;^'  l>ut  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  it,  and  eeitainly  the  uciinnintunce  I  have  made 
with  Seymour  Narrows  and  the  intervening  channels,  whieh 
will  hav«'  to  he  hrid^ed  or  ferrie(|,  did  not  hnul  me  to  think 
them  very  favourable  to  either  operation. 

Well,  then,  we  now  come  to  llu!  Est|uimalt  and  Nnnaimo 
Railway.  I  am  w(dl  awan^  of  the  very  ^reat  importance 
you  attach  to  this  work,  and  of  course  1  am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  its  imnie(liate  exei'ution  was  promised  to  ynu  in 
the  most  deiiniti!  and  absolute  manner  undt'r  liord  Carnarvon's 
arbitration.  1  am  not,  tlwrefore,  surprised  at  the  irritation 
and  excitement  occasioned  in  this  city  by  the  non-fullllment 
of  this  item  in  the  aj^reement — nay,  I  wish  to  ^o  further; 
I  think  it  extremely  natural  that  the  ndscarria^e  of  this  part 
of  the  barfjjain  should  have  providccd  very  strenuous  lan<j;nage, 
and  deeply  embittered  fe(din;^s;  nor  am  I  sur[irised  that  you 
should,  in  your  vexation,  put  a  very  injurious  constructicju  on 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  undertaken  to  realis(!  your 
hoiR'S  ;  but  still  I  know  that  I  am  addn'ssing  high-minded 
and  reasonable  men,  and  moreover  that  you  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  1  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than 
utter  a  single  word  that  I  do  not  know  to  be  an  absolutt; 
truth.  Two  years  hav(.'  i)assed  since  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment undertook  the  construction  of  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Hallway,  and  the  Nanaimo  and  Esquimalt  Railway 
is  not  even  commenced,  and  what  is  more,  there  does  not  at 
present  seem  the  remotest  prospect  of  its  being  commenced. 
What,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  case,  and  who  is  answerable 
for  your  disappointment  ?  I  know  you  consider  that  it  is 
]\[r.  Mackenzie.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  Mr.  JMackenzie,  his 
policy,  his  proceedings,  or  his  utterances.  I  hope  this  will  be 
clearly  understood.  In  anything  I  have  hitherto  said  I  have 
done  nothing  of  this  sort,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  have 
merely  stated  to  you  certain  matters  with  which  I  thought  it 
well  for  you  to  be  acquainted,  because  they  have  been  mis- 
apprehended, and  what  I  now  tell  you  are  also  matters  of  fact 
within  my  own  cognizance,  and  which  have  no  relation  to 
VLy.  Mackenzie  as  the  head  of  a  political  party,  and  I  tell  them 
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to  you  not  only  in  your  own  interest,  but  in  lh(.'  interest  of 
])ul)lic  niorulity  and  J'in;^r|ish  honour.  In  accordance  witli  his 
(■nj;aj,'enients  to  you  in  relation  to  the  Nanaimo  and  ivstjuinialt 
Kailway,  3[r.  Macdiciizie  intro<luci,'d,  so  so(»n  as  it  was  possible, 
a  i>ill  into  tlie  Caiiaijian  lloiisi;  of  (Jomnions,  the  clauses  of 
which  wen;  aduulted  liy  your  representatives  in  Parliament 
\o  dischar<i;e  fully  his  oblij;ations  to  yourselv<'s  and  to  Lord 
Carnarvon  in  respect  of  that  undertakin;,',  and  he  carrii'd  it 
throu^di  th(!  Lower  House  by  a  large  majority.  1  have  reason 
to  think  that  numy  of  Ids  supporters  voted  for  the  Jjill  with 
very  great  misgivings  both  as  U)  \\n\  policy  of  tlie  measure 
and  the  intrinsic^  merits  of  the  raiiwav;  but  their  leader  had 
pledgetl  himself  to  exercist;  his  parliamentary  inlluenee  to 
])ass  it,  antl  they  very  properly  carried  it  tlir<»ugh  for  him. 
It  went  u|)  to  the  Senate,  and  was  thrown  out  by  that  body  by 
a  majority  of  two.  Well,  1  have  le-arnt  with  regret  that  there 
is  a  vt'ry  widespread  conviction  in  this  community  that  Mr. 
JMacken/i(i  had  surreptitiously  ])rocured  the  defeat  of  his  own 
measure  in  the  Ui)per  llouse.  Jlad  31  r.  jMackenzie  dealt  so 
treacherously  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  by  the  re2)resentative  of  his 
Sovereign  in  this  country,  or  by  you,  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  act,  of  which  I  trust  no  public  man 
in  Canada  or  in  any  other  British  colony  could  be  capable. 
I  tell  you  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  I  pledge  my  own 
honour  on  the  point,  that  Mr.  jMackenzie  was  not  guilty  of  any 
such  base  and  deceitful  conduct — had  I  thought  him  guilty 
of  it  either  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  Prime  j\Iinister,  or  I 
should  have  left  the  country.  But  the  very  contrary  was  the 
fact.  While  these  events  were  passing  I  was  in  constant 
personal  communication  with  ]\[r.  Mackenzie.  I  naturally 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Bill  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
because  I  was  aware  of  tiie  eagerness  with  which  the  Act  was 
desiretl  in  Victoria,  and  because  I  had  long  felt  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  you  in  the  succession  of  disap2)ointmeuts  to 
which  by  the  force  of  circumstances  you  had  been  exposed. 
When  the  Bill  had  ])assed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large 
majority  with  the  assent  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I,  in 
common  with  every  one  else,  concluded  it  was  safe,  and  the 
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advt'r.so  vote  of  tho  {Si'imto  took  me  us  innr]\  Ity  surprise  iis  it 
(lid  you  iiud  tlit;  rest  of  tho  world.  I  saw  Mr.  l\Iiud<«'U/,i(f  tlio 
next  day,  mid  I  havo  8(ddoni  scru  a  man  more  anuoyod  or 
discoiiccrtiMl  than  Ijo  was;  in<l(!od,  he  was  driven  at  that  inter- 
view to  protest,  with  more  warmtli  tliau  he  iiad  ever  Ix-forn 
tised,  against  the  (h-eision  of  the  l"Ji<;iisii  (jlovernment,  which 
had,  on  i\ui  o[»inion  of  the  hiw  ollicers  of  the  C'rown,  refused 
to  aUow  him  to  add  to  the;  nuMubers  of  the  Senate  after  i'rineo 
E<lward  Ishmd  had  entered  tht;  (Joufederation.  "  Had  1  heen 
permitted,"  lio  said  to  me,  "  to  exercise  my  rights  in  that 
resp(U't  this  would  not  have*  ha[)pened,  but  how  can  these  mis- 
chances be  pn'vente(l  in  a  body,  the  majority  of  which,  having 
been  nominated  by  my  political  oi>ponent,  are  naturally  hostile 
to  me?"  Now,  gentlemen,  your  ac<|uaintanc(;  with  JAirlia- 
montary  (jrovernmeut  must  tell  you  that  this  last  observation 
of  Mr.  ^lackeuzie's  was  a  perfectly  just  one.  My  attenti(»n 
has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  two  of  3[r.  iVEa-  kcnzie's  party 
supi)orted  his  Conservative  opponents  in  the  rejection  of  tho 
bill  ;  but  sundy  you  (h>  not  imagimi  that  a  Prinui  JMinister 
can  (hsal  with  his  sup[)orters  in  the  Senate  as  if  they  were 
a  regiment  of  soldiers,  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  has  a 
better  chance  of  maintaining  party  discipline,  for  the  con- 
stituencies are  very  apt  to  resent  any  insubordination  on  tho 
part  of  their  members  towards  the  leader  of  their  choice.  But 
a  senator  is  equally  indei>endent  of  the  Crown,  tho  minister, 
or  the  people,  and  as  in  the  House  of  liords  at  home,  so  in  tho 
Second  Chamber  in  Canada,  geutlemeu  will  run  from  time  to 
time  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post.  But  it  has  been  (d)served 
— granting  that  the  two  members  in  questiiui  did  not  vote  as 
they  did  at  Mr.  Mackenzie's  instigation  —ho  has  exhibited  his 
perfidy  in  not  sending  in  his  resignation  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
had  pronounced  against  the  Bill.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  discuss  jMr.  i\Iackenzie's  conduct  in  that  respect. 
It  would  be  very  improper  for  mo  to  do  so ;  but  though  I 
cannot  discuss  IMr.  Mackenzie's  conduct,  I  am  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  tell  you  what  I  myself  should  have  done  had  Mr. 
Mackenzie  tendered  to  me  his  resignation.  I  should  have 
told  hiua  that  in  my  opinion  such  a  cmirse  was  quite  unjus- 
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titialde,  that  as  tlie  House  of  ( 'oiiMnoiis  was  then  coiistituftM 
I  saw  no  prospect  of  the  (Queen's  <o)venini<-nt  liein;;  advan- 
tageously carried  on  «'xcept  under  his  h'a(h>rship,  and  that 
were  he  to  resign  at  that  time  th(f  greatest  inconvenience  and 
(h'trimeiit  wouhl  ensue  to  the  puhlio  service.  That  is  what 
I  shouhl  have  said  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  event  contem- 
phited,  and  I  have  no  douht  that  the  I*iirliament  and  tho 
p(>o|)h>  of  Canada  wouhl  have  confirmed  my  <l<'eision.  i>ut  it 
lias  l»eeu  furthenuore  urgeil  that  Mr.  Ma(dven/ie  ought  to  havi! 
reintroduced  the  Hill.  Well,  that  is  again  a  point  I  cannot 
discuss,  but  1  nuiy  tell  you  this,  that  if  Air.  JMackenzie  had 
done  so,  I  very  much  doubt  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  a  second  time  even  in  the  Ibaise  of  Commons. 
The  fact  is  that  Canada  at  large,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
[  do  not  say,  has  unmistakably  shown  its  approval  of  the  vote 
of  the  Senate.  An  opinion  has  c(»iiie  to  prevail  from  one  end 
of  the  Dominion  to  the  other — an  opinion  which  I  find  is 
acquiesced  in  by  a  consideral)h>  proportion  (»f  the  inhabitants 
of  British  ( 'olumbia — that  the  Nanaimo  and  Ksquimalt  llailway 
cannot  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  that  its  construction  us 
a  (xovernmeiit  enterprise  would  be,  at  all  events  at  present, 
a  useless  expentliture  of  the  public  money.  Now,  again,  let 
me  assure  you  that  1  am  not  [(resuming  to  conv(  y  to  you  any 
opinion  of  my  own  on  this  much  contested  point.  Even  did 
I  entertain  any  misgivings  on  the  subjt.'ct,  it  would  be  very 
ungracious  for  mo  to  parade  them  in  your  presence,  and  on 
such  an  occasion.  J  am  mendy  communicating  to  you  my 
conjecture  why  it  is  that  ]Mr.  Mackenzie  has  shown  no  signs 
of  his  intention  to  reintroduce  the  Nanaimo  and  Es<|uimalt 
liailway  Bill  into  Parliament,  namely,  because  he  knew  he 
had  no  chance  of  getting  it  passed. 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  of  whom  and  of  what  have  you  to 
complain  ?  Well,  you  have  every  right  from  your  point  of 
view  to  complain  of  the  Canadian  Senate.  You  have  a  right 
to  say  that  after  the  Government  of  the  day  had  promised 
that  a  measure,  upon  which  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  an 
important  province  had  set  their  hearts,  should  bo  passed,  it 
was  ill-advised  and  unhandsome  of  that  body  not  to  confirm 
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till'  tiiitiiiiil  *-\|it'ctiitioii  uliii-li  liml  Ix'fii  thus  ni^n>nil)-i'i'il  in 
your  Idviisls,  <'s|H'cially  when  tliiit  \vi»rk  wiis  itscM'  olVrriMl  us  ii 
Hoidinin  to  yoii  torn  previous  injury.  1  fully  lultnil  that  it  in 
a  vi-ry  ;,'riivti  strp  lor  cillirr  llousn  of  tho  lit'^MsIutun',  un<l 
|tiii'ticulai'ly  lor  tluit  wliicli  is  not  tin-  |io|iuliir  liraucli,  to  <lis- 
avow  any  a;;n'(jni«'nt  into  wliicli  tli(t  lOxfe-utivo  may  hav«J 
ciitcrfMl,  except  under  a  very  alisolule  .sense  of  puldie  <luty. 
3Iin«l,  I  am  not  savin;;  that  this  is  not  such  a  ease;  hut  I  say 
that  you  liuve  ;i;ot  a  jterfeet  ri;;iit,  IVoin  your  own  point  of  view, 
not  HO  to  repinl  it.  IJut,  ;j;enliemen,  tliat  is  all.  Vou  havcj 
got  no  ri^'ht  to  jj;o  beyond  that.  Vou  have  \:^n{  no  ri^'ht  to 
desuribo  yours(  Ives  as  a  second  time  the  victims  of  a  broken 
HgreeuwMit.  As  I  hav(!  shown  you,  the  persons  who  had 
entered  into  an  en;^M^fenu'nt  in  re;;)ird  to  this  railway  with  you 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  have  done  their  very  best  to  dischar^'o 
their  obli^^atioM.  Hut  the  Senate,  who  (counteracted  their  in- 
tention, had  ^nven  no  [(ndiminary  promises  whatever,  either  to 
you  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  'I'hey  rejecteil  the  Jiill  in 
the  le^^itimatcj  exercise  of  their  constitutional  functions;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  saiil  on  this  head,  so  far  as  that 
body  is  concerned,  either  by  you  or  liord  Carnarvon,  for  I  need 
not  assure  you  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  any 
Secretary  of  Stat<'  in  Downin;;  Street  would  attempt  anything 
so  unconstitutional — so  likely  to  kindh;  a  ilame  throu<^hout  tho 
wh(jle  Dominion,  as  to  coerce  the  free  action  of  her  JjC^islature. 
Jiut  there  is  one  thing  I  admit  the  action  of  the  Senate 
has  done :  it  has  revived  in  their  integrity  those  original 
treaty  obligations  on  tho  strength  of  which  you  were  induced 
to  <'nter  Confederation,  and  it  has  re-impoaed  ujxni  JMr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  (lovernment  the  obligation  (jf  oll'ering  you  an 
equivalent  for  that  stipulation  in  the  Carnarvon  Terms  which 
he  has  n(jt  been  able  to  make  good.  Now,  from  the  very 
strong  language!  which  has  been  used  in  regard  to  the  conibict 
of  jMr.  i\Iackenzie,  a  bystander  would  be  led  to  imagine  that 
so  soou  us  his  Jiailwuy  JJill  had  miscarried,  he  cynically  rt'fused 
to  take  any  further  acction  in  the  matter.  J  lad  my  (xovern- 
ment  done  so  they  would  have  ex[)osed  theuisi'tves  to  the 
severest  reprehension,  and  such  conduct  would  have  been  both 
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faith  Ions  to  you  and  ilisi'es|iectful  to  Lord  (*arnarvon;  but  ho 
fur   from    having   acted    in   this  nniniicr   Mr.   ]\liicUcii/ie    has 
oll'ered  you  a  very  consideral)le  grant  of  money  in  cniisidera- 
tioii  of  your  diMa|i|)niiitiiii-nt.     Now,   here   again,    I    will    not 
touch  upon   the    irritating  controversies    which    have   einded 
round  this   particular  step  in  thes(>  transactions.     I  am   well 
awari^  that   you  consiijer  t'ds  oiler  to  have  been   ininle  under 
conditions  of  which  you  have  reason  to  compliiin.     If  this  has 
been  th(>  cas)>  it  is  most  unfortunate,  but  still,  whatever  may 
havu  been  the  sinister  incidents  coniiecteil  with  the  [last,  tlu; 
OIK)   solid    fact    remains   that   the   Canadian  ( ioveninieiit   has 
olferud   you  ij^T^d.OOO  in  lieu  of  the  railway.     This  sum  has 
been  represented  to  iiie  as  totally  inade(|nate,  and  us  very  far 
short  of  an  ei|uivalent.     It   may  be  so,  or  it   may  not  be  so. 
Neither  upon  that   point  will   1  olVe.  an  opinion,  but   still   1 
may  mention  to  you  the  principle  upon  whi<-li  that  sum  has 
been  iirrivcil  at.     I'lider  the  Nanaimo  and  Msiiuimalt  Kailway 
l)ill,  whose  rejecti(»n  by  the  >>enate  we  have  beun  considering, 
(,'anada  was  to  contrilaito  a  bonus  of  ljj5lU,0()()  a  mile.     Tho 
total  length  (»f  tho  lino  is  about  75  miles,  consiMpu'ntly  tho 
SJ57')U,OU()  is  nothing  mon*  nor  less  than  this  very  bonus  con- 
verted into  a  lump  sum.     Now,  since  I  have  corno  hero  it  has 
been  represented  to  me  by  the  friends  of  the  railway  that  it  in 
a  line  whi<'li  is  capable*  (jf  standing  on  its  own  merits,  and  that 
a  company  had  been  almost  induced  to  take  it  up  some  time 
ago  as  an  unsubsidi/ed  enterprise.     Nay,  only  yesterday  tho 
local  paper,  which  is  the  most  strenuous  champion  for  tho  line, 
asserted  that  it  could  be  built  for  $2,U0(),0()0;  that  the  lands— 
which,  with  the  ii<7i")U,000   were  to  bo  replaced  Ity  31  r.  31ac- 
kenzie  at    your  disposal — were  worth  several  millions   more, 
and  that  tlu!  railway  itself  would  prove  a  most  paying  concern. 
If  this  is  so,  and  what  better  authority  can  I  refcn'  to,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  tho  bonus  j)ro[)osal  of  the  Dominion  (lovernnient 
assumes  at  least  tho  semblantje  of  a  fair  oft'or,  and  oven  if  you 
did  not  consider  it  abst)lutely  up  to  tho  mark,  it  should  not 
have  been  deu(»uiice(l  in  tht>  very  strong  languiigo  which  has 
been   uscil  ?     However,    \  do    not   wish    to  discuss  tho   point 
whether  the  #750,000  was  a  sul'licieiit  olfer  or  nol.     1  certainly 
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am  not  oiiipowercd  to  hold  out  to  yon  any  hope  of  an  advanco. 
All  that  1  would  vcuturo  to  submit  is  that  i\[i'.  ^Mackenzie, 
bavinj^  been  thwarted  in  his  hona  Jide  endeavour  to  fulfil  this 
speeial  item  in  the  Carnarvon  Terms,  has  adopted  the  only 
eourse  left  to  him  in  proposinj^  to  discharge  his  obligations  by 
a  money  paynu.'nt.  I  eoufess  I  slumld  have  th(mght  this 
would  be  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  prol)lem,  and  that 
the  ])ayment  of  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  measure  of 
3Ir.  3Ia('kenzie's  original  obligation,  to  be  exj)en(led  under 
whatever  conditions  would  be  most  immediately  advantageous 
to  the  provinee,  and  ultimately  beneficial  to  th(;  D  uninitm, 
W(juld  not  have  been  an  unnatural  remedy  for  the  misa  Iventure 
which  has  stultified  this  S})ecial  stipulation  in  regard  to  the 
Nanaimo  and  Esquinuilt  llailway  ;  but,  of  course,  of  these 
matters  yim  yourselves  are  the  best  judges,  and  I  certainly 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  suggest  to  you  any  course 
which  you  may  think  contrary  to  your  interests.  My  oidy 
object  in  touching  upon  them  at  all  is  to  disabuse  your  minds 
of  the  idea  that  there  has  been  any  intention  upon  the  part 
of  Mr.  IMackenzie,  his  Government,  or  of  Canada,  to  break 
their  faith  with  you.  Every  single  item  of  the  C^irnarvon 
Terms  is  at  this  moment  in  tlie  course  of  fulfilment.  At 
enormous  expcMise  the  surveys  have  been  jiressed  forward  to 
completion,  the  fifty  millions  of  land  and  the  thirty  millions 
of  money  to  be  provided  by  Canada  are  ready,  the  profiles  of 
the  main  line  have  been  taken  out,  and  the  most  elaborate 
information  has  been  sent  over  to  Europe  in  regard  to  every 
section  of  country  u-ough  whic^li  it  passes ;  several  thousand 
miles  of  the  stipulated  telegraph  have  been  laid  down  ;  and 
now  that  the  westt.'rn  terminus  seems  to  have  been  determined, 
though  upon  this  point  I  have  myself  no  information,  tenders 
will,  I  imagine,  l)e  called  for  immediately.  Whatever  further 
steeps  may  be  necessary  to  float  the  undertaking  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  will  be  adopted,  and  the  promised  waggon 
road  will  necessarily  follow  jxnv'  2mssu  with  construction. 

Well,  gentlemen,  how  will  you  then  stand?  You  will 
have  got  your  line  to  liute  Inlet.  Now  I  will  communicate 
to  you  a  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  from  my  visit  to  that 
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locality.  If  the  Pacific  Railway  onc^e  conies  to  Bute  Inlet  it 
cannot  stop  there.  It  may  pause  there  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  Canadian  trans-i'acific  traflic  with  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan  shall  have  begun  to  expand;  but  such  a 
traffic  once  set  going,  Widlington  Harbour  will  no  longer 
serve  as  a  terminal  port — in  fact  it  is  no  harbour  at  all, 
and  scarcely  an  anchorage — the  railway  must  be  prolongtul 
to  Esquinialt,  that  is,  if  the  engineers  pronounce  the  opera- 
tion feasible,  and  if  Canada  shall  in  the  meantime  have 
acquired  the  additional  financial  stability  which  will  justify 
her  undertaking  what  in  any  circumstances  must  prove  one 
of  the  nil  jt  gigantic  achievements  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. In  that  case,  of  course,  the  Nanaimo  Railway  springs 
into  existence  of  its  own  accord,  and  you  will  then  be  in 
j)()ssession  both  of  your  money  compensation  and  of  clie  thing 
for  which  it  was  paid,  and  with  this  result  I  do  not  think  you 
should  be  ill-satisfied.  Rut  should  the  c(mtrary  be  the  case, 
the  prospect  is  indeed  a  gloomy  one ;  should  hasty  counsels 
and  the  exhibition  of  an  impracticable  spirit  throw  these 
arrangcnnonts  into  confusion,  interrupt  or  change  our  present 
railway  j)rogramme,  and  necessitate  any  re-arrangement  of 
your  political  relations,  I  fear  Victoria  would  be  the  chief 
sufferer.  I  scarcely  like  to  allude  to  such  a  contingency,  nor, 
gentlemen,  are  my  observations  directed  immediately  to  you, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  neither  do  those  whom  I  am  address- 
ing, nor  do  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vancouver's 
Island  or  of  Victoria,  parti(^ipate  in  the  views  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer ;  but  still  a  certain  number  of  your  fellow- 
citizens — gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  and  interesting  conversation,  and  who  have  shown  to 
me  personally  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy — have  sought 
to  impress  me  with  the  belief  that  if  tiie  Legislature  of  Canada 
is  not  compelled  by  some  means  or  other,  whi(di,  however, 
they  do  not  specify,  to  make  forthwith  these  75  miles  of 
railway,  they  will  be  strong  enough,  in  the  face  of  jVIr.  ]\Iac- 
kenzie's  offer  of  a  money  equivalent,  to  take  British  Columbia 
out  of  the  Confederation.  Well,  they  certainly  will  not  be 
able  to  do  that.     I  am  now  in  a  position  to  judge  for  myself 
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as  to  what  are  tlio  real  Hontinionts  of  the  community.  I  will 
oven  prcsumo  to  say  that  I  know  immcasnraldy  more  about  it 
than  those  gonth'mon  tlicnisolvcs.  Wiien  once  the  main  line 
of  the  Pacific  liailway  is  un(h'r  way,  the  whole  pojmlaticm 
of  the  mainland  will  be  perfectly  contented  with  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  and  will  never  dream  of  detaching  their 
fortunes  from  those  of  Her  3[ajt'sty's  great  Dominion.  Nay, 
I  do  not  believe  that  these  gentlemen  would  bi^  able  to 
persuade  even  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Island  of  Vancouver 
to  so  violent  a  course. 

But  granting  for  the  moment  that  their  influence  should 
prevail,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  British  Columbia  would 
still  bo  part  and  i)arcel  of  Canada.  The  great  work  of  Con- 
federation would  not  be  perceptibly  affected.  But  the  pro- 
posed line  of  the  Pacific  Railway  might  possibly  be  deflected 
south.  New  Westminster  would  certainly  become  the  capital 
of  the  province,  the  Dominion  would  naturally  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  build  it  up  into  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
city.  It  would  be  the  scat  of  Government  and  the  home 
of  justice,  as  well  as  the  chief  social  centre  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Burrard  Inlet  would  become  a  great  commercial  port, 
and  the  miners  of  Cariboo,  with  their  stores  of  gold  dust, 
would  spend  their  festive  and  open-handed  winters  there. 
Great  Britain  would  of  course  retain  Esquimalt  as  a  naval 
station  on  this  coast,  as  she  has  retained  Halifax  as  a  naval 
station  on  the  other,  and  inasmuch  as  a  constituency  of  some 
1,500  persons  would  not  be  able  to  supply  the  material  for  a 
Parliamentary  Government,  Vancouver  ant^  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  now  influential  by  reascju  of  their  intelligence  rather 
than  their  nundiers,  would  be  ruled  as  Jamaica,  IMalta,  Gibral- 
tar, Heligoland,  and  Ascension  are  ruled,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  naval  or  other  officer.  Nanaimo  would 
become  the  principal  town  of  tlu'  island,  and  Victoria  would 
lapse  for  many  a  long  year  into  the  condition  of  a  village, 
until  the  development  of  your  coal-fields  and  the  growth  of  a 
healtliier  sentiment  had  prepared  the  way  for  its  re-incorpora- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  province  ;  at  least,  that  is  the  horo- 
scope I  should  draw  for  it  in  the  contingency  contemplated 
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by  th(^Ho  gontlenion.  But  Ciod  forbid  that  any  such  prophecy 
should  be  rciiliscd.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  I  have  referred 
to  are  the  very  last  who  W(»uld  desire  to  see  the  fidfilment  of 
their  menaces,  and  I  hope  they  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  not 
intimidated  by  their  formidabh?  representations.  When  some 
|)crtinacious  ijhilosojdicr  insisted  on  assailing  the  late  King  of 
the  Belgians  with  a  rhapsody  on  the  beauties  of  a  Bepublican 
Government,  His  IMajesty  replied  :  "  Von  forget,  sir,  I  am  a 
Royalist  by  profession."  Well,  a  (Jovernor  General  is  a  Fede- 
ralist by  ])rofession,  and  you  might  as  well  expect  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  to  throw  up  his  caj)  for  the  Commune,  as  the  Viceroy 
of  Canada  to  entertain  a  suggestion  for  the  disintegration  of 
the  Dominion.  I  hope,  therefore,  they  will  not  bear  me  any 
ill-will  for  having  decdined  to  bow  my  head  beneath  their 
"  Separation  "  arch.*  It  was  a  very  good-humoured,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  disloyal,  bit  of  "  bounce,"  which  they  had  prepared 
for  me.  I  su})pose  they  wished  me  to  know  they  were  the 
"  arch  "  enemies  of  Canada.  Well,  I  have  made  them  an  arch 
reply. 

But,  gentlemen,  of  course  I  am  not  serious  in  discussing 
such  a  contingency  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  Your 
numerical  weakness  as  a  community  is  your  real  strength,  for 
it  is  a  consideration  which  appeals  to  every  generous  heart. 
Far  be  the  day,  when  on  any  acre  of  soil  above  which  floats  the 
flag  of  England,  mere  material  power,  or  brute  political  pre- 
ponderance, shall  be  permitted  to  decide  such  a  controversy  as 
that  which  we  are  discussing.  It  is  to  men  like  yourselves 
who,  with  unquailing  fortitude  and  heroic  energy,  have  planted 
the  laws  and  lil)erties,  and  the  blessed  influence  of  English 
homes  a.nidst  the  wilds  and  rocks  and  desert  plains  of  savage 
lands,  that  England  owes  the  enhancement  of  her  prestige, 
the  diffusion  of  her  tongue,  the  increase  of  her  commerce,  and 
her  ever-widening  renown  ;  and  woe  betide  the  Government  or 

*  On  one  of  the  arches  erected  in  Victoria  on  the  entry  of  the  Governor 
General  into  that  city  was  displayed  the  motto  "Carnarvon  or  Sejiaration." 
Lord  l^iifferin  said  he  would  pass  under  the  arch  if  the  arthitects  would 
change  a  single  letter  in  its  motto,  viz.  the  S.  into  an  U.  'J'hey  declined,  and 
the  procession  took  another  route. 
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tho  statosmon  who,  booauso  its  inhabitants  aro  fow  in  numbor 
and  politically  of  small  account,  should  disrofj^ard  tl  wishes 
or  candossly  dismiss  tho  representations,  howev<'r  l)luff,  bois- 
terous, or  downrifjjht,  of  tho  feeblest  of  her  distant  c(donies. 
No,  gentlemen,  neither  England  nor  Canada  would  bo  <!ontent 
or  liapj)y  in  any  settlement  that  was  not  arrived  at  with  your 
own  hearty  approval  and  consent,  and  equally  satisfactory  to 
every  section  of  your  province  ;  but  wo  appeal  to  your  modera- 
tion and  practical  good  sense  to  assist  us  in  resolving  tho  present 
difiiculty.  The  genius  of  tho  English  race  has  ever  been  too 
robust  and  sensible  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  irreconcilable 
element  in  its  midst.  It  is  only  among  weak  and  hysterical 
jiopulations  that  such  a  growth  can  flourish.  However  hard 
tho  blows  given  and  taken  during  the  contest,  Britishers 
always  find  a  means  of  making  up  the  quarrel,  and  such  I 
trust  will  be  the  case  on  the  present  occasion.  IVly  functions 
as  a  constitutional  ruler  are  simply  to  superintend  the  working 
of  the  pt)litical  machine,  not  to  intermeddle  with  its  action. 
I  trust  that  I  have  observed  that  rule  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  that  although  I  have  addressed  you  at  considerable  length 
I  have  not  said  a  word  whi(;h  it  has  not  been  strictly  within 
my  province  to  say,  nor  have  I  intruded  on  those  domains  which 
are  reserved  for  the  action  of  my  responsible  advisers.  As  I 
warned  you  would  bo  the  case,  I  have  made  no  announcement, 
I  have  made  no  promise,  I  have  hazarded  no  opinion  upon 
any  of  the  administrative  questions  now  occupying  the  joint 
attention  of  yourselves  and  tho  Dominion.  I  have  only  en- 
deavoured to  correct  some  misapprehensions  by  which  you 
have  been  possessed  in  regard  to  matters  of  historical  fact, 
and  I  have  testified  to  the  kind  feeling  entertained  for  yon 
by  your  fellow-subjects  in  Canada,  and  to  the  desire  of  my 
Uovernment  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  friendliest  and 
kindliest  relations  between  yon  and  themselves,  and  I  trust 
that  I  may  carry  away  with  me  the  conviction  that  from 
henceforth  a  less  angry  and  irritated  feeling  towards  Canada 
will  have  been  inaugurated  than  has  hitherto  subsisted.  Of 
my  own  earnest  desire  to  do  everything  I  can,  and  to  forward 
V(mr  views  so  far  as  they  may  be  founded    in   justice   and 
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reason,  I  need  nut  speak.  My  presence  here,  and  the  way  in 
which  I  hav(;  s})ent  my  time,  will  have  convinced  you  of  what 
has  been  the  object  nearest  my  heart.  I  cannot  say  how  glad 
I  am  to  have  come,  or  how  much  I  have  profited  by  my  visit, 
and  I  assure  you  none  of  the  representations  with  whicii  1 
have  been  favoured  will  escape  my  n  omory  or  fail  to  be  duly 
submitted  in  the  proper  quarter. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  1  must  bid  you  good-bye,  but  before 
doing  so  there  is  (mo  other  topic  upon  which  I  am  desirous 
of  touching.  From  my  first  arrival  in  Canada  I  have  been 
very  much  occupied  with  the  condition  of  the  Indian  p()])U- 
lation  in  this  province.  You  must  remember  that  the  Indian 
population  arc  not  represented  in  Parliament,  and,  conse- 
qucnitly,  that  the  Governor  General  is  bound  to  watch  over 
their  welfare  witii  especial  solicitude.  Now  we  must  all  admit 
that  the  condition  of  the  Indian  question  in  British  Ccdumbia 
is  not  satisfactory.  Most  unfortunately,  as  I  think,  there  has 
been  an  initial  error  ever  since  Sir  James  Douglass  quitted 
oflfice,  in  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  neglecting  to 
recognise  what  is  known  as  the  Indian  title.  In  Canada 
this  has  always  been  done  :  no  Government,  whether  pro- 
vincial or  central,  has  failed  to  acknowledge  that  the  ori- 
ginal title  to  the  land  existed  in  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
communities  that  hunted  or  wandered  over  them.  Before  we 
touch  an  acre  we  make  a  treaty  with  the  chiefs  representing 
the  bands  we  are  dealing  with,  and  having  agreed  upon  and 
paid  the  stipulated  price,  oftentimes  arrived  at  after  a  great 
deal  of  haggling  and  difficulty,  we  enter  into  possession,  but 
not  until  then  do  we  consider  that  we  are  entitled  to  deal  with 
a  single  acre.  The  result  has  been  that  in  Canada  our  Indians 
are  contented,  well  affected  to  the  white  man,  and  amenable  to 
the  laws  and  Government.  At  this  very  moment  the  Lieutenant 
Govenutr  of  Manitoba  has  gone  on  a  distant  expedition  in 
order  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  liast  year  he  made  two  treaties  with  the  Crees 
and  Chippeways,  next  year  it  has  been  arranged  that  he 
should  make  a  treaty  with  the  Blackfeet,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  British  Crown  will  have  acquired  a  title  to  every 
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acre  tluit  lies  Ix'twccii  liukc  Sn[>('ri(ir  iind  fli(>  t(>]i  of  llic  HocUy 
Mountiiiiis.  l)iit  in  riritisli  Colmiil)iii — (>X('('])t  in  u  I'cw  |>liM'os 
wlicro,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlic  Hudson  Bay  Conqiany  or 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  .ranies  Don^dass,  a  similar  practice 
has  been  adopted — the  Provincial  (iovornment  has  always 
assumed  that  the  fee  simple  in,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  over 
the  land,  resided  in  the  Queen.  Acting  upon  this  principle 
they  have  granted  extensive  grazing  leases,  and  otherwise  so 
dealt  with  various  sections  of  the  country  as  greatly  to  restrict 
or  interfere  with  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Queen's  Indian 
subjects.  As  a  consequence,  there  has  come  to  exist  an 
unsatisfactory  feeling  amongst  the  Indian  population.  Inti- 
mations of  this  reached  me  at  Ottawa  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  since  I  have  come  into  the  province  my  misgivings  on 
the  subject  have  been  confirmed.  Now,  I  consider  that  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects  are  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  civil 
rights  under  the  law  as  are  possessed  by  the  white  population, 
and  that  if  an  Indian  can  prove  a  prescriptive  right  of  way  to 
a  fishing  station,  or  a  right  of  any  other  kind,  that  that  right 
should  no  more  be  ignored  than  if  it  were  the  case  of  a  white 
man.  I  am  well  aware  that  among  the  coast  Indians  the  land 
question  does  not  present  the  same  characteristics  as  in  other 
parts  of  Canada,  or  as  it  does  in  the  grass  countries  of  the 
interior  of  this  province ;  but  I  have  also  been  able  to  under- 
stand that  in  these  latter  districts  it  may  be  even  more 
necessary  to  deal  justly  and  liberally  with  the  Indian  in 
regard  to  his  land  rights  than  on  the  prairies  of  the  North- 
West.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  British  Columbian 
Government  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  assisting  the 
Dominion  Government  in  ameliorating  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  has  agreed  to  the  creation 
of  a  joint  commission  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  population  on  a  more  satisftictory  footing.  Of 
course,  in  what  I  have  said  I  do  not  mean  that  in  our  desire  to 
be  humane  and  to  act  justly,  we  should  do  anything  unreason- 
able or  Quixotic,  or  that  rights  already  acquired  by  white 
men  should  be  inconsiderately  invaded  or  recalled,  but  I 
would  venture  to  put  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
on  its  guard  again f?t  the  fatal  eventualities  which  might  arise 
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should  a  sense  of  injuslicc  provoke  th*'  Indian  j>o|inlation  to 
violence  or  into  a  collision  with  our  scattered  settlers.  Tro- 
liahly  there  has  gone  forth  amongst  them  very  incorrect  and 
exaggerated  information  of  the  warlike  acliievenientH  of  their 
hretlireu  in  Dakotnh,  and  their  uneducatefl  minds  are  in- 
capable of  calcnlatiug  chances.  Of  course,  then*  is  no  danger 
of  any  serious  or  permanent  revolt,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  an  accidental  collision  in  which  blood  was  shed, 
might  have  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  our  present  satisfac- 
tory relations  with  the  warlike  tribes  in  the  North-West, 
whose  amity  and  adhesion  to  our  system  of  government  is  so 
essential  to  the  jjrogress  of  the  l*acific  Railway ;  and  I  make 
this  a])peal,  as  I  may  call  it,  with  all  the  more  earnestness 
since  I  have  convinced  myself  of  the  degree  to  which,  if  pro- 
[)erly  dealt  with,  the  Indian  population  might  bo  made  to 
contribute  to  tl  e  development  of  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  province.  I  have  now  seen  them  in  all  phases  of  their 
existence,  from  the  half-naked  savage  in  a  red  blanket,  ]ierched 
like  a  bird  of  prt^y  upon  a  rock,  trying  to  catch  his  miserable 
dinner  of  fish,  to  the  neat  Indian  maidens  in  Mr.  Duncan's 
school  at  JMetlahketlah,  as  modest  and  as  well-dressed  as  any 
clergyman's  daughter  in  an  English  parish,  and  to  the  shrewd 
horse-riding  Siwash  of  the  Thompson  Valley,  with  his  racers 
in  training  for  the  Ashcroft  Stakes,  and  as  proud  of  his  stack- 
yard and  turnip-field  as  a  British  squire.  In  his  first  condition 
it  is  evident  he  is  scarcely  a  producer  or  a  consumer ;  in  his 
second,  he  is  eminently  both,  and  in  proportion  as  he  can  be 
raised  to  the  higher  level  of  civilisation  will  ho  contribute  to 
the  vital  energies  of  the  province.  What  you  want  are  not 
resources,  but  human  beings  to  develop  them  and  consume  them. 
Eaise  your  30,000  Indians  to  the  level  which  Mr.  Duncan  has 
taught  us  is  possible,  and  consider  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  vital  power  you  will  have  added  to  your  present  strength. 
But  I  must  not  keep  you  longer.  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  your  patience  and  attention.  Most  earnestly  do  I  desire 
the  accomplishment  of  all  your  aspirations,  and  if  ever  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  come  to  British  Columbia  again,  I  hope  it 
may  be  by — rail. 
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XXVT. 

SPEECH  AT  THE  I5ANQUET  AT  THE  NATIONAL  ("LUH,  TOllONTO. 

JANUARY  12.     1877. 

In  answer  to  the  toast  of  his  lioalth,  Lord  Duffertn  said : — 
Gentlemen,  I    assure  you  it  is  with  feelinpjs   of  the  deepest 
gratitude  that  I  rise   to   acknowledge   the  kind  and  cordial 
manner  in  which  you   have  been  good  enough  to  drink  my 
health.      Such   tokens   of   confidence    and    kind   feelings    as 
those   which  you    have  just   exhibited  are   a  most   welcome 
encouragement  to  any  one  in  my  situation,  for  they  give  mo 
the  assurance  that  I  have  not  failed  in  that  whi(rh  is  one  of 
the  dearest  and  most  anxious  desires  of  my  heart,  namely,  to 
secure   the  good-will   and   attachment  of  those    I  have  been 
commissioned  by  my  Sovereign  to  serve,    rrecluded,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Crown  necessarily  is  by  the  very  essence 
of  his  duty,  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  desire  or  design 
to  place  himself  in  sympathy  with   any  phase  of  political 
enthusiasm,  or  with  the  special  predilections  of  any  section  of 
the  community,  however  numerous  or  well-inspired ;  reduced 
as  his  functions  are  to  those  rather  of  a  negative  than  of  a 
positive  character,  and,  unsensational  as  is  the  routine  of  his 
ordinary  duties,  there  necessarily  remain  but  very  few  points 
at  which  he  can  come  into  anything  like  intimate  or  harmon- 
ious contact  with  those  to  the  promotion  of  whose  interests, 
happiness  and  welfare  the  energies  of  his  life  are  directed. 
In  these  circumstances  his  pleasure  and  his  pride  are  all  the 
greater  when  he  finds  that  his  silent,  obscure,  and  unostent- 
atious efforts   to    do  his   duty  and   to   benefit  the   country 
with  which   he    is   connected    have   attracted   the   notice   or 
commendation    of  those   whose   esteem    it   is   his  ambition 
to   win    and  preserve.      His   principal   achievements   consist 
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rather  in  pnjventing  mischief  than  in  nccomplishitig  any 
substantial  good  ;  and,  even  in  regard  to  his  public  speeches, 
which  more  than  anything  else  communicate  some  little 
substanct!  to  his  shadowy  individuality,  the  beat  part  of  them 
— 1(>  adopt  the  privilege  of  my  country — are  those  which 
have  been  left  out.  (Laughter.)  In  fact,  the  head  of  the 
•State  in  a  constitutional  regime  is  the  depositary  of  what, 
tlu)Ugh  undoubtedly  a  very  great,  is  altogether  a  latent 
power,  a  power  which,  under  the  auspices  of  wise  parlia- 
mentary statesmanship,  is  never  suffered  to  become  active, 
and  his  ordinary  duties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  humble 
functionary  we  see  superintending  the  working  of  some  com- 
plicated mass  of  steam-driven  machinery.  (Laughter.)  This 
personage  merely  walks  about  with  a  little  tin  vessel  of  oil  in 
his  hand,  and  ho  pours  in  a  drop  here  and  a  drop  there,  as 
occasion  or  the  creaking  of  a  joint  may  require,  while  his  utmost 
vigilance  is  directed  to  no  higher  aim  than  the  preservation 
of  his  wheels  and  cogs  from  the  intrusion  of  dust,  grits,*  or  other 
foreign  bodies.  (Great  laughter.)  There,  gentlemen,  what 
was  I  saying  ?  See  how  easily  an  unguarded  tongue  can  slip 
into  an  ambiguous  expression — an  expression  which  I  need  not 
assure  you  is  on  this  occasion  entirely  innocent  of  all  political 
significance.  But  I  must  say  that,  far  from  having  cause  to 
complain  of  my  humble  efforts  not  having  been  duly  appre- 
ciated, 1  am  only  too  sensible  that  your  kindness,  and  the 
generous  instincts  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  take  the  will  for 
tho  deed,  have  created  for  me  an  amount  of  good-will  and  ap- 
proval far  beyond  my  deserts,  of  which  such  entertainments  as 
the  present,  and  the  pleasant  things  said  at  them  are  the 
agreeable  exhibition.  Any  one  would  indeed  be  dead  to  every 
sentiment  of  gratitude  if  such  tokens  of  confidence  did  not 
arouse  in  his  heart  a  still  more  earnest  desire  to  do  his  duty, 
and  to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  service  of  those  who  are  so 
ready  to  condone  his  shortcomings  and  to  reward  his  exertions. 
(Loud  applause.) 

And,  gentlemen,  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider it  no  small  part  of  my  good  fortune  that  my  connection 
*  Thu  local  mvuic  of  a  political  luvrty. 
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with  C'iuiikIii  liiis  uccuned  at  u  inoiiK'iit  when,  |ii(»liulily,  .slif  i« 
ill  tlic  act  of  luaUin^'  one  of  tln!  ^Tcatest  strides  towards  the 
cstalilishiiM'iit  (»f  her  |»rcsti;j;(',  stahility,  and  iin|»ortaiico  vwv 
nconhd  in  her  history.  (Cheers.)  Kvt'ii  a  casual  ohserver 
cannot  have  faihMJ  to  mark  the  decisive  manner  in  which 
C'aiiaihi  is  ^'radiially  assertinj;  her  jiosition  as  one  of  the 
most  iinjiortunt  communities  in  the  civiiise(!  worM.  ((Jreat 
a|i|»hiuse.)  This  has  had  a  very  visilthi  ell'ect  upon  th(^  jmhlic 
o|)inion  Intth  of  lOiii^dand  and  of  the  United  States.  In 
s|)it(;  of  the  |>n!-occu[)ation  with  their  own  allairs  natural  to 
all  countries,  Canada  Jias  on  Ht!veral  occasions  not  merely 
attra(!te(l  the  sympathies  hut  compelK'd  the  admiration  and 
attention  of  tue  thinkin^jj  men  of  both  countries.  Her  school 
systems,  her  feileral  arraimemeiits,  her  miiiiici[»al  institutions, 
her  maritime  regulations,  have  re[ieatedly  hecii  citetl  in  recent 
years  l>y  English  statesmen  t»f  authority  and  distinction  as 
worthy  of  imitation.  (Cheers.)  As  for  the  United  States, 
alth(»u<j;h  tlu^y  may  bo  too  [»r(»ud  to  own  it,  thoro  is  not  a 
citiz<'ii  of  tho  iieij^hbouriiij^  republic  who  does  not  envy  the 
smooth  and  harmonious  workinfj^  of  our  well-balance(l  and 
happily-adjusted  institutions.  Of  one  thiiiij;  1  am  (piite  sure^ 
that  tliere  is  not  an  xVmericau  politician  between  this  Atlautii; 
and  tho  I'acillc  who  would  not  at  tlu*  j)rt'sent  moment  be 
content  to  give  half  his  fortune  to  possess  that  most  servico- 
ublo  and  useful  thin<i^,  a  Governor  (xeneral.*  (Great  lau<;hter.) 
Indeed  the  ac([uisition  by  the  Unite(l  States  of  so  valuable  a 
})ers(maf^o  has  of  late  come  to  apjK'ur  of  such  prime  necessity, 
and  would  ])rovo  such  an  obvicuis  mode  of  solviuiij  their  per- 
sonal difliculties,  and  of  remedying  the  defects  of  their  f,'ovcru- 
mental  machine,  that  I  have  been  extrenudy  nervous  (lauj^hter) 
about  passing  so  near  tho  border  as  I  had  to  do  on  my  way 
hither.  There  is  no  knowing  what  might  happen  in  tho 
case  of  peo})lo  in  such  a  stress  of  temi)tation.  (Kenewed 
laughter.)  Raids  have  been  [)rompted  by  love  as  well  as 
hate.  In  fa(!t  the  tame  ceremonies  of  modern  marriaire  are 
the  survival  of  the  far  more  spirited  j)rinciplu  of  capture  by 

*  A  serious  political  crisis  was  then  prevailin<:  in  the  Hnited  Stales  in 
lefercnce  to  the  validity  of  General  Hayes's  election  to  the  rrc&iclential  chair. 
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uliicli  liriilcs  in  less  sopliisticatctl  iip's  were  olttuinccl.  Who 
knows  to  what  hiij^ths  Mr.  Tiltlni  and  Mr.  Iliiyrs  uiwl  tho 
millions  (»t'  their  ri'Mpcctivc  adherents  now  drawn  uj>  in  liostih^ 
urniy  against  ouch  other  iiii;;ht  not  bo  driven  in  tho  agony 
of  their  present  suspense.  (Langht(;r.)  A  Ilritish  Governor 
(leneral  !  What  a  (Mitting  of  tho  Gordian  knot!  ((ireiit 
laughter.)  And  so  near,  too:  just  across  the  water.  A  gun- 
hoat  an<l  a  sergeant's  guard,  and  tiie  thing  is  dono.  ((*ontinuod 
laughter.)  And  then  think  what  they  get  in  him.  A  p(M'S(»n 
dissociated  from  all  party  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions 
(hoar,  hear),  who  era  never  become  stronger  than  the  jjcoplo's 
rarliaments  or  divide  tho  national  vote.  (Ap[)laus(i.)  A  re- 
presentative of  all  that  is  august,  stable,  and  sedate,  in  tho 
(rovernment,  the  history,  and  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
incapable  of  partisanship,  and  lifted  far  above;  the  atmos])hero 
of  faction,  without  adherents  to  reward  or  opponents  to  t)ust 
from  ollice,  docile  to  tho  suggestions  of  his  ministers,  and 
yet  securing  to  tho  people  tho  certainty  of  being  able  to 
get  rid  of  an  Administration,  or  Parliament,  tho  moment  cither 
had  forfeited  their  confidence.  Really,  gentk'men,  I  think  I 
had  better  remove  nearer  to  tho  North  Pole  (great  laughter) ; 
for  1  am  sure;  you  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  after  luring 
been  nuido  to  fe<d  for  so  many  years  how  good  and  kind  .iro  tho 
pi'ople  of  Canada,  having  had  an  o])})ortunity  of  appr-ciating 
how  high  an  honcmr  it  is  to  be  connected  with  a  Dominion  so 
full  of  hope,  with  such  a  glorious  prospect  before  her  (great 
cheering),  1  shall  never  be  induced,  even  under  tho  stress 
of  violence  and  a  threat  of  being  "  bull  dozed "  (much 
laughter)  to  sit  for  one  moment  longer  than  I  can  help  in 
the  Presidential  chair  of  the  United  States.  Nay,  more,  so 
deeply  attached  am  I  to  our  Canada  that  the  I'ashalik  of 
Bulgaria  shall  not  tempt  mo  away  (laughter) — even  though 
a  full  domestic  establishment,  such  as  is  customary  in  Eastern 
countries,  were  provided  for  me  out  of  tho  taxes  of  tho 
people,  and  Lady  Dufl'erin  gave  her  consent,  which,  I  consider, 
is  somewhat  doubtful.     (liaughter  and  cheers.) 
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XXVII. 

Rl'KKCII  AT  rilK  llAXgl  KT  AT  TlIK  'l()KONT(t  C'LUM,  TOIION'IO. 

JANUAIIY  15.  1877. 

In  roj)ly  td  tlio  totust  of  his  hoiilth,  IjOHD  Diikkkiun  8ai<l : — 
Gtntlcmon,  1  liiivd  Im-cii  so  Irt'ijiicntly  cullctl  iipoii  tliiiiii^'  tlic 
course  of  my  ofllciul  career  in  the  Doiiiinioii  to  express  my 
ii|»|tre('iatitni  of  tlu;  fervent  loyalty  of  the  Caiiadiuii  penjile  to 
the  Throne  and  IVrson  of  Her  Majesty,  as  evideneed  hy  their 
reception  of  iier  representative  on  such  occasions  as  tin;  present, 
that  1  sonuitimes  dread  lest  my  ackno\vled<^meiits  should 
aojuire  a,  stereotyped  and  commonplace  character.  Jhit  1 
assure  you,  however  l)ald  and  conventional  may  b<'  the 
expressions  I  am  forced  to  use,  the  feelin;;s  which  inspire 
them  well  from  my  heart  with  ever  fresh  intensity.  (Applause.) 
Love  and  devotion  to  the  (Juccn,  as  the  type;  and  living 
representative  of  constitutional  freedom,  of  well-ordered  (Juv- 
ernment,  of  a  renowned  historical  past  and  a  hopeful  future, 
are  the  ruling  })as8ion  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  world. 
(Cheers.)  But  with  this  national,  nornuil,  and  abiding 
principle,  rooted  as  it  is  for  all  time  in  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen,  there  is  intertwined  a  tenderer  sentiment — 
a  sentiment  of  ch.  Irons  personal  devotion  towards  the 
sovereign  lady  whv^,  in  her  early  girlhood,  was  called  u})on 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  so  vast  an  Empire,  whose 
chequered  life,  as  maiden,  wife,  and  widt)w,  has  been  so  inti- 
uuitely  associated  with  every  phase  of  the  private,  as  well 
as  the  public,  existence  of  each  one  of  us,  and  whose  un- 
ostentatious, patient  career  of  faithfully  fulfilled  duty 
and  never-failing  well-doing  immeasurably  enhances  the 
splennour  of  the  crown  she  wears,  and  has  advanced  to  a 
degree   impossible   to   estimate   the   general   ••elfaro  of   her 
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Hnltjn'ts.  (fioud  a)>|ihiti.s(>.)  Such  Ix'iii^  the  jnntly  iiis|iir(><l 
th'vutioii  of  tho  iSritish  pcoph;  to  tho  Throiio,  it  cuii  bo 
well  iiiKhTHtoud  thill  its  n|>rc.s('iitativo  should  ho  aoinotiin(>s 
rvon  uioi'hidly  iiiixious  that  nothing;  in  his  coiKhict  or  ohii- 
nictcr,  or  iu  tho  way  in  whidi  ho  dischiir^^'cs  his  (hdo^atod 
I'unotionH,  shouM  b(«  out  of  haruioiiy  with  tho  rolutions 
(iuoou  V^iotoriii  huH  ostahlishoil  hotwoon  h<'rs«df  and  her 
|iooph>,  not  only  within  th*>  limits  of  (irout  Jiritain,  but 
whonsvor  tho  Enj^lish  onsij^n  wavos — I  niif;ht  ovon  way 
wlM'H'Vt'r  tho  Eiii^lish  lan;^'ua;^'(!  is  spokon.  (C^lioors.)  His  prid(! 
and  jilcasiiro  arc  thrroforo  pntpnrfiouatoly  ^[rcatt'r  the  oftonor 
ho  roocivos  at  tho  iiands  of  such  u  coinuiunity  as  that  in  whoso 
midst  I  hav(!  tlu^  happiness  to  dwell  those  reassuring  evidences 
of  their  willingness  to  extend  to  him  their  countemmco, 
cncourag(!nient,  and  support;  tor  ho  knows  thut  the  lu'ors 
which  greet  his  ears  anil  the  passion  t)f  loyalty  which  surges 
around  him  as  he  passes  from  province  to  province  and  from 
city  to  city  are  both  intended  and  <lestined  to  re-echo  in  tho 
ears  and  to  ripjdo  round  tho  throne  of  her,  tho  essencu  of 
whose  happiness  is  her  people's  love.     (Cheers.) 

And,  gontlonu'U,  if  tliero  is  anything  that  could  oidianco  tho 
satisfaction  which  Jler  JMajesty  experiences  in  tho  conviction 
of  tho  place  sho  holds  in  your  ullectiDns,  it  would  bo  tho 
knowledge  of  tho  prosj)oroU3  and  satisfactory  eircumstaiu'os 
amid  which  you  are  strengthening  tho  foundations  of  lier 
Throne  and  enlarging  the  borders  of  her  Empire.  Of  course 
I  am  well  aware  that  during  tho  past  two  or  throe  years  tho 
commercial  connnunity  of  Caiuida  have  passed  through  hard 
and  trying  times.  But  when  I  observe,  as  I  have  had  an 
oi)portunity  of  doing,  the  extraordinary  development  which  has 
taki'U  place  in  tho  architectural  splendour  of  Toronto  during 
tho  interval  which  has  elapsitd  since  my  last  visit,*  I  cannot  bo 
expected  to  entertain  any  misgivings  in  regard  either  to  your 
[)resent  or  to  your  future.  Within  this  brief  period  banks., 
churches,  eonnnercial  buildings,  mansions,  whole  streets  have 
sj)rung  into  existence  with  tho  rapidity  of  magic,  while  ovi-ry- 
thing  connected  with  them  and  with  tho  city  assures  me  that 
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the  progress  thus  dovoloped  is  us  solid  and  substantiid  as  it  is 
resplendent.  In  fact,  one  of  the  happinesses  of  living  in  a 
new  and  teeming  country  like  C'anaihi  is  the  feeling  that  "  the 
stars  in  their  courses  "  are  fighting  for  us,  and  that  every  season 
is  destined  to  bring  with  it  the  discovery  of  new  resources,  and 
fresh  issues  to  our  industries.  It  has  been  only  during  the 
j)resent  year  that  we  have  been  made  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  branch  of  trade  whoso  development  is  destined 
to  do  much  to  increase  our  wealth,  to  invigorate  our  exertions, 
and,  what  is  best  of  all,  to  draw  still  more  tightly  together  the 
bonds  which  unite  us  to  the  Mother  Country.  (Cheers.)  I 
am  told  upon  good  authority  that  the  success  attending  the 
experiment  of  importii.g  Canadian  beef  into  the  English 
market  has  already  brought  down  the  price  of  butchers' 
meat  in  Great  Lritain  several  cents.  Well,  gentlemen,  what 
does  this  imply  ?  Why  that  ere  long  the  millions  of 
England  will  be  dependent  upon  the  pastures  and  farmers 
of  Canada  for  the  chief  and  most  important  item  of  their 
daily  subsistence.  For  what  are  the  diminutive  scraps  of 
grass  land  in  Ireland,  or  along  the  foggy  coasts  of  Belgium, 
in  comparisou  with  the  illimitable  breadths  of  cattle-pro- 
ducing territory  which  spread  from  hero  t(;  the  llocky 
Mountains,  whose  inexhaustible  produce  the  very  inclemency 
of  our  climate  will  assist  us  in  transporting  fresh  and  sweet 
to  Liverpool  and  Smithfleld?  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  merely 
upon  the  material  progress  of  the  country  or  of  your  neigh- 
bourhood that  I  desire  to  congratulate  you.  Every  time  that 
I  come  to  your  capital  I  am  more  and  more  agreeably  im- 
pressed with  the  intellectual  vigour  and  activity  of  which  it  is 
the  centre  and  focus.  After  all,  it  is  in  the  towns  of  a  country 
that  ideas  arc  engendered  and  progress  initiated ;  and  Toronto, 
with  her  University,  with  her  Law  Courts,  with  her  various 
religious  communities  and  her  learned  professions,  possesses 
in  an  exceptional  degree  those  conditions  which  are  most 
favourable  to  the  raising  up  among  us  of  great  and  able  men, 
and  robust  and  fruitful  systems  of  religious,  political,  and 
scientific  thought.  And  here  T  may  express  my  satisfaction 
at  observing  that,  amid  the  sterner,  severer,  or  more  practical 
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pursuits  of  life,  its  lighter  graces  have  not  been  forgotten.  1 
Indie ve  Toronto  is  the  only  city  in  Camilla,  perhaps  upon  this 
continent,  which  boasts  a  School  t)f  Art  and  an  annual  Exhi- 
bition. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  admiring  some  of  the  con- 
tributions which  are  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  have  been  delighted  to  find  how  many  works 
of  genuine  merit  it  is  likely  to  oifer  to  your  inspection.  I 
believe  the  cultivation  of  art  to  be  a  most  essential  element  in 
our  national  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  higlier  classes  will  bo  applied  to  its  en- 
couragement, and  I  trust  that  ere  long  the  Government  of  the 
country  may  see  its  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Gallery.     (Cheers.) 

I  am  also  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  steps  you  are  taking 
to  facilitate  your  communication  with  the  great  North- West. 
No  town  can  have  much  of  a  future  before  it  unless  it  has  a 
rich  and  extensive  territory  at  its  back  ;  and,  thanks  to  her 
geographical  position,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  by  wise  and 
judicious  arrangements,  this  city  will  be  able  to  appropriate  to 
herself  for  commercial  purposes  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  entire  region  of  country  lying  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  Every  day  the  accounts  of  the  fertility  of 
thi't  region  are  more  satisfactory ;  and  I  have  been  pssured  by 
the  Count  de  Turenne,  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine,  who 
travelled  over  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba  last  autumn,  that  the  newly-arrived  emigrants,  with 
whom  ho  was  constantly  brought  into  contact,  especially  those 
of  foreign  origin,  universally  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly 
content  with  their  condition  and  prospects.  (Cheers.)  This  is 
all  the  more  satisfactory  because  it  is  probable  that  those  great 
streams  of  emigration  from  Ireland,  which  have  hitherto  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of  this  continent,  will 
have  ceased  to  flow,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  those  we  require  as  partners  in  the  rich  heritage  placed  at 
our  disposal.  But  there  is  still  one  fountain  of  emigration 
which  has  been  comparatively  untapped,  but  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced, might  be  turned  into  Canada  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  that  is  an  emigration  from  Iceland.    Iceland 
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is  a  country  but  very  little  fitted  for  iiunian  habitation  ;  in  I'act, 
nothing  but  the  indomitable  hardihood,  industry,  and  courage 
of  its  inhabitants  could  have  enabled  its  population  to  bear 
up  against  the  rigours  of  its  climate  and  the  successive  cosmic 
catastrophes  by  which  it  has  been  perpetually  overwhelmed. 
Already  several  bands  of  Icelanders  have  found  their  way 
hither,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  thousands  of 
others  might  be  induced  to  follow.  But  it  is  not  only  from 
abroad  that  an  emigration  westwards  might,  I  think,  be  advant- 
ageously prosecuted.  Visiting,  as  T  do  every  year,  the  shores 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  I  have  often  thought  to  how  much 
better  profit  the  industry  and  energies  of  its  hardy  and  indus- 
trious population  might  be  applied  if,  instead  of  breaking  their 
hearts  from  generation  to  generation  in  their  endeavours  to 
gain  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  rugged  rocks  and  sand- 
choked  hollows  which  they  cultivate  beneath  a  sky  of  de- 
si)erate  severity,  they  could  be  persuaded  to  remove  to 
the  alhivial  soils  and  more  propitious  climate  of  our  prairie 
lands.  Were  they  to  do  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  every 
dollar  they  succeed  in  extracting  from  their  Laurentian  rocks 
they  would  be  rewarded,  under  the  more  favourable  auspices 
I  have  indicated,  by  a  five-fold  return.     (Hear,  hear.) 

However,  gentlemen,  if  I  once  open  the  chapter  of  my 
speculative  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  Canada  I  should 
never  stop  (applause),  for  the  problems  both  of  political 
and  social  science  which  present  themselves  for  solution 
on  this  continent  are  inconceivably  interesting  and  attract- 
ive; all  the  more  so  because  there  seems  to  exist  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other — and  I  am  not  now 
merely  referring  to  Canada — the  happiest  capacity  for  their 
solution.  (Cheers.)  If  we  look  across  the  border,  what  do  we 
see  ?  A  nation  placed  in  one  of  the  most  trying  and  difficult 
situations  which  can  be  imagined.  Two  hostile  and  thoroughly 
organised  camps  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  fiercest 
crisis  of  a  political  contest.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
personal  and  public  interests  at  stake,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
irritation  such  a  struggle  must  engender,  in  spite  of  the 
thousand  aggravations  created  by  this  unparalleled  situation 
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of  snspcnao,  thoro  is  cxhibltod  by  both  sidos  ii  piitriotic  scll- 
rostraint,  a  inodcM'ation  of  languaj^o,  and  a  di<T^nifiod  and  wise 
attitude  of  reservo  ubicli  is  worthy  not  only  of  our  admira- 
tion, but  of  the  imitation  of  the  civilised  world.  (Continued 
applause.)  Of  course  we  know  that  in  a  written  constitution 
every  possible  contingency  cannot  be  foreseen  and  provided 
against,  and  undoubtedly  a  blot  has  been  hit  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  proper  remedy  will  bo  quickly  discovered,  and  interested 
as  Canada  is  and  al\/ays  must  be  in  the  welfare  and  pro- 
sperity of  her  great  neighbour  (hear,  hear),  and  friendly 
and  aftectionate  as  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian  people 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  I  am  sure, 
gentlemen,  I  am  only  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  who 
hear  me  when  I  say  that,  combined  with  the  respect  which 
has  been  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  patience  and  fortitude 
exhibited  by  the  American  people  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, we  experience  the  most  tervent  desire,  and  we  enter- 
tain the  most  implicit  confidence,  that  they  will  quickly 
discover  a  satisfactory  solution  for  their  present  difficulties. 
(Cheers.) 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  express  to  you  my 
regret  that  circumstances  preclude  me  from  finding  myself 
more  frequently  in  so  pleasant  a  neighbourhood  and  under 
such  agreeable  auspices  ;  for,  gentlemen,  quite  apart  from  the 
gratification  I  experience  in  the  kind  welcome  accorded  to 
Lady  Dufferin  and  myself  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  observe  how  sound  and  satisfactory 
are  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  and  the  gentleman  who  is  associated  with  me  and 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  other  provinces  in  exercising  within 
the  borders  of  Ontario  the  representative  functions  of  the 
Crown.  (Cheers.)  Perhaps  no  more  convincing  proof  could 
be  given  of  the  soundness  of  our  polity  than  the  way  in  which 
the  seven  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  presided  over  by 
their  respective  Lieutenant  Governors.  That  Canada  should 
be  able  to  furnish  an  unfailing  supply  of  gentlemen  of 
such  high  character,  of  such   large  political   experience,  of 
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such  undoultlfd  iionoiir  ns  to  coininnnd  the  iin]>li('it  ('((iiUdciua' 
of  thoir  fellow-citizens  in  their  eonstitntional  inipartiality  and 
their  capacity  for  government,  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree 
how  large  is  the  fund  of  able  public  men  upon  whose  services 
the  country  can  always  ccjunt.  (Loud  applause.)  During  my 
residence  in  Canada  I  have  naturally  been  thrown  into  very 
intimate  and  confidential  relations  witli  every  one  of  these 
gentlemen  as  well  as  with  their  predecessors ;  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  repaired  to  them  for  information  or  advice 
without  being  forcibly  impressed  by  their  ability,  patriotism, 
and  knowledge  of  affairs.  (Cheers.)  And  depend  upon  it,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  community  that 
a  class  of  statesmen  exists  amongst  us,  removed  by  their  office 
from  the  dominion  of  party  prcvjudices  and  passions,  and  yet  as 
deeply  interested  and  concerned  in  everything  that  afifects  the 
public  welfare  as  the  able  men  who  are  occupied  in  the  arena 
of  Parliamentary  warfare.  When  to  these  political  advantages 
we  have  added  the  further  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  social  life 
of  our  capital  presided  over,  as  it  is  in  this  city,  with  a  feminine 
dignity,  grace  and  refinement  which  cannot  be  surpassed  (long 
continued  applause),  by  the  ladies  who  share  with  the  pro- 
vincial representatives  of  the  Queen  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  their  office,  wo  need  not  fear  that  monarchical  institutions 
will  ever  fall  into  disfavour  with  the  people  of  Canada.  (Great 
cheering.) 
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SrEFX!II    IN   EEPLY  TO   THE   ADDlfESS   OF   THE  MENNONTTE 
SETTLEIIS  AT  RAT  llIVEll,  MANITOBA.    AUGUST  21.     1877.* 

fiOliD  DuFFERiN  Sfiitl : — Fcllow-Citizons  of  the  Dominion  and 
Follow-subjccts  of  Her  Majesty,  I  have  come  here  to-day 
in  tlic  name  of  the  Queen  of  Enghind  to  bid  yon  welcome  to 
Canadian  soil.  With  this  welcome  it  is  needless  to  couple 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  England  or  of 
the  Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa,  for  you  are  well  aware 
that  both  have  regarded  your  coming  here  with  unmitigated 
satisfaction.  You  have  loft  your  own  land  in  obedience  to  a 
conscientious  scruple,  nor  are  you  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
under  the  pressure  of  a  similar  exigency.  In  doing  so  you 
have  made  great  sacrifices,  broken  with  many  tender  associ- 
ations, and  overthrown  the  settled  purposes  of  your  former 
peacefully  ordered  lives ;  but  the  very  fact  of  your  having 
manfully  faced  the  uncertainties  and  risks  of  so  distant  an 
emigration  rather  than  surrender  your  religious  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  unlawfulness  of  warfare,  proves  you  well  worthy 
of  our  respect,  confidence,  and  esteem.  You  have  come  to 
a  land  where  you  will  find  the  people  with  whom  you  are  to 
associate  engaged  indeed  in  a  great  struggle,  and  contending 
with  foes  whom  it  requires  their  best  energies  to  encounter. 
But  those  foes  are  not  your  fellow-men,  nor  will  you  be  called 
upon  in  the  struggle  to  stain  your  hands  with  human  blood — 

*  These  settlers,  belonging  to  the  religious  sect  of  Mcnnonitcs,  had  left 
Southern  Itussia  in  order  to  escape  uulitary  service.  Tlie  Governnunt  of  the 
Dominion  gave  them  free  grants  of  land  and  lent  them  money  to  enable  them 
to  build  houses.  Besides  the  Kat  River  settlement  there  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  Mennonite  settlement  to  the  west  of  Red  River,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  DulTerin  Reserve. 
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a  task  so  abhorront  to  your  roli<jfioiis  i(H>liiif>;s.  The  war  to 
vvhicli  wo  invite  you  as  rceruits  and  comrades  is  a  war  waged 
aj^ainst  the  brute  forces  of  nature ;  but  those  forces  will 
welcome  our  domination,  and  reward  our  attack  by  placinf^ 
their  treasures  at  our  disposal.  It  is  a  war  of  ambition, — for 
we  intend  to  annex  territory, — but  ncnther  blazing  villages 
nor  devastated  fields  will  mark  our  ruthless  track ;  our  batt- 
alions will  march  across  the  illimitable  plains  which  stretch 
before  us  as  sunshine  steals  athwart  the  ocean ;  the  rolling 
prairie  will  blossom  in  our  wake,  and  corn  and  peace  and 
plenty  will  spring  where  wo  have  trod.  But  not  only  are  wo. 
ourselves  engaged  in  these  beneficent  occupations — you  will 
find  that  the  only  other  nationality  with  whom  wo  can  ever 
come  into  contact  are  occupied  with  similar  peaceable  pursuits. 
They,  like  us,  are  engaged  in  advancing  the  standards  of 
civilisation  westwards,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  allies;  and  a 
community  of  interests,  objects,  and  aspirations  has  already 
begun  to  cement  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
ourselves  what  I  trust  is  destined  to  prove  an  indissoluble 
affection.  If,  then,  you  have  come  hither  to  seek  for  peace — 
peace  at  least  we  can  promise  you.  But  it  is  not  merely  to 
the  material  blessings  of  our  land  that  I  bid  you  welcome. 
We  desire  to  share  with  you  on  equal  terms  our  constitutional 
liberties,  our  municipal  privileges,  and  our  domestic  freedom  ; 
we  invite  you  to  assist  us  in  choosing  the  members  of  our 
Parliament,  in  shaping  our  laws,  and  in  moulding  our  future 
destinies.  There  is  no  right  or  function  which  we  exercise  as 
free  citizens  in  which  we  do  not  desire  you  to  participate,  and 
with  this  civil  freedom  we  as  gladly  offer  you  absolute  religious 
liberty.  The  forms  of  worship  you  have  brought  with  you, 
you  will  be  able  to  practise  in  the  most  unrestricted  manner, 
and  we  confidently  trust  that  those  blessings  which  have 
waited  upon  your  virtuous  exertions  in  your  Russian  homes 
will  continue  to  attend  you  here ;  for  we  hear  that  you  are 
a  sober-minded  and  God-fearing  community,  and  as  such  you 
are  doubly  welcome  amongst  us.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  have  passed  through  your  villages,  and  witnessed 
your  comfortable  homesteads,  barns,  and  byres,  which   have 
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arisen  like  magic  upon  this  fertile  plain,  ior  th.>y  prove  that 
you  are  export  in  agri,.nltnre,  and  possess  a  high  standard  of 
domestic  comfort.      In  the  name,  then,  of  (!anada  and  her 
people,  m  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  empire,  I  again 
s  retch  out  to  you  the  hand  of  brotlierhood  and  good  fellow- 
slup,  for  you  are  as  weleome  to  our  affection  as  you  are  to  our 
hin,  s,  our  liberties,  and  freedom.     lu  the  eye  of  our  law  the 
east  among  you  is  tlie  equal  of  the  highest  magnate  in  our 
and,  and  tlie  proudest  of  our  citizens  may  well  be  content  to 
Jwui  you   as  his  fellow-countryman.      You  will   find   Canada 
a   .cneficent  and  h,ving  m(,ther,  and  under  her  fosterinr.  earo 
1  trust  your  community  is  destined  to  flourish  and  extend  in 
wea  til  and  numbers  through  cmntless  generations.     In  one 
word  beneath  the  flag  whose  folds  now  wave  above  ns,  you^ 
w.l  find  protection,  peace,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  consti- 
tutional  freedom  and  erpial  laws. 
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SPEECH    IN    llEPLY   TO    THE    ADDHKSS   OF    THE    ICELANDIC 
SETTLEHS  AT  CJIMLf.     SEPTEMIJEII  15.     1877.* 

IjORD  Dufferin  said : — Mow  and  Women  of  Iceland,  now 
Citizens  of  Canada,  and  Subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qu(jen, — 
When  it  was  my  good  fortune  twenty  years  ago  to  visit  your 
island,  I  little  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when  I  should 
be  called  upon  as  the  reprt.'sentativo  of  the  Ihitish  Crown  to 
receive  you  in  this  country ;  but  the  opportunities  I  then  had 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  your  dramatic  history  and  with 
your  picturesque  literature,  and  the  kindness  I  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  your  countrymen  now  enable  me  with  the 
greater  cordiality  to  bid  you  welcome.  I  have  learned  with 
extreme  sorrow  of  the  trials  te  which  you  have  been  exposed 
80  soon  after  your  arrival  by  the  unexpected  ravages  of  a 
terrible  epidemic.f  Such  a  visitation  was  well  calculated  to 
damp  your  spirits  and  to  benumb  your  energies,  aggravating 
as  it  did  those  inevitable  hardships  which  attend  the  first 
eflforts  of  all  colonists  to  establish  themselves  in  a  new  land. 
The  precautions  which  the  Local  Grovernment  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  take  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion 
through  the  province  must  also  have  been  both  galling  and 
disadvantageous,  but  I  trust  that  the  discouragements  which 
attended  your  advent  amongst  us  have  now  for  ever  passed 
away,  and  that  you  are  fairly  embarked  on  a  career  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  Indeed  I  understand  that  there  is  not 
one  among  you  who  is  not  perfectly  content  with  his  new  lot, 

*  The  Icelandic  settlemeut,  of  which  Girali  (Elysium)  is  the  capital,  is 
situated  at  KeeAvatin  ou  Lake  Wiimipe;^  and  comprises  some  275,000  acres, 
t  Smallpox. 
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and  fully  satisfied  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
his  destiny  is  for  the  better.  During  a  hasty  visit  like  the 
present  I  cannot  pretend  to  acquire  more  than  a  stiperficial 
insight  into  your  condition,  hut,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
things  appear  to  be  going  well  with  you.  T\w  homesteads  I 
have  visited  seem  well  built  and  commodious,  and  are  certainly 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  farmhcmses  I  remember  in  Iceland ; 
while  th(j  gardens  and  little  clearings  which  have  begun  to 
surround  them  show  that  you  have  already  tapped  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  wealth  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  which  wo 
stand.  The  three  arts  most  necessary  to  a  Canadian  colonist 
are  the  felling  of  timber,  the  phmghing  of  land,  and  the 
constructiini  of  highways ;  but  as  in  your  own  (Country  none  of 
you  had  ever  seen  a  tree,  a  cornfield,  or  a  road,  it  was  not  to  bo 
exj)ectod  that  you  should  immediately  exhibit  any  expertness 
in  these  accomplishments;  but  practice  and  experience  will 
soon  make  you  masters  of  all  three,  for  you  possess  in  a  high 
degree  those  qualities  which  form  the  foundation  of  all  superi- 
ority, namely,  intelligence,  education,  and  intellectual  activity. 
In  fact  1  have  not  entered  a  single  hut  or  cottage  in  the  set- 
tlement which  did  not  contain,  no  matter  how  bare  its  walls, 
or  scanty  its  furniture,  a  library  of  twenty  or  thirty  volumes ; 
and  I  jun  informed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  child  among  you 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  Secluded  as  you  have  been  for 
hundreds  of  years  from  all  contact  with  the  civilisation  of 
Europe,  you  may  in  many  respects  be  a  little  rusty  and  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  nor  have  the  conditi<ms  under  which 
you  used  to  live  at  home — where  months  are  spent  in  the 
enforced  idleness  of  a  sunless  winter — accustomed  you  to  those 
habits  of  continued  and  unflagging  industry  which  you  will 
find  necessary  to  your  new  existence ;  but  in  our  brighter, 
drier,  and  more  exhilarating  climate  you  will  become  animated 
with  fresh  vitality,  and  your  continually  expanding  prosperity 
will  encourage  you  year  by  year  to  still  greater  exertions. 
Beneath  the  genial  influences  of  the  fresh  young  world  to 
which  you  have  come,  the  dormant  capacities  of  your  race, 
which  adverse  climatic  and  geographical  conditions  may  have 
somewhat  stunted  and  benumbed,  will  bud  and  bourgeon  forth 
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in  all  their  priHliiic  cxulieriiiico,  as  tin*  p'i'iiiH  wliicli  Imvo  hooi\ 
tor  cciiturit's   bnricil    within  t\ui  pyriiinids  iind  cutiiconihs  of 
Kfiypt  an*  suid  to  ('(|nul  in  thr  cxuhcraMcc  an<l  HU('<'uh'n<'<5  of 
thi'ir  growth  the  corn-seeds  of  last  year's  iiarvest.     Ihit  as  sun 
and  air  and  light  are  necessary  to  |)ro(hic(!  tliat  niirach',  so  it 
will  be  necessary  tor  you  to  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  tho 
exanij)le  and  by  tho  intorcoiirso   of   your   more  experienced 
neighbours.  I  have  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  numbers 
of  your  yctung  women  have  entered  the  households  of  various 
Canadian   families,   where   they   will    not   only   acquire    tho 
English  language,  which  it  is  most  desirable  you  should  all 
know,  nnd  wliich  they  will  be  abh;  to  teach  their  brothers  and 
sisters, — and    I   trust   I   may    add,    in   course   of  time,  their 
chihlreu — but  will  also  learn  those  lessons  of  domestic  economy 
and   housewifely  neat-hand(!(lness  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  well-b(!ing,  health,  and  (dieerfulness  of  ytmr  homes.     1  am 
also  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  I  have  received  the  best 
accounts  from  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  good  conduct, 
handiness,  and  docility  of  these  young  Ingebors,  Raghnhildas, 
Thoras,  and  Uudruns,  who  I  trust  w  ill  do  credit  to  the  epical 
ancestresses   from    whom   they   have   inherited   their   names. 
Many  of  the  houses  I  have  visited  to-day  bore  evident  signs 
in    their   airiness,   neatness,  and  well-ordered   ai)pearance   of 
possessing  a  housewife  who    had   already   profited   from    her 
contact  with  the  outer  world.      And  while  I  am   upon  this 
subject  there  is  one  practical  hint  which  I  shall  venture  to 
make  to  you.     Every  single  house  I  visited  to-day,  many  of 
them  being  mere  temporary  huts  with  at  the  most  two  small 
chambers,  was  furnished  with  a  large  close  iron  cooking-stove, 
evidently  used  not  merely  for  cooking  purposes,  but  also  for 
heating  the  habitation.     I   believe  that  this  arrangement  is 
anything  but  desirable,  and  that,  ut  all  events  in  those  houses 
where  a  separate  kitchen  cannot  be  obtained,  an  open  fireplace 
should  be  introduced.    I  am  quite  certain  that  if  I  were  to 
come  amongst  you  in  winter  I  should  find  these  stoves  in  full 
operation,  and  every  crevice  in  your  shanties  sealed  up  from 
the  outer  air.     Now  you  are  surrounded  by  an  inexhaustible 


supply  of  the  best  possible  fuel,  whi<di  can  be  obtained  with 
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appliances.  Our  winter  air,  though  sunicicntly  keen,  is 
healthy  and  bracing,  and  a  most  potent  incentivt!  to  physical 
exertion  ;  whereas  the  mephitic  vap<nirs  of  an  overheated, 
(dosely- packed  chamber  paralyse  oiir  physical  as  W(dl  as  our 
mental  activities.  A  constitution  nursed  upon  the  oxyg(;n  of 
our  bright  winter  atmosphere  makes  its  owner  fe(d  as  though 
he  cuuld  toss  about  the  |>ine-tre«'S  in  his  gh'c,  whereas  to  the 
sluggard  simmering  over  his  stove-pi|)(?  it  is  a  h(»rror  and 
a  nameless  hardship  to  put  his  nose  outsi<le  the  door.  1  need 
not  tell  you  that  in  a  country  lik(!  this  the  one  virtue  prt;- 
eminently  necessary  to  every  man  is  self-rtdianc(>,  with  energy 
and  determination  to  conquer  an  inde|»endent  living  for  him- 
s(df,  his  wife  and  children  by  th(^  unassisted  strength  of  his  own 
right  arm.  Unless  each  mend)er  of  tins  settlement  is  possessed 
and  dominated  by  this  feeling,  there  can  be  no  salvation  for 
any  one. 

But,  why  need  I  speak  to  Ictdanders,  to  you  men  and 
women  of  the  grand  old  Nors(»  race,  of  the  necessity  of 
])atience  under  hardship,  courage  in  the  face  of  danger,  dogged 
determination  in  the  i)resence  of  difficulties?  TluMinnals  of 
your  country  are  bright  with  the  records  of  your  forefathers' 
nobhi  endurance.  The  sons  and  daugliters  of  the  men  and 
women  who  crossed  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  open  boats,  and 
})referred  to  mak<i  their  homes  amid  the  snows  and  cinders  of 
a  volcano  rather  than  enjoy  peace  and  plenty  under  the  iron 
sway  of  a  desjjot,  may  afford  to  smile  at  any  one  who  talks  to 
them  of  hardship  or  rough  living  beneath  the  pleasant  shade 
of  these  murmuring  branches  and  beside  the  laughing  ripph.'s 
of  yonder  shining  lake.  The  change  now  taking  place  in 
your  fortunes  is  the  very  o})posite  of  that  which  befell  your 
f"n*efathers.  They  fled  from  their  pleasant  homes  and  golden 
cornfields  into  a  howling  wilderness  of  storm  and  darkness,  ice 
and  lava,  but  you  I  am  welcoming  to  the  healthiest  climate  on 
this  continent,  and  to  a  soil  of  unexampled  fertility,  which 
a  little  honest  industry  on  your  part  will  soon  turn  into  a 
garden  of  ]denty.     Nor  do  we  forg(!t  tluit  no  race  has  a  better 
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ri^ht  to  cMnno  ftiium^Ht  iw  tlimi  yourHclvra,  for  it  is  |irol)iil»ly  U) 
the  liiinlihood  of  tlio  Icclimdic  imvii^iitors  that  tho  worlil  i« 
indchtcfl  for  tlu>  discovery  of  tills  coiitiin'iit.  Iliid  not  Colum- 
bus visited  your  islimd  mid  discovered  in  your  records  ii 
prii(!ticul  iiitd  liltsolute  contirumtiou  of  his  own  brilliant  specul- 
ations in  rcfifiird  to  the  <;xistence  of  iv  westc^rn  liiinl,  it  is 
|M»s8ible  he  nii;i;ht  never  have  had  the  enterprise  to  tenn>t  tlu^ 
unknown  Atlantic.  A}j;ain,  then,  I  welcome  you  to  this 
country — a  country  in  which  you  will  find  yours<'lves  freemen 
Hcrviufj^  no  overlord,  and  beiuf^  no  man's  men  but  your  own; 
oa(di,  master  of  his  own  farm,  liko  tho  ll<lalmen,  and  .Ik>nder8 
of  old  days;  and  nunendx'r  that  in  coniinj^  anionj^st  us,  you 
will  find  yours(dves  associated  with  a  rac(i  both  Kindly-hoartcMl 
and  cognate  to  your  own;  nor  in  bocominj^  Kuf^lishinen  and 
subjects  of  (iue(,'n  Victoria  need  you  for|,'et  your  own  time- 
honoured  customs  or  the  pictiu'cscjiui  annals  of  your  forefathers. 
On  tho  contrary,  I  trust  you  will  continue  to  cherish  for  all 
time  the  heart-stirrin*;  literature  of  your  nation,  and  that  from 
generation  to  generation  your  little  ones  will  continue  to  learn 
in  your  ancient  Sagas  that  industry,  energy,  fortitude,  perse- 
verance, and  stubborn  endurance  have  ever  been  tho  charac- 
teristics of  the  noble  Icelandic  race.  I  have  pledgcsd  my 
personal  credit  to  my  Canadian  friends  on  the  successful 
development  of  your  settlement.  My  warmest  and  most 
aflfectionate  sympathies  attend  you,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  that,  in  spite  of  your  enterprise  being  conducted 
amid  what,  of  necessit*  somewhat  disadvantageous  con- 

ditions, not  only  wil'  ature  prove  bright  and  prosperous, 

but  that  it  will  ^ersally  acknowledg(id   that   a   more 

valuable   accessi  /   the    intelligence,    patriotism,   loyalty, 

industry,  and  strength  of  the  country  has  never  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Dominion. 
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Sl'KKrll  A'l'  TIIK  I'AIJHWHIJ.  MltKAKI'AST  AT  THK  CITY  HALL, 
WINNII'KG.    Si;i"l'F,MBi:il  UU.  1877. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Lord  Dukfkimn  said: — 
Mr.  IVIayor,  your  Honour,  Ladies  and  (Jentlemen, — In  rising 
to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  citizens  of  Winnipeg 
for  crowning  with  this  noblo  entertainment  the  friendly  recap- 
tion 1  have  received  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Manitoba,  I  am  painfully  op[)re8sed  by  the  consideration  of 
the  many  respects  in  which  my  thanks  are  duo  to  you,  and  to  so 
many  other  persons  in  the  province.  From  my  first  landing  on 
your  quays  until  the  present  moment  my  progress  through 
the  country  has  been  one  continual  delight,  nor  has  the 
slightest  liitch  or  incongruous  incident  marred  the  satisfaction 
(tf  my  visit.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  hospitalities  I  have 
enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  your  individual  citizens,  as  well  as  of 
a  multitude;  of  independent  communities,  for  the  tasteful  and 
ing(Uiious  decorations  which  adorned  my  route;  for  the  quarter- 
mile  of  evenly-yoked  oxen  that  drew  our  triumphal  car ;  for 
th(^  universal  proofs  of  your  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  the 
IMother  Country,  and  for  your  perscmal  good-will  towards  Her 
Majesty's  representative.  Above  all  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  evidences  produced,  on  either  hand  along  our  march,  of 
your  prosperous  condition,  of  your  perfe(!t  cimtentment,  of 
your  contldeace  in  your  future  fortunes;  for  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  to  one  in  my  situation,  smiling  cornfields,  cozy 
honu'steads,  the  joyful  faces  of  prosperous  men  and  women, 
iind  the  laughter  of  healthy  children,  are  the  best  of  all 
triumphal  adornments.  (Cheers.)  But  there  are  other  things 
for  which  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  you :  the  beautiful 
weather   you    have   taken   the  precaution    to   provide  for  us 
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during  some  six  weeks  of  |>er|K'tiiiil  eiiin})ing   out,  an  iitteii- 
tion  wbicli  the  niuisnul   phenomenon  of  a  casual  Materspout 
enabled  us  only  the  better  to  ajtpreciate :  and  lastly,  though 
certandy  not   least,  for  not    having  generated  amongst  you 
that  tearful  entity,  "A  Paeilu'  Kailway  (Question,"  at  all  events 
not  in  those  dire  and  tragie  proportions  in  which  I  have  encoun- 
tered it  elsewhere.     (Laughter.)     Of  course  1  know  a  certain 
phase  of  the   railway   question    is  agitating   even   this   com- 
munity, but  it  has  assutned  t    _  mild  character  oi  a  domestic, 
rather   than   that   of  an    inter-])rovincial   controversy.      Two 
distinguished  members,  moreover,  <»f  my  present  (»overnment 
have  been  lately  among  you,  and  ha^e  doubtless  acquainted 
themselves  with  your  views  and  wishes.     It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  that   I   slu)uld  niar  the  hilarious  character  of  the 
present  festival  by  any  untimely  allusions  to  so  grave  a  matter. 
Well,   then,    ladies    and    gentlemen,   what    am    I    to    say 
or  do  in  return  for  all  th(^  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  have 
received  at  your  hands  ?     I  fear  there  is  very  little  that  I  can 
say,  and  scarcely  anything  that  I  can  do,  commensurate  with 
my  obligations.    Stay  :  there  is  one  thing,  at  all  events,  I  think 
that  I  have  already  done,  for  which  I  am  entitled  to  claim 
your  thanks.     You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  great  p)litical 
controversy  has  for  some  time  raged  between  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  State  as  to  which  of  them  is  responsible  for  the 
visitation  of  that  terror  of  two  continents — the  Colorado  bug. 
(Great  laughter.)     The  one  side  is  disposed  to  assert  that  if 
their  opponents    had   never   acceded   to  joower  the  Colorado 
bug  would  never  have  come  to  Canada.    (Laughter.)     I  have 
reason  to  believe,  however,  though  I  know  not  whether  any 
substantial   evidence  has   been  adduced   in  sujoport  of  their 
assertion,  that  my  Government  deny  and   repudiate  having 
had  any  sort  of  concert  or  understanding  with  that  irrepress- 
ible invader.       It  would   be  higidy  unconstitutional  for  me, 
who  am  bound  to  hold  a  perfectly  impartial  balance  between 
the  contending  parties  of  the  State,  to  pronounce  an  oj)iniou 
upon  this   momentous  question.     (Laughter.)      But  however 
disputable  a  point  may  be  the  prime  and  original  authorshij) 
of  the   Colorado  bug,  there  is  one  fact  no  one  will  question, 
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namely,  that   to   the   preseuco  of  tho  Cxovernor  General   in 
]\Ianitoba   is   to   be  attribntcd    tlio   sudden,   total,   otherwise 
unac(!ountable,  and  I  trust  pormament  disappearance,  not  only 
from  this  province,  but  from  the  whole  North-Wost,  of  tho 
infamous  and  unmentionable  "  Hopper"  (loud  laughter),  whoso 
annual  visitations  for  tho  last  seventeen  years  have  proved  so 
distressing  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  entire  region. 
But,  apart  from  being  the  fortunate  instrument  of  conferring 
this  benefit  upon  you,  I  fear  the  only  further  return  in  my 
power  is  to  assure  you  of  my  great  sympathy  with  you  in 
your   endeavours   to  do  justice   to   the   material  advantages 
with  which  your   province  has  been   so   richly  endowed   by 
the   hands  of  Providence,     From  its   geographical   position, 
and   its    peculiar  characteristics,  Manitoba  may  be  regarded 
as   the   keystone   of   that    mighty   arch   of    sister   provinces 
which  spans  the  continent  from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
((Jreat  applause.)     It  was  here  that  Canada,  emerging  from 
her  woods  and  forests,  first  gazed  upon  her   rolling  prairies 
and  unexplored  North-West,  and  learned  as  by  an  unexpected 
revelation,  that  her  historical  territories  of  the  Canadas,  her 
eastern   seaboards   of  New   Brunswick,   Labrador,   and   Nova 
Scotia,   her    Ijaurentian   lakes   and   valleys,   corn   lands   and 
pastures,  though  themselves  more  extensive  than  half-a-dozen 
European  kingdoms,  were  but  the  vestibules  and  antechambers 
to  that  till  then    undreamed-of  Dominion,  whose  illimitable 
dimensions  alike  confound  the  arithmetic  of  the  surveyor  and 
the  veritication  of  the  explorer,     (Great   applause.)      It  was 
lience,  that  counting  her  past  achievements  as  but  the  preface 
and  prelude  to  her  future  exertions  and  expanding  destinies, 
she  took  a  fresh  departure,  received   the   afflatus  of  a  more 
Imperial  inspiration,  and  felt  herself  no  longer  a  mere  settler 
along  the  banks  of  a  single  river,  but  the  owner  of  half  a 
continent,  and   in    the   amplitude  of  lier   possession,  in  the 
wealth  of  her  resources,  in  the  sinews  of  her  material  might, 
the  peer  of  any  power  on  tlie  earth.      (Loud   cheers.)      In 
a   recent   speech   the   ]\Iarij[uis   of   Salisbury  alluded   to   the 
geographical  misconcei)tions  often  engendered  by  the  small- 
ncijs    of    the    maps    upon    whicli    the    iigure    of    the    world 
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is   depicted.      To   this    cause   is    probably    to   bo   attributed 
the  inadequate  uXqq,,  entertained  by  the  best  educated  persons, 
of  the  extent  of  Her  Srajosty's  North  American  possessions. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  correcting  such  a  universal  misappre- 
hension would    be   by  a  summary  of  the  rivers  whicli   flow 
through  them,  for  we  know  that  as  a  poor  man  cannot  afford 
to  live  in  a  big  house,  so  a  small  country  cannot  support  a  big 
river.     Now  to  an  Eng   shman  or  a  Frenchman  the  Severn  or 
the  Thames,  the  Seine  or  the  Khone,  would  appear  consider- 
able streams ;  but  in  the  Ottawa,  a  mere  affluent  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  an  affluent  moreover  which  reaches  the  main  stream 
six  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  we  have  a  river  nearly  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  times  as  big  as 
any  of  them.    But  even  after  having  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
itself  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  pursued  it  across  Lake  Huron,  and 
Lake  Superior  to  Thunder  Bay,  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,  where  are  we  ?     In  the  estimation  of  the 
person  who  has  made  the  journey,  at  the  end  of  all  things 
(laughter) ;  but  to  us,  who  know  better,  scarcely  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  fluvial   systems  of  the   Dominion ; 
for  from  that   spot,  that   is   to  say,   from  Thunder   Bay,  we 
are  able  at  once  to  ship  our  astonished  traveller  on  to  the 
Kaministiquia,  a  river  of  some  hundred  miles  long.     Thence, 
almost  in  a  straight  line,  we  launch  him  on  Lake  Sheban- 
dowan,  Eainy  Lake  and  llainy  Kiver — a  magnificent  stream 
three  hundred  yards  broad  and   a  couple  of  hundred   miles 
long — down  whose  tranquil   bosom  he  floats   into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  where   he  finds   himself  on  a  sheet  of  water 
which,  though  diminutive  as  compared  with  the  inland  seas 
he  has  left  behind  him,  will  probably  be  found  srfliciently 
extensive  to  render  him  fearfully  sea-sick  during  his  passage 
across  it.  (Laughter.)    For  the  last  eighty  miles  of  his  voyage, 
however,  he  will  be  consoled  by  sailing  through  a  succession 
of  land-locked  channels,  the  beauty  of  whose  scenery,  while  it 
resembles,  certainly  excels  the  far-lamed  Thousand  Islands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.     From  this  lacustrine  paradise  of  sylvan  beauty 
we  are  able  at  once  to  transfer  our  friend  to  the  Winnipeg,  a 
river  whose  existence  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  Con- 
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tinent is  in  itself  one  of  Nature's  most  delightful  miracles,  so 
beautiful  and  varied  are  its  rooky  banks,  its  tufted  islands,  so 
broad,  so  deep,  so  fervid  is  the  volume  of  its  waters,  so  vast 
the  extent  of  their  lake-like  expansion,  and  so  tremendous  the 
power  of  its  rapids.  At  last,  let  us  suppose,  we  have  landed  our 
traveller  at  the  town  of  Winnipeg,  the  half-way  house  of  the 
Continent,  the  capital  of  the  Prairie  province,  and  I  trust  the 
future  "  umbilicus "  of  the  Dominion.  (Great  cheering.) 
Having  had  so  much  of  water,  having  now  reached  the  home 
of  the  buffalo,  he  naturally,  like  the  extenuated  Falstaflf, 
"  babbles  of  green  fields  "  (laughter),  and  careers  in  imagina- 
tion over  the  primaeval  grasses  of  the  prairie.  Not  at  all. 
Escorted  by  Mr.  Mayor  and  the  Town  Council,  we  take  him 
down  to  your  quay  and  ask  him  which  he  will  ascend  first, 
the  Ked  River  or  the  Assiniboine :  two  streams,  the  one  five 
hundred  miles  long,  the  other  four  hundred  and  eighty, 
which  so  happily  mingle  their  waters  within  your  city  limits. 
After  having  given  him  a  preliminary  canter  up  these  respec- 
tive rivers,  we  take  him  off  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  an  inland 
sea  three  hundred  miles  long  and  upwards  of  sixty  broad, 
during  the  navigation  of  which  for  many  a  weary  hour  he 
will  find  himself  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  probably  a  good 
deal  more  indisposed  than  ever  he  was  on  the  Lake  of  the 
AVoods,  or  even  the  Atlantic.  (Laughter.)  At  the  north- 
west angle  of  Lake  Winnipeg  he  hits  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  the  gateway  to  the  North- West,  and  the 
starting  point  to  another  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of 
navigable  water,  flowing  nearly  due  east  and  west  between  its 
alluvial  banks.  Having  now  reached  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  our  "  ancient  mariner"  (laughter),  for  by  this  time 
he  will  be  quite  entitled  to  such  an  appellation,  knowing  that 
water  cannot  run  up-hill,  feels  certain  his  aquatic  experiences 
are  concluded.  He  was  never  more  mistaken.  We  imme- 
diately launch  him  upon  the  Arthabaska  and  Mackenzie  rivers, 
and  start  him  on  a  longer  trip  than  any  he  has  yet  undertaken, 
the  navigation  of  the  Mackenzie  river  alone  exceeding  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.  If  he  survives  this  last  experi- 
ence, we   wind   up  his   peregrinations  by   a   voyage   of  one 
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thousaiul  four  bundrod  miles  down  the  Fraser  river,  or,  if  ho 
prefers  it,  the  Thompson  river,  to  Victoria,  in  Vancouver ; 
whence,  liavingf  previously  provided  himself  with  a  first-class 
ticket  for  that  i)urpose,  ho  will  probably  prefer  getting  home 
via  the  Caiuidian  Pacific.  (Hoars  of  laughter.)  Now,  in 
this  enumeration,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country 
are  aware  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  omitted 
thousands  of  miles  of  other  lakes  and  rivers,  which  water 
various  regions  of  the  North- West,  the  Qu'xVppelle  river, 
the  Belly  river,  liake  ]\[anitoba.  Lake  Winnepegosis,  Shoal 
Lake,  and  others,  along  whose  interminable  banks  and 
shores  I  might  have  dragged  and  finally  exterminated  our 
way-worn  guest ;  but  the  sketch  I  have  given  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  and  when  it  is  further  remem- 
bered that  most  of  these  streams  flow  for  their  entire  length 
through  alluvial  plains  of  the  richest  description,  where 
year  after  year  wheat  can  be  raised  without  manure,  and 
without  sensible  diminution  in  its  yield,  and  where  the  soil 
everywhere  presents  the  appearance  of  a  highly  cultivated 
suburban  market  garden  in  England,  enough  iias  been  said 
to  display  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  territories  I 
have  referred  to  and  the  capabilities  they  j)()ssess  of  affording 
happy  and  prosperous  homes  to  millions  of  the  human  race. 
(Loud  applause.) 

But  in  contemplating  the  vistas  thus  opened  to  our  imagina- 
tion, we  must  not  forgot  that  there  ensues  a  corresponding 
expansion  of  our  obligations.  For  instance,  unless  great  care 
is  taken,  we  shall  find,  as  we  move  westwards,  that  the 
exigencies  of  civilisation  may  clash  injuriously  with  the 
prejudices  and  traditional  habits  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
So  long  as  Canada  was  in  the  woods  the  Indian  problem  was 
comparatively  easy,  the  progress  of  settlement  was  slow 
enough  to  give  ample  time  and  opi)ortunity  for  arriving  at  an 
amicable  and  mutually  convenient  arrangement  with  each 
tribe  witli  whom  we  successively  came  into  contact ;  but  once 
out  upon  the  plains,  colonization  will  advance  with  far  more 
rapid  and  ungovernable  strides,  and  it  cannot  fail  eventually 
to  interfere  with  tlie  by  no   means  inexluiustible  sujiply  of 
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huffalo  upon    which  so  many  of   the  Indian  tribes  are  now 
dependent.      Against  this  contingency   it  will    bo  our  most 
urgent  and  imperative  duty  to   take  timely  precautions  by 
inducing  the  red  man,  not  by  undue  pressure,  or  hasty,  or 
ill-considered    interferen(;e,    but    by    precept,    example,    and 
suasion,  by    gifls   of  cattle    and   other   encouragements,    to 
exchange  the  precarious  life  of  a  hunter  for  that  of  a  pastoral 
and  eventually  that  of  an  agricultural  people.     Happily  in  no 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  are  the  relations  existing 
between  the  white  settler  and  the  original  natives  and  masters 
of  the  land  so  well  understood,  or  so  generously  and  hunumely 
interpreted  as  in  Canada,  and,  as  a  consequence,  instead  of 
being  a  cause  of  anxiety  and  disturbance,  th'-.-  i^  dian  tribes  of 
the  Dominion  are  regarded  as  a  valunble  adjunct  to  our  strength 
and  industry.    (Hear,  hear.)     Wherever  I  have  gone  in  the 
province,  and  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  travelled  nearly 
a   thousand  miles    within   your   borders,  I   have    found    the 
Indians  upon  their  several  reserves,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  petty  grievances  of  a  local  character  which  they  thought 
themselves  justified  in   preferring,   contented    and   satisfied, 
upon  the  most  friendly  terms  with  their  white  neighbours, 
and    implicitly   confiding   in    the   good    faith   and    paternal 
solicitude   of  the   Government.      In   some   districts    I   have 
learned  with  pleasure  that  the  Sioux,  who  a  few  years  since 
entered  our  territory  amid  such  sinister  circumstances  — I  do 
not  of  course  refer  to  the  recent  visit  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his 
people,  who,  however,  I  believe,  are  remaining  perfectly  quiet 
— are  not  only  peaceable  and  well-behaved,  but  have  become 
useful  and  hardworking  labourers  and  harvestmen ;  while  in 
the  more  distant  settlements,  the  less  domesticated  bands  of 
natives,  whether  as  hunters,  voyageurs,  guides,  or  purveyors  of 
our   furs   and  game,   prove  an  advantageous  element  in  the 
economical   structure  of  the  colony.     (Applause.)     There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  good  feeling  thus  subsisting 
between  the  red  men  and  ourselves  is  due  to  the  influence 
and  interposition  of  that  invaluable  class  of  men,  the  half- 
breed  settlers  and  pioneers  of  Manitoba  (applause),  who,  com- 
bining as  they  do  the  hardihood,  the  endurance,  and  love  of 
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enterprise  p^enerated  by  the  strain  of  Indian  blood  within 
tlieir  veins,  with  the  civilisation,  the  instrnction,  and  the 
intellectual  power  derived  from  their  fathers,  have  preached 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  good-will  and  mutual  respect,  with 
results  beneficent  alike  to  the  Indian  chieftain  in  his 
lodge,  and  to  the  British  settler  in  his  shanty.  (Applause.) 
They  have  been  the  ambassadors  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  interpreters  of  civilisation  and  its  exigencies  t  the 
dwellers  on  the  prairie,  as  well  as  the  exponent?  ''  the  white 
man  of  the  consideration  justly  due  to  the  susc  ^.libilities,  the 
sensitive  self-respect,  the  prejudices,  the  innate  craving  for 
justice  of  the  Indian  race.  In  fact,  they  have  done  for  the 
colony  what  otherwise  would  have  been  left  unaccomplished, 
and  they  have  introduced  between  the  white  population  and 
tlie  red  man  a  traditional  feeling  of  amity  and  friendship, 
which,  but  for  them,  it  might  have  been  imjiossible  to 
establish.  (Cheers.)  Nor  can  I  pass  by  tlie  humane,  kindly, 
and  considerate  attention  which  has  ever  distinguished  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  its  dealings  with  the  native  popul- 
ation. (Applause.)  But,  though  giving  due  credit  to  these 
influences  amongst  the  causes  which  are  conducing  to  produce 
and  preserve  this  fortunate  result,  the  place  of  honour  must 
be  adjudged  to  that  honourable  and  generous  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  by  successive  Governments  of  Canada  towards 
the  Indian,  and  which  at  this  moment  is  being  superintended 
and  carried  out  with  so  much  tact,  discretion,  and  ability  by 
your  present  Lieutenant  Governor  (applause),  under  which 
the  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  upon  liberal  terms  is  recog- 
nised as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  occupation  of  a  single 
square  yard  of  native  territory.     (Cheers.) 

But  our  Indian  friends  and  neighbours  are  by  no  means 
the  only  alien  communities  in  Manitoba  which  demand 
the  solicitude  of  the  Government  and  excite  our  sympathies 
and  curiosity.  In  close  proximity  to  Winnipeg,  two  other 
communities,  the  Mennonites,*  and  the  Icelanders,!  starting 
from  opposite  ends  of  Europe,  without  concert  or  com- 
munication, have  sought  fresh  homes  within  our  territory : 
*  See  pajie  223.  t  See  pa^e  220. 
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the  one  of  Russian  nati«»nality,  tliongli  of  Gernuin  rao>^" 
moved  by  a  desire  to  escai)e  from  the  obligations  of  a  V 
law  repulsive  to  their  conscience  :  the  other,  bred  amid  the 
snows  and  ashes  of  an  Arctic  volcano,  by  the  hope  of  bettering 
their  material  condition.  Although  I  have  witnessed  many 
sights  to  cause  me  pleasure  during  my  various  progresses 
througli  the  Dominion,  seldom  have  I  beheld  any  spectacle 
more  pregnant  with  prophecy,  more  fraught  with  promise  of  a 
successful  future  than  the  JVIennonite  Settlement.  (Applause.) 
When  I  visited  these  interesting  people  they  had  been  only 
two  years  in  the  j)rovince,  and  yet  in  a  long  ride  I  took  across 
many  miles  of  prairie,  which  but  yesterday  was  al)solutely  bare, 
desolate  and  untenanted,  th(i  home  of  the  wolf,  the  badger,  and 
the  eagle,  I  passed  village  after  village,  homestead  after  home- 
stead, furnished  with  all  the  conveniences  and  incidents  of 
European  comfort,  and  of  a  scientific  agriculture ;  while  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  cornfields  ripe  for  harvest,  and  pastures 
populous  with  herds  of  cattle  stretched  away  to  the  horizon. 
(Great  applause.)  Even  on  this  continent — the  peculiar  theatre 
of  rapid  change  and  progress — there  has  nowhere,  I  imagine, 
taken  place  so  marvellous  a  transformation.  And  yet  when  in 
your  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England,  I  bade 
these  people  welcome  to  their  new  homes,  it  was  not  the  im- 
provement in  their  material  fortunes  that  preoccupied  my 
thoughts.  Glad  as  I  was  to  have  the  power  of  allotting  them 
so  ample  a  portion  of  our  teeming  soil— a  soil  which  seems 
to  blossom  at  a  touch  (cheers),  and  which  they  were  culti- 
vating to  such  manifest  advantage — I  felt  infinitely  prouder 
in  being  able  to  throw  over  them  the  regis  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution (loud  cheers),  and  in  bidding  them  freely  share 
with  us  our  unrivalled  political  institutions,  our  untram- 
melled personal  liberty.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  ourselves  are 
so  accustomed  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  that 
it  scarcely  occurs  to  us  to  consider  and  appreciate  our  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect.  It  is  only  when  we  are  reminded,  by 
such  incidents  as  that  to  which  I  refer,  of  the  small  extent  of 
the  world's  surface  over  which  the  principles  of  Parliamentary 
Government  work  smoothlv  and  harmonionslv,  that  we  are  led 
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to  consider  tlio  exccptioiiul  liiii»j»inoss  of  our  position.  Nor 
WHS  my  visit  to  tli(^  Iccliindic  ('(innuunity  less  siitist'iiotory 
tliiin  tliiit  to  our  Monnonito  fellow-siihjcots.  From  iiccidontiil 
oircumstanocs  I  was  long  since  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
liist<try  and  literature  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  and  the 
kindness  I  once  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Icelandic  people 
in  their  own  island  naturally  induced  me  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  wcdtare  of  this  new  immigration.  When  w*;  take 
into  account  the  secluded  position  of  the  Icelandic!  nation  for 
the  last  thousand  years,  the  uid'avouralde  conditions  of  their 
climate  and  of  their  geograi)hical  sitmition,  it  would  bo  un- 
reas(mable  to  expect  that  a  colony  from  Iccdand  should  exhibit 
the  same  aptitude  for  agricultural  enterprise  and  settlement  as 
would  be  possessed  by  a  people  fresh  from  intinnite  contact 
with  the  higher  civilisation  of  Europe.  In  Iceland  there  are 
no  trees,  no  ccmifields,  no  highways.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  an  Icelander  to  exhibit  an  inspired  proficiency  in  felling 
timber,  ploughing  land,  or  making  roads ;  yet  these  are  the 
three  accomplishments  most  necessary  to  a  colonist  in  Canada. 
But  though  they  start  at  a  disadvantage  in  these  respects,  you 
must  not  underrate  the  capacity  of  your  now  felIow-cf)untrymen. 
They  are  endowed  witli  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  ability  and 
a  quick  intelligence.  They  are  well  educated.  1  scarcely 
entered  a  hovel  at  Gimli  wlii(di  did  not  possess  a  library. 
They  are  well  conducted,  religious,  and  peaceable.  Above  all, 
they  are  docile  and  anxious  to  learn.  Nor,  considering  the 
diflBculty  which  prevails  in  this  country  in  procuring  women 
servants,  will  the  accession  of  some  hundreds  of  bright,  good- 
humoured,  and  though  perhaps  inexperienced,  yet  willing 
Icelandic  girls, anxious  for  employment,  be  found  a  disadvantage 
to  the  resident  ladies  of  the  country.  Should  the  dispersion  of 
these  young  people  lead  in  course  of  time  to  the  formation  of 
more  intimate  and  more  tender  ties  than  those  of  mere  neigh- 
bourhood between  the  Canadian  population  and  the  Icelandic 
colony,  I  am  safe  in  predicting  that  it  will  not  prove  a  matter 
of  regret  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.   (Applause.) 

And,  gentlemen,  in  reference  to  this  point  I  cannot  help 
remarking  with  satisfaction  the  extent  to  which  a  community 
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of  interests,  the  sense  of  l»oin<j^  enpij^cd  in  ii  eoimiinii  under- 
taking, the  obvious  degree  in  uliicli  tlie  pntsix-rity  of  uny 
one  )nan  is  a  piin  to  his  neighhnurs,  have  nnialganiuted 
the    various    sections  of    the    popuhition    of    this    provinct^, 
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patriotic,  closely  wtdded,  and  uintetl  wuole.  in  no  part  ol 
Canada  have  I  found  a  better  feiding  prevailing  between 
all  classes  and  scfitions  of  the  coiuniunity.  Nor,  I  am  happy 
to  think,  is  this  good  fellowshii*,  upon  which  I  have  so 
much  cause  to  congratulate  you,  conlliu'd  either  within  tho 
limits  of  the  ])rovince,  or  even  within  thos(!  of  the  Dominion. 
Nothing  struck  me  more*  on  my  way  through  St.  l*aul,  in  tho 
United  States,  than  the  sympathetic  manmu'  in  whicli  the  in- 
habitants of  that  flourishing  city  alluded  to  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  Canada  and  tho  North- West,  and  on  arriving  here 
I  was  equally  struck  by  finding  oven  a  more  exuberant  coun- 
terpart of  those  friendly  sentiments,  (dreat  a[)plause.)  'J'ho 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Quite;  independently  of  the  genial 
intercourse  promoted  by  neighliourhood  and  the  growth  of 
commercial  relations,  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  tho  two 
populations  is  cn^ated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  are  both 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  world-wide  importance  ;  that  they 
are  both  organised  corps  in  tho  ranks  of  humanity,  the  wings 
of  a  great  army  inarching  in  lino  on  a  level  front ;  that  they 
are  both  engaged  in  advancing  the  standards  of  civilisation 
westwards;  and  that  for  many  a  year  to  come  they  will  bo 
associated  in  the  task  of  converting  the  breadths  of  prairie 
that  stretch  between  them  and  the  setting  sun  into  one  vast 
paradise  of  international  peace,  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
material  plenty.  (Great  cheering.)  Between  two  communities 
thus  occupied  it  is  impossible  that  amity  and  loving-kindness 
should  not  be  begotten.  But  it  will,  })erhaps,  be  asked,  how 
can  I,  who  am  the  natural  and  oflicial  guardian  of  Canada's 
virtue,  mark  with  satisfaction  such  dangerously  sentimental 
proclivities  towards  her  seductive  neighbour.  I  will  reply  by 
appealing  to  those  experienced  matrons  and  chaperones  I  see 
around  mo.  They  will  tell  you  that  when  a  young  lady 
expresses  her  frank  admiration  for  a  man,  when  she  welcomes 
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liis  iij»)»r<ta('Ii  with  nticoiistniiiuMl  pleasure,  orossos  the  room  to 
sit  l)csi(l('  liiin,  |ir«'ss('s  liiin  to  join  her  picnic,  praises  liiiii  to 
her  I'riends,  tliere  is  not  tlie  slightest  leiir  of  her  ulVections 
having   been  snrrejttitioiisly  entrap|)e(l   hy  the  fj;ay  deceiver, 
(lioud    hiuj^hter.)     On   tho  contrary,  it   is  when   she  can  l»o 
Bcar<'ely  bron^^ht  to  mention  his  name  (h)U(l  hin^hter),  when 
bh(!  avoids  his  society,  when  slio  alhuh'S  to  him  with  malice 
and  disparagement,  that    real  «lan<j:er  is    to  he  appreliende(l. 
(Laufi; liter.)     No,  no!     tJanada   hoth  loves  and  admires    tho 
United   States,  hut    it   is    with   tho   fricnidly,  frank  aU'ection 
which    a    heart-whoh*    stately   maiden    feids    for    souk^    hig, 
boisterous,  hohbledshoy  of  a  cousin,  fresh  from  school,  and 
elate  with  animal  spirits  and  fjjood  nature.      8ho  knows  he 
is  stron<^er  and  more  muscular  than  herself,  has  lots  of  pocket 
money  (lan<i;hter),  can  smoke  cigars,  and  "h)af  around"  in 
public    places   in   an   ostentatious    manner  forbidthni  to   tho 
decorum  of   her   own   situation.     (Laughter.)      She   admires 
him  for  his  bigness,  strength,  and  j)ros})erity.     She  likes  to 
hear  of  his  punching  tho  heads  of  other  boys.     (Laughter.) 
She  anticipates  and  will   be  proud  of  his  future  success  in 
life,  an<l  both  likes  him  and  laughs  at  him  for  his  affectionate, 
loyal,   though   somewhat    patronising   friendship   for   herself. 
(Great   langht(!r.)      But   of    no   nearer   connection   does  she 
dr(>am,  nor  does   his  bulky  image  for  a  moment  disturb  her 
virginal  meditations,    (iianghter.)     Li  a  world  a])art,  secluded 
from    all   extraneous  influences,    nestling  at  tho  feet   of  her 
majestic  IMother,  Canada  dreams  her  dream,  and  forebodes  her 
destiny — a   dream   of  ever-broadening  harvests,    multiplying 
towns  and  villages,  and  expanding  j)astures,  of  constitutional 
self-government,   and  a  contederated  Empire;    of  page  after 
page  of  honourable  history,  added  as  her  contribution  to  the 
annals   of  the  ]\rother   Country    and    to    tho   glories   of   the 
JJritish  race  ;  of  a  ])orpotuation  for  all  tinu'  Uj)on  this  continent 
of  that  temperate  and   well-balanced  system  of  Government, 
which    eombinos    in  one    mighty   whole,  as  tho  eternal   pos- 
session of  all  Englishmen,  the  brilliant  history  and  traditions 
of  the  past,  with  the  freest  and  most  untrammelled  liberty  of 
action  in  the  future.     (Great  cheering.) 
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Ladies  autl  griith-men,  I  have  now  dttnc  I  have  to  tliauk 
you  for  lli(t  pati<'n('('  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me, 
and  once  again  for  tiu;  many  kinchiesses  you  hav(*  done 
Lady  Dnill'eriu  and  mys«df  during  our  stay  among  you.  Most 
heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  upon  all  that  you  are  doing, 
au<l  upon  the  glori(tus  prospc^ct  of  prosperity  which  is  open- 
ing out  (m  every  side  of  you.  Though  elsewhen»  \\\  the 
Dominion  stagnation  of  traile  and  eommerct^  has  (diecked  for  a 
year  or  two  the  gcmeral  advance  of  Canada,  here  at  least  you 
have  escaped  the  efl'eets  of  such  sinister  incidents ;  for  your 
welfare  being  based  upon  the  most  S(did  of  all  foundaticms,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  you  are  in  a  ])osition  to  pursue  the  even 
tenour  of  your  way  untrouble(l  by  those  alternations  of  fortune 
wiiich  disturb  the  world  of  trade;  and  manufacture.  You  have 
been  blessed  with  an  abundani  harvest,  and  soon  I  trust  will  a 
railway  come  to  carry  to  those  who  need  it  the  surplus  of  your 
prodiu^e,  now — as  my  own  eyes  have  witnessed — imprisoned 
in  your  storehouses  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 
May  the  expanding  finances  of  the  country  soon  place  the 
fJovernment  in  a  ])osition  to  gratify  your  just  and  natural 
expectations.    ((Jreat  cheering.) 
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SPKKCII  AT  TIIF,  MKK'l'IXa  OF  TlIK  AMKIMCAN  OKOmiAPIIK'Ari 
SOtMKTV  AT  LTllCKKIUNa  HALL,  NKW  YOllK.   JANUAItY  .'51. 

1878. 

Loill)  DllT'KUIX  Hiiiil : — 3Ir.  President,  Liuliesuud  Gentlemen, 
In  rising  to  respond  to  the  kind  oltserviitions  which  liiivo 
been  niiidt*  in  my  repud  by  ycjur  President  and  the  other 
j;enth;nien  who  have  u(hh('ss((d  you,  I  urn  disturbed  by  con- 
tendin{^  eonsidenitions.  On  the  on(*  hiind,  I  feel  that  I  hiivo 
no  rij^iit  whatever  to  intervene  in  the  present  discussion;*  on 
the  other,  I  am  naturally  desirons  to  express  my  deep  sense  of 
t'iio  honour  conferred  upon  nie  by  so  friiiiidly  a  reception.  It 
is  trne  I  onco  sailc<l  towards  the  north,  and  got  as  near  the 
pole  as  Washington  is  to  Ottawa;  but  the  voya<^o  was  as  fruit- 
less as  that  of  the  Peri  to  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  possessed 
but  one  feature  in  eomm(»n  with  the  ex[>e(litions  of  more  serious 
explorers,  nanudy,  that  I  had  to  turn  back  again.  (lianghter.) 
Witii  the  exception  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  an 
nnfrequented  section  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  it  was  barren  both  of 
scientific  results  and  of  personal  adventure.  I  am,  therefore, 
really  no  more  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  u^xtn  any  of 
the  interesting  topics  which  have  been  discussed  to-night  tiian 
a  lifidong  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  and  consequently  I  sludl 
al>stain  from  doing  so.  There  is,  indeed,  one  character  in 
which  I  can  claim  aibnission  to  your  halls,  nanudy,  that  of  a 
Fellow  of  the  Iloyal  (leographical  Society  of  England ;  for  wo 
well  know  that  geographers  are  brotl>ers  all  the  world  over. 
For  the  geographer,  the  political  and  the  ethnological  lines  of 
demarcation  by  which  nationalities  are  divided  do  not  exist. 
All  countries  are  to  him  what  Italy  in  former  days  was  once 
*  Oil  a  iilan  fur  tlio  exploration  of  tlie  Aictic  Ocean. 
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privation  ami  ileafh  in  the  eansc!  of  science,  ami  in  the  hope  of 
l>riii^'ini^  to  the  Jvno\vleil;;e  of  niankiml  those  secret  re;j:ions  of 
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the  earth  which  (Jod  has  pn-parcd  from  everlastin;L,'  for  tl 
haltitatioii  or  adviiMta;^e  of  the  liiiman  race.  (Loud  ap|iIanso.) 
And  in  no  part  of  the  world  on<,dit  maritime  adventure  to 
bu  held  in  hi;j;her  honour  than  on  that  continent  which  \n 
indebted  for  its  ori^j^inal  birth,  as  it  wore,  and  its  jtresent 
jj^lorions  existence  to  the  heroic  (larin;jf  of  the  greatest  navi- 
};ator  that  ever  trimmed  ii  sail  or  took  a  bearin;^.  As  a 
i'ellow-;^eo<;rapher,  therefore,  I  beo;  to  exi)ress  to  yoU  my 
warmest  sympathies  and  most  respectful  admiration.  And 
proud  am  1  to  tliink  that  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
])owers  of  the  world  have  been  so  intimately  ussociate(l  in 
thoso  Arctic  expcilitions,  which  by  common  consent  are  justly 
regarded  as  tin*  most  heroic,  if  not  the  most  successful, 
of  any  which  have  been  undertaken.  (Applause.)  I  can 
tissiire  you  that  in  (Jreat  Ihitain  tin;  munes  of  K'ane  and 
JIayes  and  Hall  are  as  familiar  and  honoured  household  words 
aa  aro  those  of  Franklin  and  Belcher  and  JFctUuro  in  this 
country  ;  and  never  will  either  the  navy,  the  [>eo[)le,  or  tho 
(Jueen  of  Englaml,  forgot  how  the  United  States  recoven.'d, 
refitted,  and  returned  across  the  ocean  the  poor  old  battered 
Resolute  to  t!u»  port  from  whiidi  she  sailed.  ^^lany  and  strong 
aa  are  the  bonds  of  sympathy  which  unite  (Ireat  IJritain  to 
America,  none,  jxM'haps,  have  engendered  nioro  affectionate 
sentiments  between  the  two  countries  than  those  derive(l  from 
our  united  eft'orts  to  penetrate  the  Arctic  regitnia,  and,  as  I 
may  now  add,  the  reeessea  of  Central  Africa.  But,  after  all, 
I  feel  I  am  really  here  in  another  capacity.  You  are  aware 
that  when  the  great  sea  captain,  Christopher  Cohunbus,  to 
whom  I  have  made  allusion,  returned  to  the  Court  of  Ferdinand, 
he  brought  with  him  in  chains  stneral  captive  Indian  chiefs  as 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  his  achievements  and  as  specimens  of 
the  strange  nationalities  he  had  discovered.     To-night  your 
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<lis('ussion  luis  been  eoueerned  with  those  i<!y  regions  wliich  lie 
beneath  Arcturus,  and  retleet  the  rosy  radiance  of  the  Aurora ; 
and  if  Chi(^f  Justice  Daly  has  now  led  me  captive  to  your 
presence,  it  is  only  because  he  wished  to  parade  before  your 
eyes  a  potentate  whose  sceptre  touches  the  pole,  and  who  rules 
over  a  larger  area  of  snow  than  any  monarch.  (Laughter.) 
In  one  respect  alone  does  my  condition  differ  from  that  of 
the  prisoners  of  Columbus.  When  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Spain  the  gentle  Isabella  commanded  their  manacles  to  be 
struck  from  off  their  limbs,  but  the  chains  I  wear  have  been 
forged  around  my  heart  by  the  cour*^^esy,  kindness  and  con- 
sideration I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  fetters  even  your  imperial  mandate 
would  be  po^^erless  to  loose.     (Great  ajjplause.) 
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SPEECH  IN  GREEK  IN  REPLY  TO  AN  ADDRESS  IN  THE  SAME 
LANGUAGE  PRESENTED  BY  THE  GOVERNORS,  PRINCH'AL 
AND  FELLOWS  OF  'JHE  UNIVERSITY  OP  McGILL  COLLEGE, 
MOiNTREAL.     FEJ'.RUARY  13.     1878. 

Lord  DufFEKIN  said  :~Tu>  'E-mardrr},  Tot9  "ApxovcTi,  Kcd  Tot? 

Kal  dvSpe<;  Xoyioi,  irdvra  uKiJKoa  to,  irpo'i  e/xe  ovt(o<;  ')(api4vT(a<i 
\€)(6evTa,  fMokicTTa  Be  X"-^P^  aKpoaad/xevo'i  fiev  Td  ^dey/xma 
tt)?  'ATTt«?)9  7\a;TT??s',  ivOvfiov/j,evo<i  8e  tou?  e/xov^  eiraivovi  Tot<s 
nXarwi/o?  Kal  ^rjfjboaOevovi  pij/xacri  XeXe^Oai.  Toiyapovv  Kal 
ifiol  ^ovXofievb)  vvv  av  el'ij  fiy)  on  he  oXiywv  vfuv  evxapt-^nelv, 
uXXa  Kut,  Trpocrenreip  ti  rcov  iv  tovtm  tu>  Katpw  irpoai^Kovroiv 
uKova-ai.  "lUiov  yap  Tot<?  Br)  (oa-rrep  e/xoiye  irepl  rci  ttoXitiko, 
TTucrwi  Tat  r]fiepa<i  7rpay/j,aTevo/u.euoi<i  Kal  Tevrdi^ovai,  dvdiraua-L'i 
earlv  ovSe/xia  tmv  avvexMV  Xvnoiv  Kal  ^povTiBcov,  rj  rov  Bovirov 
iav  iv  Tjj  Xt]6r]  top  tov  Koa/xov  Kal  Tr)v  KXayyr/v  tmv  avrov 
trpayixdroiv,  dXXore  fxev  eKrpeTrofj^evoc  eiV  rd  dXar)  to,  'AKaBrjfiiKd, 
dXXore  B'  iv  rep  fiapfiapivw  BaireBw  t?}?  arod'i  TrepiTraTov  ttoiov- 
fievoi,  aWct)?  re  Kal  ra?  TraXatd'i  iKel  ^iXoTT^ra?  dvaveov/xevoi. 
AXXa  yap  Tt?  ovk  av  rep^Oeit]  Tavri]v  ttjv  y/xepov  iarlav  tj}? 
fiovaiKPj'i  Kal  Trj<;  ei'pj/V?/?  opwv  Kal  aKoirwv;  Ov /xev  ovv — ware 
irdaav  Xeyeiv  ttjv  dXrj6eiav—Ti<i  ovk  dv  ^ovXijdeir]  Bevpo  a-Tpco- 
(f)dadai,  Kal  avv  Tot9  ^tXraToi?  iv0dBc  fielvai  rcov  fiadrjixdTwv 
iraawv  rwv  av^7]ae(i)v  del  auvaTToXavawv  ; 

Ou  ixrjv  dXX"  ovBe  irepl  ravra  rd  vo)]^iara  vvv  Brj  BiuTpi'/Seiv 
efioiye  irpeTret,  &>?  tm  i^eaTMTi  iirl  Xeco  veaviov  09  ye  ov  /novov 
TrpoXafM^dveTat  ijBr)  Tf;9  oBov  rrj'i  ..pb<i  t^v  re  Bo^av  Kal  ttjv 
evBaifxovlav  <j)epovc7]<;,  dXXd  Kat,  are  Brj  ovKeri  reXeo^  mv,  iroXXoJv 
irpoaBelrai  virrjperrj/xdTwv  o'iwv  tovto  to  TraveTriar/jficov  d^iov/xev 
Trapaaxelv.     Ovtcos  vvv  Bt)  twv  TrpayfidTwv  KadeaT(OT(ov,  ei  Kal 
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rovTO  TO  BiBaaKaXelov  ovk  eaO^  ottws"  ov  iraaiv  fiev  tov  Ovfjibv 
iyeipei,  ware  Ka\a<i  eXTTi'Sa?  Xa/i/3ui>et,v  irepl  t?}?  TruTpiBo^;,  i^iol  hk 
fievToi,  TTupa  Toi'v  aWov^;  /xvijfioveuTeov,  otl  to  Kpcno^;  t?}?  KavaSr;? 
TO  p,eK\ov  ovTOt  01  viot,  elaiv,  Koi  oTi  tovtov^,  y^povov  yevofiivov, 
Be/jaei,  wv  epycov  i]/Meh  vvv  TV'y)(iivofiev  vTrdp^ovTe'^,  Tama 
fjLeya\eLOTep(ji)<i  e^epyd^eaOat,  Kal  TeXeiv.  TovToa  Bi],  /caretSoTe*? 
iw  ivddhe  Tr;!/  (TttovBijv  ainwv  Kal  ttjv  evirpayiav  ev  tj/  tcoi^ 
eTriTrjBev/idTcov  TrdvTcov  yaXeTrf)  elaoBw,  Bwijaofieda  TTiaTeveiv  Kal 
6apcraXe(i)<i  to  koivov  KaToXeLTreiv. 

OvKovv  TavTa  vojil^wv,  "fl  avBpe^  Ti/j,ia)TaT0i,  TroXXrjv  ydpiv 
eytoye  vfilv  olBa  Kal  6(f)elX(o  otl  eTaipov  Tyf  vfxoiv  avvovaiaf  ip,e 
K€-^et poTovi']KaTe.  ^Clv  /xev  yap  €tmv  iv  'O^oi^tot?  Bu'jyayov  rj^dv 
ael  fiv/jficov  yeyivrj/xai,  o)?  iv  tm  /Sup  TOiV  oX/BKOTaToyp,  ovB'  eVt 
Kal  vvv  ovBev  aXX'  ovofia  to,  oyTa  TavTa  fiaXXov  irpof  rjBovrjv 
daTrd^eTai,  y  to  t»}?  Tpo(f)l/xov  jXT^Tpo^i.  'YavTrjv  dpa  tyjv  Tifj,i]V  o)? 
eycoye  irepl  irXeia-Tov  iron^aufjievo^  V7roa')(ea0at  TreptTTov  i)v  dv. 

'^Ey  Be  etro'i  Xolttov  p.ot  elirelv,  virep  t>}?  re  evyevov<i  dvda-<7r)<; 
Kal  TOV  kfiov  oIkov  7ravT6<i  otl  ;\;«pty  e')(ovaLV  v/xlv  TroXXrjv  S)V 
Trdarj  Trpodu/xia  els  avToix;  ey^^wy  e^dey^aa-de,  09  iv  auTOi?  re  Kal 
6fioL(o<;  iv  vjMV  eW  0  ©eo?  TeXeaeiev. 
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The  following-  is  a  translatic^i  of  this  speech  : — 
I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure,  Mv.  President,  and 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  to  all  the  courteous  things 
you'  have  said  of  me.  It  has  given  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
hear  the  accents  of  the  Attic  tongue ;  and  I  can  never  think 
without  emotion  of  the  commendation  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me  in  the  language  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  You 
will  allow  me  to  couple  with  this  expression  of  my  thanks 
a  few  words  not  perhaps  unfitting  to  be  spoken  here  and  now. 
For  those  who,  like  myself,  are  incessantly  occupied  with 
public  affairs,  there  can  be  no  such  relief  from  the  cares  and 
{inxieties  of  political  life  as  is  to  be  found  in  shutting  out  the 
din  of  the  passing  hour  and  the  noises  of  the  world,  at  one 
time  by  turning  aside  into  the  groves  of  the  academy,  at 
another  by  pacing  the  marble  pavements  of  the  porch,  to 
renew  in  the  one  or  the  other  ancient  ties  of  friendship. 
Certainly  no  one  can  fail  to  rejoice  when  he  beholds  this  quiet 
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abode  of  letters  and  of  peace.  Nay,  if  the  whole  truth  must 
be  told,  who  would  not  be  glad  to  tarry  here — here  in  sweet 
converse  with  vahnMl  friends  to  share  in  and  to  enjoy  tho 
progress  of  all  useful  knowledge  and  of  true  science? 

Nevertheless,  I  must  not  dally  too  long  with  such  reflectiims, 
remembering  tliat  1  administer  the  government  of  a  young 
nation  which  is  just  entering  resolutely  on  the  paths  which 
l(;ad  to  glory  and  to  prosperity,  and  which,  not  yet  having 
attained  its  full  stature,  has  need  of  many  services  such  as  wo 
believe  this  University  fitted  to  render  it.  In  the  actual 
condition  of  our  affairs  everyone  must  deeply  feel  how  close 
the  connection  is  between  this  great  institution  of  learning 
and  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  country — and  I  most  of  all  am 
conscious  that  in  these  yiiuths  I  see  the  future  strength  of 
Canada.  Upon  them,  in  the  due  course  of  time,  it  will  devolve 
to  take  up  and  to  carry  forward  to  grander  results  the  wcjrk 
now  entrusted  to  our  hands.  As  we  now  behold  their  zealous 
industry,  and  their  success  in  pressing  up  the  steep  and  narrow 
way  which  leads  to  all  sound  learning,  we  must  feel  that  wo 
may  implicitly  rely  upon  them,  and  that  we  may  confidently 
leave  the  commonwealth  to  such  inheritors. 

It  is  with  considerations  such  as  these,  most  honourable 
gentlemen,  that  I  tender  you  the  thanks  I  owe  you  for  admit- 
ting me  into  your  fellowship.  I  recall  the  years  which,  when 
a  youth,  I  passed  at  Oxford  as  the  happiest  of  my  life,  nor  can 
any  name  fall  more  sweetly  upon  our  ears  than  that  of  Alma 
Mater.  It  is  but  natural  then  that  I  should  prize  and  promise 
to  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  the  honour  you  have  conferred 
upon  me. 

One  word  more  let  me  add  on  behalf  of  my  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin,  and  of  my  family,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  good  wishes  you  have  so  cordially  lavished  upon 
us ;  may  God  grant  you  all  the  happiness  you  have  asked  of 
Him  for  us. 
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XXXIII. 

SPKECII  AT  THE  BANQUET  AT  THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL,  MON- 
TIIEAL.     FEHHUARY  14.  1B78. 

In  ivply  to  the  toast  of  liis  health,  Lord  Dufferin  said : — 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gciutleinen, — Before  attempting  to  express 
to  you  the  deep  gratitude  I  feel,  not  only  for  the  kind  reeej)- 
tion  you  have  given  to  the  mention  of  my  name,  but  still  more 
for  the  round  of  honours  and  hospitalities  with  whieh  I  have 
been  greeted  during  the  present  week,  there  is  a  littl'^  matter 
of  business,  which,  since  it  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Consul 
General  of  the  United  States,  I  feel,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  me  to  mention,  in  order  that  once  for  all  I  nuiy 
reply  to  a  query  which  has  been  put  to  me  by  almost  every 
friend  who  has  heard  of  my  recent  visit  to  Washington.  Well, 
then,  gentlemen — No  !  I  have  not  brought  them  back  in  my 
portmanteau.  (Laughter.)  Our  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
fish  money  were  not  handed  to  me  across  the  counter  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  many  persons  imagine  to 
have  been  the  case.  (Laughter.)  What  is  more,  I  did  not 
even  ask  for  them,  nor  look  as  if  I  wanted  them,  or  indeed 
as  if  I  knew  anything  about  them.*  (Great  laughter.)  And 
in  assuming  this  attitude  of  reserve,  I  am  sure  I  consulted 
the  delicacy  of  your  feelings.  Some  of  those  present — I  trust 
not  many,  for  money  is  difficult  to  come  by  in  these  hard 
times  (laughter) — occupy  the  position  of  creditors.  Well, 
how  do  they  demean  themselves  in  such  circumstances  ? 
Why,  however  resolutely  they  may  be  disposed  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  the  fraudulent  debtor,  when  they  see 
the   man   who   owes   them   money,   scraping   together   every 

*  liord  Duflerin's  recent  visit  to  Wasliinpiton  had  been  in  connection  with 
Canada's  Fishery  claims  aj^aiust  the  United  States. 
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cutting  down   the   allowances  of  his   younger   brothers   and 
sisti-rs,  stoppintr  liis  children's  schoolintr,  and  talkinjr,  as  if 
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he  really  meant  it,  of  curtailing  his  own  daily  consum])tion 
of  cigars  and  cocktails  (great  laughter),  they  naturally  feel  it 
would  be  impious  to  trouble  the  serenity  or  to  embarrass  the 
self-respect  of  so  right-mindtnl  a  personage  by  dunning  him  f(U' 
payment.     (Renewed  laughter.)     If  a  creditor  runs  up  against 
such  a  one  in  the  street  he  slinks  down  the  nearest  alley,  or 
shirks  behind  a  shop  door  rather  than  disturb,  by  his  own 
obnoxious  and  compromising  presence,  the  self-satislicd  cogi- 
tations of   so   much   virtue.     (Loud    laughter.)     Well,  then, 
gentlemen,  that  was  exactly  the    conduct  I  pursuiMl  during 
my  visit   to  the    States.     I   was   perpetually  hiding   behind 
doors  (laughter)  and  running  round  street  corners  (laughter), 
so  satisfactory  did  I  find  the  public  tcMuper  in  regard  to  our 
little  matter ;  nor  did  I  move  a  muscle  of  my  countenance 
when  I  was  confidentially  informed  by  an  enterprising  news- 
paper interviewer  how  Ueneral  Benjamin  Butler,  and  other 
influential  personages,  had  been  overheard  to  propose  the  sabs 
by  auction  of  the   furniture  of  the  Treasury   Buildings   at 
Washington    rather   than    that    the   Great   llepnblic   should 
remain   an    instant   longer   in   the   debt  of  Canada.     (Great 
laughter.)     AtuI  yet  I  did  not  altogether  refrain  from  di})lo- 
matic   action.     When   asked   by  the   Secretary   of  State   to 
dinner,  I  ostentatiously  abstained  from  taking  fish  (roars  of 
laughter),  a  demonstration  the  force  of  which  ]\Ir.  Evarts  met 
and   acknowledged,   by  the  maintenance  of  a   precious   and 
pregnant  silence   (laughter)   on   the   subject  of  the   Halifax 
award.     Now,  some  uninstructed    gentleman   might  imagine 
this  silence  to  have  been  of  ominous  import.      Such  an  in- 
ference only  shows  how  ignorant  some  people  are  of  the  subtle 
manner  in  which  the  representatives  of  great  nations  inter- 
change ideas.     (Laughter.)     Ambassadors  do  not  dispute  like 
washerwomen  across   a  tub.     (Great   laughter.)     When  they 
meet  they  imitate   the   lofty  reticence  of  those   two  famous 
augurs  of  ancient    Komc,  a  nod,  a  wink,  a  demi-mot,  or,  as 
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upon  this  of'ciision,  no  word  at  all,  (tonvoys  tli<^  most  iinportiitit 
(l(!cisi()ns.  (Lanjijhtcr.)  In  i\Ir.  Evart's  taciturnity  I  read, 
as  all  of  you  would  have  done,  a  rcfcrcnco  to  the  aucicnt 
(ircok  ajiotlu'gm,  "  Speech  is  silver,  but  sihiuco  is  gold,"  and 
by  renuiiniuf]^  s})eochless  Mr.  Evarts  wished  me  to  understand 
that  not  only  did  ho  intend  to  j)ay  up  like  a  man,  but  that 
he  intended  to  pay  up  in  gold  like  a  gentleman  (groat 
cheering  and  laughter) ;  and  the  President  himself  has  con- 
firmed this  solenni  undertaking  of  his  ]Ministry  by  handing 
over  to  mo  his  own  son  as  a  hostage,  though,  to  save  appear- 
ances, in  the  guise  of  a  friendly  visitor.  IJut  we  have  had  a 
narrow  escape.  If,  by  a  stroke  of  Machiavellian  policy,  ho 
had  only  substituted  his  daughter,  wo  are  so  gallant  that  I 
believe  we  would  have  kept  the  young  lady  and  let  the 
money  go.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  disposed  of  the  only  serious 
matter  before  us,  we  can  afford  to  make  a  night  of  it,  and 
in  order  that  you  may  do  so  the  more  agreeably,  I  will 
hasten  to  conclude  the  task  your  kindness  has  imposed  upon 
me.  And  yet,  before  I  sit  down,  I  cannot  help  desiring  to 
express,  more  fully  than  I  have  yet  had  an  o])p()rtuuity  of 
doing,  my  very  deep  sense  of  the  extraordinary  kindness  1  am 
receiving  at  your  hands.  For  an  entire  week  myself,  njy 
family,  my  friends,  my  staff,  my  household,  have  been  the 
guests  of  your  city,  lodged  in  a  palace,  and  welcomed  to  a 
series  of  entertainments  of  unparalleled  splendour  and  interest. 
The  Beauty  of  the  province  has  decked  itself  in  its  most 
irresistible  charms  to  grace  the  occasion.  Such  a  prolonged 
ovation  has  seldom  been  extended,  I  believe,  to  the  head  of 
any  executive,  and,  if  a  proof  were  wanting  of  your  loyalty  to 
our  Sovereign,  it  would  be  found  in  this  succession  of  graceful 
courtesies  to  one  whose  only  claim  to  your  consideration  is  the 
fact  of  his  being  her  representative.  (Cheers.)  For,  gentle- 
men, God  forbid  that  1  should  mistake  for  a  moment  the 
significance  of  these  glorious  demonstrations.  Unless  intended 
to  exhibit  your  devotion  to  the  throne  and  person  of  our 
gracious  Queen, — your  reverence  for  the  constitution  under 
which   you   live, — they   would   be   empty,   meaningless,  and 
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vain.  (Apphuise.)  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  1  could 
either  enjoy  or  accept  tiieni.  (Cheers.)  It  nniy  bo,  however, 
and  it  would  be  aflectation  on  my  [)art  to  ignore  the  fact, 
that  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature  have  invested  the 
])res(!nt  festival  with  a  characttu'  more  personal  to  myself  than 
those  with  which  I  have  been  hitherto  so  frequently  greeted. 
(Applause.)  It  is  probably  for  the  last  time  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  finding  myself  in  your  presence,  and  although  I 
dislike  extremely  touching  upon  any  egotistical  toi)ic,  such  a 
rellection  naturally  evokes  within  my  mind  numy  and  many  a 
regret.  ((Jreat  a[)plause.)  During  a  period  of  six  years  I 
have  fre(jueutly  come  amongst  you,  mingled  witii  your  society, 
taken  part  in  your  sports  ami  pastimes,  interested  myself 
with  your  aftairs  and  business,  become  one  with  you  in 
thought  and  feeling,  and  never  have  I  received  at  your 
hands,  whether  in  my  public  or  in  my  private  capacity, 
anything  but  the  kindest  consideration,  the  most  indulgent 
sympathy,  and  the  warmest  welcome.  (Cheers.)  1  have 
known  many  of  you  long  and  intimately  enough  to  have 
watched  your  little  children  grow  up  into  young  men  and 
maidens,  your  maidens  into  wives  and  mothers;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  amongst  those  I  see  around  me  with  whose 
domestic  joys  and  sorrows  I  have  not  l)een  permitted  to  sym- 
pathise. And  what  is  still  more  significant,  thit:  brief  period, 
hardly  exceeding  a  lustrum,  has  enabled  me  to  mark  the 
extensicm  of  your  city,  the  multiplication  of  your  public 
buildings,  of  your  churches  and  of  your  charitable  institutions. 
But,  best  of  all,  it  will  have  been  during  my  administration 
of  your  aftairs,  and  under  my  nominal  auspices,  that  have 
been  laid,  in  the  widening  and  the  perfecting  of  the  Laurentian 
navigation,  the  ineradicable  foundations  of  your  future  pro- 
sperity, nay,  of  your  commercial  supremacy  and  absolute 
dominion  over  the  north-eastern  section  of  America,  ((xrcat 
cheering.)  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ties  that  liave  been 
so  deeply  rooted,  ties  that  have  been  consecrated  by  such 
endearing  reminiscences,  can  never  fail  or  wither ;  and  to  my 
dying  day  I  shall  remember  with  feelings  which  cannot  be 
expressed   in   words,  the  extraordinary  marks  of  confidence 
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and  good-will  I  havc!  rocoivcil  tVoin  llio  citizens  ol  Moiitivtil. 
((Jrcat  iii)[)lauso )  And  yet  if  there  is  one?  tliiuj;  nion^  than 
another  whicdi  canses  in((  satistiu^tion  in  all  that  yon  have 
done,  and  arc  doing  for  mo,  it  is  the  refleetion  that  tlie 
springs  whoneo  your  generous  benevolence,  your  princely 
hosj)italiti(^s  ascend,  are  j)erennial  and  inexhaustible,  and  not 
dependent  for  their  overflow  upon  the  accidental  (|ualities  of 
him  to  whom  they  are  immediately  jiddressed,  and  that  it  is  in 
f^omething  deeper,  more  lasting,  mon*  signiiicant,  than  in  your 
mere  good-will  to  an  individual  oillieial,  who  is  here  to-day 
and  away  to-morrow,  that  tlu^y  have  their  sacred  birth  and 
origin.  (Cheers.)  After  all,  the  Viceroys  of  Canada  are  but 
"  'a/xevrjva  Kiiprjva  " — fleeting  shadows  and  evanescent  appari- 
tions that  haunt  your  history,  but  scarcely  contribute  a  line  to 
its  pages.  Should  we  leave  behind  us  a  singles  kindly  memory, 
shoiild  our  names  hereafter  mark  a  dat(%  or  identify  a  period, 
it  is  the  most  we  can  aspire  to.  Half  a  column  of  a  biograj)hical 
dicti  )nary  would  sutUce  to  exhibit  the  sum  of  our  united 
achievements ;  so  imperceptibly  do  we  come  and  go,  play  our 
small  part,  and  fade  from  off  the  scene.  But,  unsubstantial, 
phantismal,  and  impersonal  as  we  may  be  individually,  we 
nevertheless  represent  and  symbolise  in  our  uninterrupted 
succession,  simie  of  the  most  solid  realities  of  which  the 
modern  world  can  boast;  for  are  we  not  the  living  proofs  and 
exponents  of  the  love  of  a  mighty  naticm  for  the  children  she 
hiis  sent  forth  to  enlarge  her  dominion  and  enhance  her  renown 
(cheers) — the  affection  of  a  great  colony  for  a  mother  country, 
that  has  endowed  her  with  absolute  freedom  and  legislative 
independence — the  reverence  of  a  free  people  for  constitutional 
liberty  as  secured  by  monarchical  government — the  recognition 
by  the  owners  of  half  a  continent  of  their  right  to  share  a  still 
mightier  imperium — tlie  love  and  loyalty  of  two  chivalrous 
races  towards  the  purest  woman  and  the  most  duty-loving 
Sovereign  tliat  ever  wore  a  crcjwn  or  wielded  a  sceptre  (long 
continued  a})plause) — the  unswerving  confidence  of  a  modest. 
God-fearing  community  in  their  ability  to  vindicate  their 
independence,  to  elaborate  their  own  destiny,  and  to  guard 
and  embellish  to  the  utmost   the   glorious   inheritance  with 
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which  they  have  been  endowed  by  Providence?  (Tioud 
ajiplause.)  In  one  respect  wo  are,  indeed,  but  insignili- 
eant  factors  in  the  system  of  your  national  existence,  in 
another  we  are  more  than  the  equals  of  the  greatest  autocrats 
that  ever  terrorise(l  mankind.  If  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  now  «<'kuo\vledge,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  langnngo 
is  capable,  the  satisfaction  I  have  experienced  by  the  exhibi- 
ticm  of  your  alVection  and  good-will  towards  the  rjovernor 
CJeueral  of  Canada,  it  is  not  the  individual  who  thatdcs  you, 
but  the  interpreter  and  representative  of  those  indestructible 
])rinciples  of  constitutional  government,  of  ImjK'rinl  unity, 
and  of  natural  aflection  which  are  the  foundations  of  your 
private  happiness  and  public  prosjjerity.     (Ijoud  cheers.) 
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XXXIV. 

SrKECII    IX    l!F,rLY   TO   TIIK    .lOINT  .I'.SB    OF    THE    TWO 

HOUSES  OF  TAHLIAMEKT.     Al'IMI,  K;.     IbTH. 

The  Semite  and  Coiiinunis  of  Canadu  imKciitcd  a  juiiit  nddrcsa  to  I.oid 
Duiltiiu  exiircHHiii;^  tlu-ir  re};ri't  at  liis  aiiinoacliin^  deiarliiro  from  Canada. 

In  r<'})ly  Lord  Duffkhin  said  : — (Jciitlciiun, — It  is  dinicult 
lor  1110  t<»  lind  l)('Httin;j:  words  in  wliicli  to  tliank  yon  for  tlio 
signul  and  iinprccrdcntrd  honour  ^vlli(•ll  has  been  coiitrrreil 
upon  me  by  this  joint  Aihlross  from  your  two  Houses. 

llcgardinfj^,  as  I  do,  the  uttorancca  of  I'arlianicnt  as  tho 
most  august  and  authoritutivo  expression  of  the  popuhir 
sentiment,  it  affords  me  unmeasured  satisfaction  to  l»e  thus 
assured  of  the  eunlidenee  and  esteem  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion. 

To  win  th(^  good-will  of  a  nation  is  tho  <ijreatost  achiovomont 
open  to  liuman  aml)ition,  and  to  learn  from  you  that  1  hold  a 
place  in  the  affoctiiJiis  of  tho  jieoplo  of  Canada  is  at  onoe  tho 
hij^hest  triumph  and  the  greatest  pleasure  I  am  ever  likely 
to  enjoy. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  inquire  how  far  this  result  is  to 
be  attributed  rather  to  your  own  generosity  than  to  any 
exertions  up(m  my  part.  It  is  a  ha])py  principle  rooted  in  tho 
nature  of  Englishmen  of  all  estates  to  content  themselves 
with  the  simple  discharge  of  those  duties  which  lie  to  their 
hand,  without  considering  too  curiously  to  what  degree;  their 
conduct  may  influence  tho  personal  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  others,  and  their  reward,  when  it  arrives,  is  often 
as  groat  a  surprise  as  it  is  a  satisfaction.  All  that  I  can  say  is 
that,  from  tho  moment  I  came  amongst  you,  I  have  had  but 
one  thought — the  desire  to  render  faithful  service  to  our 
Queen,  to  tho  Empire,  and  to  Canada. 
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If  there  are  no  positive  advantajj^rs  to  which  I  can  point  as 
having  resulted  from  my  ailministration,  there  is  one  houst  1 
can  fairly  make.  No  act  or  word  of  niin<'  has  had  a  tendency 
to  (lamp  your  personal  devotion  t(»  the  Crown,  to  discouraj^'o 
your  altacliment  to  the  Mmpire,  or  to  discre(lit  the  system  of 
('onstiliitional  (government  under  which  you  live. 

1  found  yon  a  loyal  people,  and  I  leave  you  the  truest- 
hearted  suhjects  in  Jler  Alajesty's  Dominions.  I  found  you 
proud  of  your  descent  and  anxious  to  maintain  your  con- 
nection with  the  ]\Iother  Country  ;  I  leave  you  more  convinced 
than  ever  (»f  th<'  solieitudc'  of  (ireat  Jh'itain  to  reciprocate 
your  afiection  and  of  her  dependence  on  yoiu'  lidelity  in  every 
emergency.  I  found  you — men  of  various  nationalities — of 
English,  French,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  German  descent,  working 
out  the  problems  of  Constitutional  CJovernment  with  admirahle 
success;  I  leave  you  with  even  a  deeper  conviction  in  your 
minds  that  tho  due  apjjlication  of  the  principles  of  Par- 
liamentary fJovernment  is  capaltle  of  resolving  every  political 
diniculty,  and  ol'  controlling  the  gravest  ministerial  crises,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tho  people  at  large,  and  of  their  leaders  and 
reiuvsentatives  of  every  shade  of  oj)inion. 

When  I  resign  tho  temporary  Vicoroyalty  with  which  I 
have  been  invested  into  the  hands  of  my  Sovereign,  I  shall  be 
able  to  assure  her  that  not  a  leaf  has  fallen  from  her  maple 
chaplet,  that  the  lustre  of  no  jewel  in  her  transatlantic  diadem 
has  l»een  dimmed. 

Thanks  to  the  opportunities  afforded  nn;  by  the  liberality 
of  I'arlianiout,  I  have  been  enabled  to  traverse  the  fertile 
regions  of  your  North-West,  to  appreciate  your  inexhaustible 
resources,  and  to  scan  the  vast  exjianse  of  your  territories  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Facific.  The  speeches  to  which  you  refer 
in  such  flattering  terms  have  been  but  the  natuial,  the 
irresistible  exchnnations  evoked  by  the  sights  I  have  beheld. 

Closely  associated  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  all  my  duties 
has  been  the  lady  to  whom  your  address  refers  in  so  kind  a 
manner.  Moving  amid  a  society,  where  the  proverbial 
gallantry  of  Frenchmen  combines  with  English  and  Celtic 
chivalry  to  create  in  every  Canadian  home  an  atmosphere  of 
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purity  avwl  rofliicniont,  nho  niitiinilly  roi^rtrdw  tlio  hjx  y«'ars  sho 
liiiH  ihiss(m1  ii!nun<;Ht  you  usoncMtfllin  liuppirst  pcrinds  uf  licr 
lift',  mill  I  am  i-oiuiuiHsioncfl  to  coiivry  to  you  lici*  wannest 
thanks  lor  tin;  f>;oo(l  wislifs  you  havo  cxpri'SHcd  in  her  regard. 

In  conc'Iusiou,  allow  mo  to  assun?  you  that  I  shall  csttviu  it 
ono  of  the  greatest  jnivilcnjcs  of  my  futun^  lifo  to  watch  tho 
])ro;j;rossiv(!  (luvclopniciit  of  your  pnts|MTity,  to  advocatct  your 
interests  in  the  British  Parliament,  ami  to  eimlirm  our  fellow- 
<'ountrynien  at  home  in  theii  eonvietiiui  of  Hit*  hii^h  (l(>;j;ree  to 
which  CauMfla  is  destined  to  condilMite  to  the  welfare,  tho 
strength,  and  tho  renown  of  the  IJritish  llmpiri'. 
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XXXV. 

SI'KKCII  AT  TIIH  llANtVl'KT  (»IVKN  MY  TllK  ()l<'l-'It'KI!S  dl'  'I'lH': 
MONTIIKAL  MltUJADK  ATTIIK  WINDSOR  IIOTKI,,  MONTllKAL. 
MAY  2L     lH7rt. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  liOiU)  Duffkiiin  said: — 
(Jeiitlenien, —  I  thank  yoii  iiu^st  heartily  for  tho  cordial  maimer 
in  which  you  have  drunk  luy  health.  I  should  have  felt  I  had 
lost  on(!  of  tho  pleasures  to  which  my  ollice  len^itimately 
entitles  mo,  had  I  boon  compelled  to  1«mivo  Canada  without 
takinji^  ))art  in  such  a  celcl)rati(»n  as  tho  present.  J)urin;j^tho 
whole  term  of  my  ollice,  I  hav(^  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  mystdf  surrounded  l»y  tho  representatives  of  unr 
Canadian  Forces.  It  is  true  I  have  had  tho  jj^ood  fortune  to 
conu!  into  individual  contact  \vith  most  of  the  distinguished 
ofllcors  of  tlu^  dominion,  but  until  now  I  hav(f  never  seen  tliem 
gathered  round  me  in  their  corporate'  capacity.  On  my 
arrival  in  Ottawa,  six  years  ago,  one  of  my  iirst  duties  was  to 
go  to  a  review  at  Jungston,  but  since  then,  until  to-day,  I  have 
never  had  a  chance  of  seeing  any  large  body  of  troops 
assonddod  in  the  field.  My  experionco  of  the  military  tenue 
of  Canada  has  been  confined  to  Guards  of  Honour.  (Laughter.) 
Of  these  I  have  soon  a  greater  uunilxn*,  and  in  a  greater  variety 
of  [)lac('s,  than  tho  Sovereign  of  tho  most  military  nation  in 
the  world  ;  and,  though  a  civilian,  I  have  acquired  as  good  an 
eye  for  criticising  this  special  and  peculiar  formation,  as  my 
friend,  the  Lieutenant  General  himself.  (Laughter.)  Last  year 
I  endeavoured  to  collect  under  my  roof  at  Ottawa  as  many 
officers  of  our  national  army  as  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  but 
an  unfortunate  accident  prevented  my  receiving  my  guests  in 
person.  The  spectacle,  however,  I  have  witnessed  this  morning, 
the  scene  which  now  meets  my  view,  more  than  repay  me  for 
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my  previous  (lisu|»i)(»iiitin('iits.  Anylliin;^  uku'c?  iidiiiiriiMy  ar- 
i'an;j^('(l,  more  <j:^rutil'yiii;^  to  the  pride;  ol'  ( Jiiiuuliaiis,  and  to  all 
tlio  Iriciids  of  (Canada,  tliaii  lli(!  [icrl'oniiancn  of  this  moriiiiifi;, 
cannot  well  bo  conceived.  (('Iioers.)  From  first  to  last  every- 
thing has  passed  to  my  entire  satisfac^tion,  and  I  now  l)e<^  to 
tender  my  best  thanks, — and  I  render  tliis  acknowledgnKsnt 
not  only  on  my  (nvn  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  my  fello\v-s[)e(!- 
tators,  and  of  th(i  eonntry  at  larj^e — to  the  Li(!utenant  (Jene'ral, 
who  has  j)lanned,  to  tin;  JMilitia authorities  who  have;  orf^aniscsd, 
and  to  th(!  olHecrs  and  men  wh(»,  at  <,n'eat  [)ersonal  sactrillee  and 
inconv(;nience,  hav(.'  executed  and  carried  out  the  trium])hant 
celebration  with  whicli  wi;  have  this  nu)rning  saluted  the 
birthday  of  our  Most  Gracious  Soverei^^n.  (( Jliecrs.)  It  is  not 
for  mo  to  indi(rate,  ev(;n  by  praise,  tlu^  prof((Ssional  (;xcelleneics 
of  the  manoeuvres.  ^JMiat  pleasurable  task  will  be  performed 
in  due  time  by  a  mort;  competent  auth.ority.  But  there  is 
one  characteristic  of  to-day's  performances  which  must  have 
attracted  every  one's  attention ;  I  mean  the  magnificent 
appearance,  the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  \\w  sj)irited  alacrity, 
the  loyal  sentiments  which  hav(!  been  exhibited  by  each  and 
all  of  tlie  regiments  that  have  paraded  be.'fori;  us.  Tliough 
I  should  be  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciiate  the  effects 
of  training  and  disrripline  in  {)roducing  ef'liciency,  we  must 
all  admit — even  the  greatest  martinets  among  us — that  such 
a  lively  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  an  exuberant  alacrity  in  the 
performance  of  their  military  duties,  as  have;  boon  exliibiled 
to-day  by  our  soldiers,  an;  tin;  first  step  towards  flu;  formation  of 
victorious  battalions.  Happily,  the  [)rospect  of  the  Dominion 
being  required  to  array  itself  in  del'enee  of  its  homes  and 
lil)erties  is  remote.  We  have  but  one;  nation  for  our  im- 
miidiate  neighbour,  and  with  that  nation  we  are  unit(;d,  by 
long  tradition,  by  community  of  intesrests,  and  by  a  continual 
interchange  of  courtesies,  in  indissoluble  friendshi|i  (hear,  hear) ; 
while  tnose  foreigners  who,  in  any  unhappy  circumstances, 
might  attempt  to  assail  us  i  re  remote  and  separated  from  our 
sliores  by  leagnes  of  sea.  It  is  true,  of  late  there  have  been 
heard  a  few  vague  and  probably  exaggerated  rumours  o^'a  certain 
amount  of  Celtic  effervescence  aiw.igonr  Southern  frontier,  but 
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I  <.'unnot  Ixslieve  that  such  an  unpardonal>lo  crime  as  ii  second 
filibustering  uttacU  i[)(»n  the  sacred  ])eace  of  Canada,  can  be 
in  contem[»lation.  1  inner  hav<'  S|»ol<(n,  aud  ncvrr  will  sp(!ak 
liarshly  or  disrespectfully  of  my  Irish  coinitrynnm  (cheers), 
however  wrong  I  may  consider  their  opinions,  or  misguided 
their  conduct.  It  is  not  by  harsh  or  violent  language  that  we 
shall  win  them  baxdv  to  ii  friendlier  i'ranuMtf  mind.  (Hear,  hear.) 
IJndouhtedly,  in  [)ast  <lays,  Ireland  has  suffered  ill-treatnumt 
anil  iiijustic(! ;  but  for  generations  J<]ngland  has  strained  every 
ncu've  to  im.ke  rej»aration  for  tliosi;  wrongs.  (Ib.'ar,  hear.) 
Uowover  disposed,  therefore,  we  may  be  to  make  allowance 
for  the  circumstances  which  hav(»  generated  these  inimic^al 
])assions,  yet,  if  they  result  in  atjts  of  outrage  and  murder,  if 
the  peaceful  hom(ist(!ads  of  (Jaiuubi  are  to  be  ravagfid  by 
bauds  of  marauders,  who  can  have  no  possibles  ([uarrel  with 
her  peaceable  iuhabitants;  sucdi  violence — a  viohmco  whicdi 
outrages  evx>ry  law  recognised  by  civilised  mankind — mnst 
bo  suj>i»ress('d  with  unhesitating  firmness  (h(!ar,  hear);  })nt, 
as  I  said  b(3tbre,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the 
])ossibility  of  so  great  a  wrong.  ])uring  my  various  progresses 
through  tli(3  country  I  have  come  into  contact  with  hundreils 
and  hnndre<ls  of  kindly  Irishmen,  labouring  iu  the;  field,  in 
the  f(n-(jst,  by  the  river  side,  or  in  the  mim^,  and  luiver  did  I 
meet  one  who  did  not  give  nn;  a  Insarty  w(dcome,  both  as  a 
fellow-countryman,  and  as  the  rcipresentative  of  the  (iueen. 
(Loud  cheers.)  ira])pily  for  Canacbi,  these  Irishmen  are  sown 
broad(;ast  throngli  he  land,  and  are  intimattdy  asso;'iat(!(l  with 
th(Mr  fed  low-citizens  of  Fhmiv  h,  I^nglish,  and  Scotcdi  (h^scent. 
Tlioyari!  contented,  prosperous  and  loyal.  Yet  it  is  these  Irish 
homes— where  the  kindliness,  tlie  hospitality,  the  wit  and  the 
mirth  of  oM  Indand  live  again  under  su(di  hap})y  auspices — 
whicdi  are  to  i)e  involved,  together  with  those  of  their  Ib'itish 
and  Frencdi  neighbours,  in  these  unnatural  hostilities.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  cause  of  quarnd  lias  tin;  invader  with  the  people 
(>f  Canada  which  our  own  Irish  ;'<  llow-citiz(;ns  could  not  them- 
selves allege,  had  thciy  a  nund  to  do  so  ?  Nor  an;  the  Iiish  the 
only  nationality  within  onr  borders  who  might,  if  they  chose, 
translate  historical  'vrongs  into  actual  warfare.    Half  the  popnl- 
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ation  of  (Jlcnf^iirry,  T  Iwjliovc,  flod  to  this  country,  if  not  from 
Ciillo(l(!n,  at  till  (!V(!nts  from  tlunr  llif^hland  liomcs,  to  avoid 
tlio  tyranny  of  liiin  whom  tlify  callcil  a  nsurj)or,  whoso  ^rrat- 
^'run(hhiii<^ht(!r  now  sils  n|)on  tii(!  throno;  ycit  wlion;  is  to  Ix; 
found  a  moro  loyal  jx'oplo  in  tho  world  than  tho  ]K!o])1(!  of 
(illon^arry?  In  considcritif^',  tlun'ofon^,  tho  possible)  o(;oasions 
on  whi(di  w(!  may  have  to  rely  upon  tho  valour  of  (jur  p^allant 
troops,  I  roj('(!t  with  horror  from  my  thouj^dits  tho  idoa  that 
th(!y  should  ov(.'r  \m  oallod  upon  to  shofl  tho  Mood  (jf  ovon 
tho  most  iiKionsidorato  or  irroconeilahlo  of  our  Irish  follow- 
C(juntrymon.  Nay,  on  a  lay  of  pcjril,  if  in  tho  ('anadian  lino 
of  hattlo  I  couM  iind  a  vogimont  moro  ossontially  Irish  in  its 
com])osition  than  tho  rest,  it  would  bo  to  tlx;  kcopin<^  of  that 
ro;^imont  that  I  would  ontrust  tho  standard  o{  tho  (^uoon  and 
tho  flaf^  of  tho  Dominion.  (Fioud  ohoors.)  And,  ^onth^mon,  if 
this  (doud — 'Or  ratlusr,  plumtasmal  oxhalation — bo  disporsod 
alonj^  our  southorn  boundary,  what  is  thoro  bohind  it  in  that 
(lirootioii  but  illimitablo  sunshine,  and  tho  ])rospoot  of  |)orp(!tual 
peace?  It  is  true,  ovon  so,  we  arc  still  liabhi  to  invasion,  and 
to  day  wo  have  witnessed  how  soldicr-liko  and  martial  is  tho 
array  of  our  southern  nei<^hbours.*  But  if  they  have  forced 
tho  bulwarks  of  (jur  land,  if  tlusy  have  jKsnetratod  to  tho  heart  of 
our  richest  city,  if  tluiy  have  established  themselves  within  the 
pro(;incts  of  our  camp,  it  has  only  been  to  ;^dve  us  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  kindly  f(!(,'lin<^s  entertjiined  for  us  by  themselves  and 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  States,  and  to  join  with  us  in 
doin<»'  lumour  to  our  (Gracious  (^iieen.  In  the  name,  then,  of  all 
those  who  are  present — of  the  Volunteer  Army  of  Canada,  of 
the  people  of  Cana<la,  I  bid  them  welcome ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  habit  of  every  j)olitic  government  to  ext<!nd  to  deeds 
of  military  daring  substantial  rewards,  I  hereby  promise  to 
every  American  soldier-citizen  who  is  now  ])resent,  or  shall  over 
h(!reaftor  take  ])art  in  our  revicnvs,  a  free-grant  farm  within  tiu; 
Arctic  Circle  tho  day  ho  takes  th(!  oath  of  allegiance.  (Loud 
laughter). 

IJut,  though  we  have  tlius  disj)0sed  in  the  most  satisfactory 

*  An   alliLsion  to  the   jm'  once   of  (ho   Fiarlow  Guards  from  St.  Albans, 
Vorincat,  at  the  review  held  on  the  iiioniing  of  the  same  day. 
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manner  of  all  possible  foes  within  the  r'ireuit  of  our  immediate 
vision,  it  is  not  the  less  ne(;essary,  on  that  account,  that  w(j 
should  fak(i  thoS(^  i»recautionH  whicli  every  nation  since  the 
world  bcffiin  has  found  re(jnisite  for  its  safety.  Let  us  learn  a 
lesson  from  th(!  fate  of  tli(!  aborij^inal  inhabitants  of  this  very 
continent.  Wo  read  in  tho  paj^os  of  Presoott  how  hai)py  and 
careless  were  their  lives,  how  destitute  of  fear,  as  they  sported 
and  slc[)t  l)(!ueath  tin;  umbraf^(Mjus  shelter  of  their  troi)ical 
f^rovos.  With  them  war  had  c(!asod  to  bo  an  imaginable 
contingency,  evf'ry  possible  foe  had  disapj)eared  from  the 
limits  of  their  isolatiid  world ;  yet  suddenly,  unexpect(!<lly, 
coming  non(!  know  whence,  there  stood  upon  their  shores  steel- 
clad  men,  armed  with  thci  thmider-bolts  of  death,  and  in  a  few 
short  years  that  harndess  llowor-crownod  people  wens  an- 
uihilat(id — tlnar  altars,  citi<'S,  and  tomi)les  laid  waste  and 
desolate.  ]lai)]>ily  tin;  repetition  of  such  a  catastrophe  in  our 
case  is  im[)ossiblo  ;  but,  for  all  that,  a  war  (doud  seems  to  bo 
gathering  in  Europe;,  which  may  involves  tin;  (nitiro  Empire  in 
its  dreadful  sha(h>w.  As  members  of  that  Enijtiro,  as  men  of 
l>ritish  descent,  as  snbjc^cts  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  may  bo 
necessary  for  us  to  face  tho  rosponsil»ilities  whi(;h  our 
nationality  entails.  You  have  s(!on  by  tho  papers  tho  })ro- 
caiitions  your  (iovernmont  has  taken  to  protect  that — happily 
for  us— restricted  j)ortion  of  our  sc^aboard  which  is  within 
reach  of  an  enemy's  assault;  but  lam  proud  to  think  that 
t h(!  spirit  of  (Canadian  [)atriotism  has  not  continod  itscdf  merely 
to  these  ox(;rt ions.  Almost  every  mail  has  brought  either  to 
me,  or  to  tho  Trinie  Minister,  or  to  tho  Minister  of  Militia,  the 
most  enthusiastic  offers  to  servo  in  tho  Queen's  armies  abroad 
in  the  event  of  foreign  war.  (Loud  cheers.)  These  offers 
have  njpresented  not  mcsroly  tho  enthusiasm  of  individuals, 
but  of  whole  regiments  and  brigades  of  men.  (JltMUiwed 
cheers.)  It  has  been  my  duty  to  tri.,ismit  them  to  tlu;  Homo 
Government,  and  to  the  foot  of  tlu;  Throne ;  and  I  should  bo 
failing  in  my  duty  if  I  ncgle(!tcd  to  tell  you  that  they  have 
been  <luly  a[>preciated,  not  only  by  the  (Queen's  Ministers,  but 
by  the  Queen  herself.  (Prolonged  c'heering.)  It  will,  un- 
doubtedly, reciuiro  a  great  deal  of  consideration  tf»  determine 
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to  wLat  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  advantage  is  to  bo  taken 
of  such  noble  sell-devotion.  Happily  the  time  lias  not  yet 
arrived,  and  I  trust  to  God  it  may  never  arrive,  for  giving 
practical  efteet  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  received  ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
recording  and  emphasising  facts  so  indicative  of  the  martial 
and  loyal  s])irit  of  the  Canadian  people.  No,  gentlemen — God 
grant  that  many  a  long  year  may  pass  '  efore  the  note  of 
warlike  prei)aration  rings  through  the  quiet  hamlets,  the  sun- 
lit fields,  and  the  prosperous  cities  of  Canada.  But,  should  the 
evil  day  arrive,  let  it  find  us  pre])ared  and  ready  to  do  our 
duty.  (Hear,  hoar.)  It  is  not  by  undisciplined  levies,  however 
enthusiastic,  that  the  homes  and  liberties  of  a  country  can  be 
guarded.  Every  day  war  is  becoming  a  more  comjdicated 
science,  tlie  problems  of  which  can  only  be  successfully  dealt 
with  by  highly  organised  battalions  and  trained  and  scientific 
ollicers.  Above  all,  remember,  things  are  not  with  you  as  they 
were  a  few  short  years  ago.  British  North  America  is  no  longer 
a  comjeries  of  disconnected  Provinces,  destitute  of  any  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  or  mutual  attachment.  You  are  no  longer 
Cohmists  or  Provincials— you  are  the  owners,  the  defenders 
and  guardians  of  half  a  continent — of  a  land  of  unbounded 
promise  and  predestinated  renown.  That  thought  alone 
should  make  men  and  soldiers  of  you  all.  Life  would  scarcely 
be  worth  living,  unless  it  gave  us  something  for  whose  sake  it 
was  worth  while  to  die.  Outside  our  domestic  circle  there  are 
not  many  things  that  come  up  to  that  standard  of  value.  But 
one  at  least  you  possess — a  country  you  can  be  proud  of ;  and 
never  should  a  Canadian  forget,  no  matter  what  his  station  in 
life,  what  his  origin  or  special  environments,  that  in  this  broad 
Dominion  he  has  that  which  it  is  worth  while  both  to  live  for 
and  to  die  for.   (Loud  cheers.) 
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XXXVI. 

srp:r:cn  in  hrply  to  tiik  addhess  of  tiir  aiayoii  and 

COIU'OIJATION  OF  GKANHY,  IX  TIIK  PllOVlNCL:  OF  QUEliEC. 
AUGUST  20.     1878. 

Loud  Dufferin  said  : — Mr.  ]\[ayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
It  would  require  far  greater  ingenuity  than  even  an  accom- 
plished speaker  niight  possess,  to  vary  those  expressions  of 
delight  and  satisfactic^n  to  which  every  Governor  General 
mnst  desire  to  give  utterance,  when  making  an  ollicial 
tour  thnjugh  any  part  of  Canada,  so  cordial,  so  universal, 
so  loyal  is  the  rece])tion  ho  meets  with  in  every  hamlet, 
village,  town  or  city  through  which  he  passes.  Indeed  I 
must  fairly  admit  to  you  that  my  vocabulary  of  felicitation 
and  panegyric  has  been  almost  exhausted  by  the  never-ending 
evidences  I  meet  with  of  the  contentment  and  patriotism 
of  the  Canadian  people.  And  yet,  in  almost  every  new 
district  I  traverse,  there  are  to  be  found  some  peculiar  and 
novel  features,  affording  fresh  and  iinaccustomc'd  grounds 
upon  which  to  congratulate  its  inhabitants.  Certainly  nowhere 
do  these  exist  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  Eastern 
Townships,*  which  seem  to  comprise  within  their  area  all  the 
advantages  which  one  would  desire  to  congregate  within  the 
circuit  of  an  ideal  Kingdom  (applause) :  beautiful  scenery,  where 
mountain,  hill  and  dale,  woodland,  lake  and  river,  are  mingled 
together  in  the  most  picturesque  confusion:  convenient  means 
of  communication  with  the  adjacent  centres  of  population  both 
in  Canada  and  the  States  :  breadths  of  agricultural  land  of  the 
best  quality,  and  such  pastures  as  have  enabled  those  enter- 
])rising  gentlemen  who  devote  themselves  to  the  raising  of 


*  The  "  Eastern  Townyhiiis,"  ol'  wliich  Graiiliy  is  one,  are  situated  in  one 
v(  the  most  bcaiuiful  parts  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
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rattle  to  ln'iii^  to  luarket  boasts  wliich  vie,  l»oth  in  r('])iitatioti 
and  in  tli(!  prices  tlicy  fetch,  with  tliose  produced  by  the  most 
noted  breefh'rs  in  Eiij^Umd ;  whih'  tlie  entire  popnhition  sccnis 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  energy  and  onter})rise,  and  determined 
to  (h)  justice  to  the  nuiterial  advantages  jdacc^d  within  its 
r(>acli.  In  fact,  the  C(tiulitions  of  this  peculiar  and  beautiful 
region  are  so  remarkabhs  that  it  is  here,  I  venturer  to  proph"sy, 
will  be  developed  a  phase  of  our  many-sided  Canadian  existence, 
which,  though  ncjw  in  its  infancy,  cannot  fail  to  assume  con- 
siderable proportions,  and  to  add  greatly  to  the  well-being  and 
ha])piuess  of  a  largo  proportion  of  the  community.  (Ap[)lanso.) 
Hitherto,  in  Canada,  a  sharp  lino  has  divided  the  occupations 
of  the  urban  from  those  of  the  rural  population.  The  farmers 
of  Canada  have  constituted  a  class  by  themselves,  nor  have 
our  successful  traders  and  merchants  been  often  tempted  to 
remove  with  their  aecumnlatcd  wealth  into  the  country,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  marts  and  haunts  of  commerco 
which  witnessed  their  early  struggles  and  ultimate  success. 
As  a  consequence,  the  prosjjocts  and  advantages  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  a  mercantile  career  have  become  invested 
with  a  prestige  and  importance  which  experience  does  not 
always  prove  to  belong  to  them,  and  our  farmers'  sons,  instead 
of  being  content(!d  to  stick  to  agricultural  pursuits,  have  been 
tempted — with  insufTlcient  capital,  scant  experienc<',  and  defec- 
tive training — to  set  up  as  small  traders,  to  their  own  ruin,  and 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
this  undoubtedly  is  an  evil.  Important  and  essential  to  our 
wealth  and  greatness  as  may  be  our  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing industries,  agriculture  must,  almost  of  necessity,  con- 
stitute for  many  a  long  day  the  chief  resource  and  employment 
of  the  major  part  of  the  community — and  it  is  to  our  agri- 
cultural population  that  we  must  look  for  the  settlement  of 
the  North-West,  the  general  enlargement  of  our  borders,  and 
the  advancement  of  our  importance  as  a  far-spreading  nation. 
Any  circumstance,  therefore,  which  even  in  an  indirect 
manner  givt-.,  a  higher  cliaracter  to  our  .agricultural  system, 
which  elevates  its  reputation  as  a  lucrative  enter})rise,  which 
developes  its  amenities,  or  adds   value  to  its  products,  will 
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prove  of  immeasurable  advantage.  To  this  cikI  I  believe!  the 
pecidiar  characteristics  of  this  region  will  powerfidly  contribute. 
With  such  attractive  scenery  possessing  (ivery  charm  and 
nilvuntage  which  a  country  life  can  oiler,  within  so  short  a 
distance  of  jMontreal,  it  will  be  impossible  for  onr  wealthier 
citi/ens  much  longer  to  ccjutent  thems(dves  with  that  suburban- 
villa  life — only  broken  by  a  few  weeks'  trip  to  some  watering- 
place — which  they  now  afCect.  They  will  create  for  themselves, 
instead,  a  rural  ]*aradise  beside  tho  lovely  lakes  and  rivers 
whi(di  decorate  ytmr  neighbourhood,  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  tho  rich  lands  by  which  they  will  tind  their  residences 
surroundt.'d  do  not  arouse  within  their  breasts  that  instinctive 
love  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  whiidi  is  tho  primnnal 
passion  of  maidiind.  (Applause.)  Hence  we  shall  see  estab- 
lished amongst  us  what  will  prove  by  no  means  an  unde- 
sirable adjunct  to  onr  present  social  system,  tho  Canadian 
country  g(Mitleman,  setting  an  example  to  the  whoh;  neigh- 
bourhood— by  the  judicious  appliciticm  of  his  capital  to 
the  land — of  what  a  highly  scientiiic  agricnltnre  can  ac- 
complish ;  and  inoculating,  so  to  speak,  every  country  side 
with  a  strain  of  thoronghbred  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
which  will  stimulate  the  trad(j  wo  have  recently  established 
in  live  and  dead  stock  with  the  jMotlier  Country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  So  many  poets  have  sweetly  sung  of  the  delights 
of  a  rural  life  that  I  will  not  expatiate  upon  them.  Agri- 
cnltnre, "the  invention  of  gods,  and  the  on>})loyment  of 
heroes,"  as  Lord  Beaconsiield  once  described  it,  is  still  un- 
doubtedly a  ni(jst  honourable  and  agreeable  pursuit.  If  it 
does  not  promote  the  accaimidation  of  in<lividual  wealth  so 
rapidly  as  other  kinds  of  industry,  it  distributes  it  more 
equally,  especially  when,  as  in  this  country,  almost  every 
cultivator  owns  the  land  ho  tills;  nor  can  it  bo  doubted  that 
tho  establishment  throughout  the  country  districts  of  a  class 
of  persons  blessed  with  means,  leisure,  edncaticm,  and  trained 
intelligenc(;,  and  at  the  same  time  united  by  a  community  of 
pursuits,  tastes,  and  interests,  with  the  mass  <^f  tho  populati(ui 
which  surrounds  them,  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  in 
stimulating  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  a<lvanccm(}nt 
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ol'  till!  entire  rural  coiniminity.  V\m^\\  tlir  lulviiiitii^fcs  wliicli 
tlicy  tlH'iusrlvcs  wuiiltl  derive  I  need  nut  dilate.  Tliey  would 
(li8(M)V('r  a  IVchIi  interest  in  life,  IVesli  heuulies  in  natunr,  wliilo 
the  liappy,  lieulllil'iil  inlluenceH  amid  wliicli  tlieir  children 
\\(»nld  ^n-ow  nj),  imd  th('Hinij)licity  (»rhiil)its  tlnan'hy  eiif^endcrcd, 
<!onld  not  tail  to  ]»rovo  ii  hlessinj^  to  every  sueeeedin;^  ^eneru- 
tion.  I  Ixdieve  that  the  nolilesl  virtues  and  the  hest  eharac- 
teristies  [)(jssess(.Ml  hy  lOnj^lishiuen  are  lo  he  traced  to  their 
love  ol'  a  e<nintry  life,  and  certain  am  I  tiiat  l*]n<;lish  youii<^ 
women  would  not  \h'  half, so  nic^e,  ho  rosy,  ho  frank,  ho  beautiful, 
so  rohust,  HO  modest,  so  Hinipht  an  tlu.'y  are,  ii"  they  wen;  not  fur 
th(3  most  part  "  cunntry-hred."     (ApplauHe.) 

Altliouf^h,  therefore,  the  (dian^c  may  nut  he  immediate,  I 
think-  you  will  si-e  JVom  the  allusions  I  iiave  madi;  that  tlu^ 
beautiful  and  ferlihi  districts  you  inhabit  an;  destined  to  be 
a  j)owerful  factor  in  promotin;.^  the  well-b(;in^  of  the  country; 
and,  were  I  }j;rante(l  a  wish,  1  (h)  not  Vwowi  that  I  could  juake 
a  better  choice  than  te  ask  f(jr  the  piivile;jj(!  of  revisitinjij  this 
lovely  district  hohk;  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  henrc,  to  see  its 
rollin<^  j)lains  and  woodlands  carviul  out,  as  1  am  sun^  they  will 
be,  into  innumerable  parks,  homesteads,  farms  and  villas,  justly 
entitlinfij  it  to  be  called  the  (i!ar(h'n  of  Canada,  while  here  and 
tluue  shall  rise  in  iVeijuent  (dusters  the  auii'niented  sj)ires, 
roofs  and  chimneys  of  those  prosperous  little  towns  through 
\vhos(!  bri<i;ht  pavilione(l  streets  we  have  recently  ludd  our 
triumjthal  way.  (Ap[)lause.)  Sucli,  at  h-ast,  gentlemen,  is 
the  destiny  I  anticipate  for  you  and  yitur  neighbours,  and, 
if  an'(,'ctiomito  wishes  were  of  any  avail,  if  a  maji^ie  wand 
in  grateful  hands  could  work  the  niira(de,  the  jiietun;  I 
liave  drawn  should  be(!ome  a  reality  this  very  minute.  But, 
alus!  to  hibour  and  to  wait  is  tin;  lot  of  mankind.  It  only 
remains,  therefore,  for  me  to  bid  you  go  on  and  pros[)er 
in  loyal  ild(dity  to  those  bltssed  traditions  whi(di  have 
already  secured  to  you  peace  and  order,  freedom  and  self- 
government,  honour  and  renown,  within  the  wide  circuit  of 
that  glorious  Empire,  of  which  you  an;  by  no  means  tin; 
l(;ast  pleasing  ornament.  (Loud  applause.)  (Jentlemen,  [ 
will  conclude   by  telling  yon  a  story.     You  know  that   l{(»s 
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tomans  are  not  snppos<'(i  to  tail  in  tlie  virtue  ot  Hcii-iipiireci 
utioii.  \\'(dl,  u  school  ins|iector  Ironi  that  <*ity  was  visilinj; 
a  certain  seminary  in  N(  w  l']n;;laiid,  and,  alter  descirihiu^  to 
his  youn<^  audience  a  little  hoy  whom  he  once  knew  as  possess- 
iii;.^  ev(!ry  possihie  juvenile  virtue,  such  as  never  i)eiiiii;  latn 
for  s(diool,  never  l)Iottin<jj  his  copyhoolc,  never  telliiiM^  a  st(U*y, 
or  omitting  an  ex(ir(!ise,  Ik;  coiududecl  hy  askin<i;  tlu;  children 
in  scdeinn  tones:  "And  when;  do  you  think  he  is  now?" 
With  one  ac(daiui  tlu^  little  hoys  cried  out:  "  In  Heaven,  sir." 
\^'^ith  a  somewhat  disc^oncerted  visag(;  the  schoolmaster  replied  : 
"No!  No!  not  exactly  in  Ifeaven  ;  hut — ho  is  keepin;j:  a  storo 
in  ]ioston."  ((treat  laiiji^hter.)  Well,  ffcntlemen,  for  "k(!(4»- 
iii<jf  a  store!  in  lioston,"  I  would  have  suhstituted:  "  h<!  is 
at  tho  plough-tail  in  the  'rownshi[is,"  ((Jreat  applausi;  and 
laughter.) 
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XXXVII. 

SI'KKCIl    IN    l!i;iM,Y    To   'I'lll'l  .iniNT    ADDIiKSS   ( H '   'I'llK    MI'NI 
CII'AL    ('()l!r(i|{A'l'l(»XS  OF    'I'lIK    rUoVINCK    Ol'    oNTAIilO. 
SKIT  KM  hi;  It  f).    IH7H. 

Lock  DiiKFKUJV  said  :— (jlrMflcnicn,  -I  liurdly  kimw  in  wlnit 
ItTiiis  I  Mill  t(»  P'ply  to  IIk'  iiiMnss  wliicli  Ims  jiisl  liccii  rcuil, 
HO  Hi;.';iial  is  tin-  liuiiuiir  \vlii(*li  ynii  have  coiilrrifd  upon  iik;. 
Tliut  ji  wlioir  pioviiKM'  us  liii'^j;*',  us  iiiipoi'tuiit,  us  ll(»urisliiii;j^  uh 
iiiuiiy  a  i'iiiropcuu  kin^'doiii,  should  cnM-l,  into  uii  cinliUHsy  llic 
iimy(»r.s  of  its  cities,  tlii!  dclc^^atrs  of  its  iirhun  und  ninil 
niiinicipulitics,  und  dcHputcli  tlu'iii  on  u  joiiriK^y  of  s(*vcrul 
liMiidrcd  niiics  to  (Convey  to  u  Iiiiinlilo  individual  likr  niystdf 
un  <\xpr('Ssion  of  tlio  personal  <^ooi|-will  of  the  eonstitiieneies 
they  r('[> resent,,  is  a  cireuinstance  nnparaihdeil  in  the  hist(»ry  of 
( Junada,  or  of  any  other  colony.  (Apjdaiise.)  To  stand,  as  I 
now  do,  in  the  preseiiiM;  of  so  many  distin<;uislie(l  pcrson.s,  wiio 
must  huv<-  put  tli('insclv(;s  to  ^n'eut  personul  inconvenience;  on 
my  uirount,  adds  to  my  (;nil>urrussni(!nt.  And  yi^t,  gcnthinujn, 
1  cannot  pretend  not  to  he  chdij^htiid  with  s(»  {^enniiK^  u 
d(!nionstration  of  regard  on  tin;  part  of  tlu;  lur;^e-lieurtc(l 
inhuhitunts  of  tins  greut  [)rovince  in  whoso  nume  you  hav(» 
addressed  mo;  for,  apart  from  the  p(!rsonul  ^rutilicution  1 
(•xjH'ricncc,  you  arc  t(.'uchin<i;  all  futun;  administrators  of  your 
aiVairs  a  lesson  whi(;h  they  will  ;^ladly  lay  to  heart,  sincio  it 
will  show  them  with  how  ricii  a  rciward  you  are  ready  to  repay 
wliatever  slif^ht  exertions  it  may  In;  within  their  powtT  to  make 
OH  yonr  iMihalf.  (Ap[)lauso.)  And  when  in  th(!  history  f)f 
your  j)ominion  C(juld  such  a  proof  of  your  j^enerosity  Ik;  more 
opportuncdy  shown?  A  f(,'W  weeks  a^o  the  heart  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  Canada  was  ])rofoundly  moved  by  the 
int(dligence   that   not   only    was    the;   (^nernmeiit   of   (ireat 
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Mritaiii  alxnit  to  hcikI  out  iis  I'liinjlumrs  rciircHciitative  to  I  his 
noiiiitry  Olio  of  Ihc  most  |>idiiiisiii<^'  uimi-ii<^  thf  ycniii^'er  ^^'ciirra- 
tioii  of  our  piihlic  iiirii,  hill   that   th"  (^iicrn  hcrsrlf  was  ahmil 
lo  ciitnist  to  tho    krc|»iii<,'  of  (lie   |(,'(»|(h'  of  (laiiaihi  hi'r  own 
(hiu/^'hlcr.    ((Jrcat  cheering'.)    If  yoii  Mrsiii-d  any  illuslralioii  <if 
th(f  r('Mp('<rt,  tho  an'cctioii,  the  coiiliih'iico  with    whiidi  you  arc 
roHfanh'd    hy    yoiir    IcIJitw-suhjiMrtrt    at     home,   and    hy    your 
Hovi'roi^^ii,  what  greater  proof  roiiid  yoii    havo  than   this;  or 
what  uion*  ^ralifyiii;i;,  inoro  (h-licatc,  more   loiichiii^   rcco^'iii- 
tion  ('oiil<l   havo  icwardril  your  lu'vcr-failiii;^'  love  and  devo- 
tion for  th((  Mother  Country  and  its  Uiihr?     ((-'heers.)     Hut, 
though    tiic    citizens   of   ('ana(hi   may    w<dl    he    proud  of  the 
(•onli(h'ne(!  thus  reposed  in  them,  h(dieve  me  when  I   tell  y(»ii 
that,  ipiito  apart  from  thes(!  esptMual  (;onsi(h-rations,  you   may 
widl  hiMM)n;^ratuhited  u|M)n  the  ha|)py  ehoiee  whiidi  has  h(!(>u 
ma(ht  in  th(^   jiersoii  of   Lord   liorne  for  tlin  futunt  (^lovcnior 
(lieiuiral  of  ('ana<la.      It  has  heen  my  j^jood    fortum;  to   he  coii- 
nectetl  all    my  life  loii;^  with  liis  faiiiiiy  l.'y  ties  of  th(!  (dosest 
porHoiial  friendship.     Ilims(df  I  have  known,  I  may  say,  almost 
from  his  hoyhood  ;  and  a  more  eonseii^utioiis,  hi^li-niiti<le<l,  or 
Ixittcr  (|ualitled  Viceroy  could  not  hav(!  heciu  sole('t(Ml.     (direat 
che(!rin^.)     IJroii'^ht    up   under  exceptionally   fortunate   con- 
ditions, it  is  needless  to  say  lut  has  prolit(jd   to  tho  utmost  hy 
the  a<lvanta^es  placM-ij  within   his  rea(;h,  many  (tf  W'hi(^h  have 
litt(!(|    jiim   in   an  es|)ecial   de;^ree  for   his  present  post.      His 
puhlic.  Sfdujol    and    colle<^(i  ediu-atioii,  his   ex|)eri<!nc(;  of   tho 
JIouso  of  Commons,  his  lar^^c;  personal  a(r(iuaintanco  with  tlie 
niprescfiitatives  of  all  that  is  most  distin<^uislied   in   the  intel- 
lectual w(»rld  of  th<!   lJiiite(|  States,  his   literary  and  artistic 
tastes,   his    loreif^ii    trav(d,    will    all    comhinc;  to    render    him 
int<dli[i;ently  sym|»atlietic  with   (ivery  phase  and  aspect  of  your 
national  life.    Ahove  all,  he  comes  ol' a  j^ood  VVliij^'  stock  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  I'amily  whose  promineiuro  in  history  is  founde(l 
upon  the   saeri(i(!(!S   they  have  made;  in  tho  cause  of  constit- 
uti(jnal  liberty.     When  two  of  a  man's  anc<'Stors  have  perished 
on  tli<!  scallold    as    martyrs    to    the    cause    of   political    and 
religious  free(h)ni,  you  may   be  sure  there  is  little  iik^dihood 
of  their  descendant  seekin'.'  to  encroach,  when  acting  as  the 
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rcj/roscntativc  of  tlu;  Crown,  111)011  the  privilofijos  of  rarlia- 
mcnt  or  tho  iiulcpondciico  of  the  j)oople.  (Loufl  choors.) 
As    for   your   futiiro  Princess,   it    would  not   become   mo   to 


ill 


eiiiarfi;o   upon 


her   merits — she   will    soon    bo    amontrst 


you, 


taking  all  hearts  by  storm  by  the  grace,  the  suavity,  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  her  manners,  life,  and  conversation. 
(Great  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  if  ever  there  was  a  lady 
who  in  her  earliest  youth  had  formed  a  high  ideal  of  ^hat 
a  noble  life  slu)uld  be,  if  ever  there  was  a  human  being 
who  tried  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  within  her 
reach,  and  to  create  for  herself,  in  spite  of  every  trammel 
and  impediment,  a  useful  career  and  occasions  of  benefiting 
her  fellow-creatures,  it  is  the  Princess  Louise,  whoso  unpre- 
tending ex(;rtions  to  be  of  service  to  her  country  and  generation 
have  already  won  for  her  an  extraordinary  amount  of  popularity 
in  England.  (Applause.)  When  to  this  you  add  an  artistic 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  innumerable  other  personal 
gifts  and  accomplishments,  combined  with  manners  so  gentle, 
so  unpretending,  as  to  put  everyone  who  comes  within  reach 
of  \\ox  influence  at  perfect  ease,  you  cannot  fail  to  understand 
that  England  is  not  merely  sending  you  a  Royal  Princess  of 
majestic  lineage,  but  a  good  and  noble  woman,  in  whom  the 
humblest  settler  or  mechanic  in  Canada  will  find  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  friend.  (Cheers.)  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  hardly 
know  which  jileases  me  most,  the  tl  ought  that  the  superintend- 
ence of  your  destinies  is  to  be  confided  to  persons  so  worthy  of 
the  trust,  or  that  a  dear  friend  of  my  own  like  Lord  Lome,  and 
a  p(U*sonago  for  whom  I  entertain  such  respectful  admiration  as 
I  do  for  the  Princess  Louise,  should  commence  their  future 
labours  in  the  midst  of  a  community  so  indulgent,  so  friendly, 
so  ready  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  so  generous  in  their 
recognition  of  any  effort  to  serve  them,  as  you  have  proved 
yourselvis  to  be.  And  yet,  alas !  gentlemen,  pleasant  and 
agreeable  as  is  the  prospect  for  you  and  them,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge there  is  one  drawback  to  the  picture.  Lord  Lome  has, 
as  I  have  said,  a  multitude  of  merits,  but  spots  have  even 
been  discovered  on  the  sun,  and  unfortunately  an  irreparable 
and   as   I  may  call  it  a  congenital  defect   attaches   to  this 
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appitintinent.  liurd  Lome  is  not  an  Irishman!  (I,<tnd 
hiiighter.)  It  is  not  ins  fault — he  did  the  best  he  couM  lur 
himself  (renewed  laughter),  he  came  as  near  the  right  thing 
as  possible  by  being  born  a  Celtic  Highlander.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  world  is  best  administered  by  Irishmen.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Things  never  went  better  with  us,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  than  when  liord  Palmerston  ruled  Ureat  Britain 
(cheers).  Lord  Mayo  governed  India  (cheers),  Lord  ]\I<mck 
directed  the  destinies  of  Canada  (cheers),  antl  tlie  Robinsons, 
the  Kennedys,  the  Laffans,  the  Callaghans,  the  Gores,  the 
Henneseys  administered  the  affairs  of  our  Australian  cohmies 
and  West  Indian  possessions.  (Loud  applause.)  Have  not 
even  tho  French  at  last  made  the  same  discovery  in  the 
person  of  Marshal  MaclMahon  ?  (Ijaughter  and  applause.) 
But  still  we  must  be  generous,  and  it  is  right  Scotchmen 
should  have  a  turn.  (liaughter.)  After  all,  Scotland  only  got 
her  name  because  she  was  conquered  by  the  Irish  (laughter), 
and  if  the  real  truth  wore  known,  it  is  pro])ablo  the  House  of 
Inverary  owes  most  of  its  glory  to  an  Irish  origin.  (Applause.) 
Nay,  I  will  go  a  step  further ;  I  would  even  let  the  poor 
Englishman  take  an  occasional  turn  at  the  helm  (great 
laughter),  if  for  no  better  reason  than  to  make  him  aware  how 
much  better  we  manage  the  business.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
But  you  have  not  come  to  that  yet ;  and,  though  you  have 
been  a  little  spoiled  by  having  been  given  three  Irish 
Governor  Generals  in  succession,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find 
your  new  Viceroy's  personal  and  acquired  qualifications  will 
more  than  counterbalance  his  ethnological  disadvantages. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  bid  you  farewell.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  welcome  you  extended  to  me  in  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  of  Ontario  when  I  first  came  amongst  you. 
It  was  in  travelling  through  your  beautiful  province  that  I 
first  learned  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  nature  and 
character  of  your  destinies.  (Applause.)  It  was  there  I 
learned  to  believe  in  Canada,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
my  faith  has  never  wavered.  Nay,  the  further  I  extended 
my  travels  through  the  other  provinces,  the  more  deeply 
my  initial  impressions  were  confirmed  ;  but  it  was  amongst 
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you  they  were  first  engendorod,  tuul  it  is  with  your  smiling 
happy   hamlets  that  my   brightest  reminiscences  are   inter- 
twined.   (Great  applause.)    And  what  transaction  could  better 
illustrate   the   mighty   changes  your  energies  have  wrought 
than    the   one  in  which  we  are   at  this   moment   engaged? 
Standing,  as  we  do,  upon  this  lofty  platform,  surrounded  by 
those  antique  and  historical  fortifications,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  infant  fortunes  of  the  colony,  one  cannot  help  con- 
trasting   the    present    scene   with    others  of   an  analogous 
character  which  have  been  frequently  enacted  upon  this  very 
spot.     The  early  Governors  of  Canada  have  often  received  in 
Quebec  deputies  from  the  very  districts  from  which  each  of 
you  have  come,  but  in  those  days  the  sites  now  occupied  by 
your  prosperous  towns,  the  fields  you  till,  the  rose-clad  bowers, 
and  trim  lawns  where  your  children  sport  in  peace,  were  dense 
wildernesses  of  primteval  forest,  and  those  who  came  theuce  on 
any  errand  here  were  merciless  savages,  seeking  the  presence 
of  the  Viceroy  either  to  threaten  war  and  vengeance,  or  at  best 
to  proffer  a  treacherous  and  uncertain  peace.     Little  could 
Montmagny    or    Tracy,    or  Vaudreuil,  or    Frontenao,  have 
imagined  on  such  occasions  that  for  the  lank   dusky   forms 
of  the  Iroquois  or  Ottawa  emissaries,  would  one  day  be  sub- 
stituted the  beaming  countenances  and  burly  proportions  of 
English-speaking  Mayors  and  Aldermen  and  Beeves.     (Ap- 
plause.)    And  now,  gentlemen,  again  good-bye.     I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  regret  that  Lady  Dufferin  could  not  be 
present  to  share  the  gratification  I  have  experienced  by  your 
visit.     Tell  your  friends  at  home  how  deeply  I  have  been 
moved  by  this  last  and  signal  proof  of  their  good-will,  that 
their  kindness  shall  never  be  forgotten,  and  that  as  long  as  I 
live  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  my  life  to  render 
them  faithful  and  effectual  service.    (Great  cheering.) 
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SPEECH  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  HUSH  PHOTES'l- 


ANT  BENEVOLENT   S0CII:TY,  TORONTO. 
1878. 


SEPTEMBER 


Lord  Dufferin  said  : — Gentlemen, — Few  things  could  have 
given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  receive  such  an  address  as 
that  which  you  have  just  presented  to  me.  I  recollect  the 
friendly  reception  you  gave  me  on  my  first  arrival,  and  I  rejoice 
at  this  opportunity  of  bidding  you  farewell.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  useful  nature  of  the  task  you  have  set  yourselves,  and  of 
the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  you  execute  it ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  rest  of  our  Irish 
fellow-countrymen  in  Canada,  that  I  feel  irresistibly  compelled 
to  convey  one  last  and  parting  entreaty.  No  one  can  have 
watched  the  recent  course  of  events  without  observing,  almost 
with  feelings  of  terror,  the  unaccountable  exacerbation  and 
recrudescence  of  those  party  feuds  and  religious  animosities 
from  which  for  many  a  long  day  we  have  been  comparatively 
free.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  most  serious  matter ;  its  import 
cannot  be  exaggerated ;  and  I  would  beseech  you  and  every 
Canadian  in  the  land  who  exercises  any  influence  amid  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance — nay,  every  Canadian  woman, 
whether  mother,  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  —to  strain  every  nerve, 
to  exert  every  faculty  they  possess  to  eradicate  this  hateful  and 
abominable  root  of  bitterness  from  among  you.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Genflemen,  I  have  had  a  terrible  experience  in  these  matters. 
I  have  seen  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  towns  of 
Ireland — the  city  of  Belfast — helplessly  given  over  for  an 
entire  week  into  the  hands  of  two  contending  religious  factions. 
I  have  gone  into  the  hospital  and  beheld  the  dead  bodies  of 
young  men  in  the  prime  of  life  lying  stark  and  cold  upon  the 
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hospital  floor — the  delicate  forms  of  innoeeut  women  writhinj^ 
in  agony  upon  the  hospital  beds — and  every  one  of  these 
struck  down  by  an  unknown  bullet — at  the  hands  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  no  personal  quarrel,  towards  whom  they  felt 
no  animosity,  and  from  whom,  had  they  encountered  them  in 
the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  they  would  have  probably  re- 
cei','3d  every  mark  of  kindness  and  good-will.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  where  these  tragedies  occurred — senseless  and  wicked 
as  were  the  occasions  which  produced  them — there  had  long 
existed  between  the  contending  parties  traditions  of  animosity 
and  ill-will  and  the  memory  of  ancient  grievances ;  but  what 
can  be  more  Cain-like,  more  insane,  than  to  import  into 
this  country — unsullied  as  it  is  by  any  evil  record  of  civil 
strife — a  stainless  paradise,  fresh  and  bright  from  the  hands 
of  its  Maker — where  all  have  been  freely  admitted  upon 
equal  terms — the  bloodthirsty  strife  and  brutal  quarrels  of 
the  Old  World?  Divided  as  you  are  into  various  powerful 
religious  communities,  none  of  whom  are  entitled  to  claim 
either  pre-eminence  or  ascendency  over  the  other,  but  each 
of  which  reckons  amongst  its  adherents  enormous  masses 
of  the  population,  what  hope  can  you  have  except  in 
mutual  forbearance  and  a  generous  liberality  of  sentiment? 
Why !  Your  very  existence  depends  upon  the  disappearance 
of  these  ancient  feuds.  Be  wise,  therefore,  I  say,  while  it  is 
still  time,  for  it  is  the  property  of  these  hateful  quarrels  to 
feed  on  their  own  excesses;  if  once  engendered  they  widen 
their  bloody  circuit  from  year  to  year,  till  they  engulf  the 
entire  community  in  internecine  strife.  Unhappily  it  is  not 
by  legislation  or  statutory  restrictions,  or  even  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  armed  Executive,  that  the  evil  can  be  eflfectually 
and  radically  remedied.  Such  alternatives,  even  when  suc- 
cessful at  the  time — I  am  not  alluding  to  anything  that  has 
taken  place  in  Canada,  but  to  my  Irish  experiences — are  apt 
to  leave  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  of  a  partial  administration  of 
the  law,  rankling  in  the  minds  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 
But  surely  when  reinforced  by  such  obvious  considerations  of 
self-preservation  as  those  I  have  indicated,  the  public  opinion 
of  the  community  at  large  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  reprass  the 
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evil.  Believe  me,  if  you  desire  to  avert  an  impending  calamity, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  human  being  among  you — Protestant 
and  Catholic — Orangeman  and  Union  man — to  consider  with 
regard  to  all  these  matters  what  they  owe  to  God,  their 
country,  and  each  other.     (Applause.) 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  trust  that  nothing 
I  have  said  has  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  any  of  those 
who  have  listened  to  me.  God  knows  I  have  had  but  one 
thought  in  addressing  these  observations  to  you,  and  that  is 
to  make  the  best  use  of  this  exceptional  occasion,  and  to  take 
the  utmost  advantage  of  the  good-will  with  which  I  know  you 
••egard  me,  in  order  to  effect  an  object  upon  which  your  own 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  future  generations  so  greatly 
depend.     (Applause.) 
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XXXIX. 

SrEECII  IN  REI'IA'  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ARTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA, 
AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  EXHIIUTION  OF  THE  ASSOC- 
JAT'lON.     SEPTEMBER  21.     1878. 

JjORD  Dufferin  said : — ]\Ir.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,— In  endeavouring  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
noble  reception  you  are  giving  me,  for  the  series  of  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments  through  which  from  hour  to  hour  and 
day  to  day  I  have  been  hurried  by  your  hospitable  citizens,  I 
can  truly  say  I  have  never  felt  less  equal  to  such  a  task. 
During  the  past  six  years  and  a  half  I  have  been  often  re- 
quired at  various  times  and  places  to  say  what  are  called  "  a 
few  words  "  to  different  classes  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
Dominion.  But  on  those  occasions  there  was  always  some 
current  topic  to  engage  our  attention,  and  to  which  it  was 
desirable  I  shouM  addr«^ss  myself.  Now,  however,  the  case  is 
very  different.  It  is  true  we  have  a  special  business  before  us. 
I  am  nominally  here  to  open  this  Exhibition,  and,  perhaps,  in 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  dilate 
upon  the  splendour  of  these  buildings,  the  variety,  the  richness 
of  their  contents,  th^^  proofs  they  display  not  merely  of  the 
material  wealth  of  Canada,  but  of  the  energy,  ingenuity,  and 
industry  of  our  mechanics,  artisans,  and  agriculturists ;  but  my 
imagination  refuses  to  be  confined  within  even  these  spacious 
halls.  (Applause.)  No ;  the  contributions  they  enclose  only 
serve  to  conjure  up  before  me  in  all  their  beauty  the  radiant 
expanses  of  those  seven  fair  provinces  I  have  traversed  from 
end  to  end  (applause),  and  it  is  not  the  departments  of  a  mere 
])rovincial  show  which  lie  mapped  out  beneath  my  feet,  but 
the    territories  of  our   great    Dominion,   whose    wealth   and 
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capabilities  these  courts  exhibit.  Nor  is  it  in  the  presence  of 
a  detached  crowd  of  casual  sightseers  that  I  seem  to  stand,  but 
face  to  fac(i  with  that  entire  population  with  whoso  destinies 
I  have  been  so  long  asscjciated  and  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  ; 
who  are  building  up  a  British  polity  upcm  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  destined,  I  trust,  to  exemplify  more  successfully 
than  any  other  what  happiness,  what  freedom,  what  strength, 
what  peace  can  be  secured  to  man  by  patiently,  wisely, 
soberly  expanding  and  developing  those  great  principles  of 
Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Government  which  centuries 
ago  were  born  in  England  (applause),  which  our  ancestors 
shed  their  blood  to  def(Mul,  which  our  forefathers  transplanted 
to  this  country,  and  which  our  fathers  have  left  us  as  the  most 
precious  iidieritance  they  could  bestow.  (Great  applause.) 
Impressed,  then,  by  such  a  consciousness,  knowing  that  to-day 
1  am  speaking  to  the  people  of  Canada  for  the  last  time, 
what  am  I  to  say  ?  There  are  many  things  I  would  desire  to 
say  at  such  a  moment,  but  I  fear  to  tread  on  forbidden  ground. 
(Laughter.)  As  you  are  well  aware,  in  all  those  matters  which 
are  of  real  and  vital  moment  to  you,  I  am  only  entitled  to 
repeat  in  public  such  words  of  w  isdom  as  my  Ottawa  Egerias 
may  put  into  my  mouth.  (Laughter.)  In  my  own  behalf 
it  is  only  competent  for  me  to  expatiate  in  those  vaporous 
fields  of  extra-political  disquisition  which  may  happen  to  be 
floating  around  the  sol'd  political  life  of  the  people.  Yet, 
perhaps,  a  Viceroy  in  eictremis  might  claim  exceptional  in- 
dulgence. To  all  moribund  personages,  as  to  Jacob  when 
he  gathered  his  sons  round  his  bedside,  the  privilege  of 
monition  and  benediction  has  been  granted.  Happily  my 
closing  sentences  need  not  be  of  such  ambiguous  import  as 
those  addressed  by  the  Patriarch  to  Judah  and  his  brethren. 
Though  a  country  in  the  throes  of  a  general  election  might 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  Issachar,*  as  I  am 
not  a  defeated  Prime  IMinister,  I  have  no  temptation  to  »  '^ 
to  you  the  burden  of  Eeuben.f  What,  then,  is  to  be  my  vale- 
diction— my  parting  counsel  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dominion 

*  A  stronjT  ass  couching  between  two  burdens, 
t  "  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shall  not  excel." 
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before  I   turn  my  luce  to  tlu'  wull  ?     A  very  few  words  will 
convey  them.     Love  your  coiuitry,  Itclicve  in  her,  honour  her, 
work  for  her,  live   for   her,  die   for   her.     (Cireat   apphiuse.) 
N«?ver  luvs  any  people  been  end(»we(l  with  a  nobler  birthright, 
or  blessed  with  pro8]>eets  of  a  fainr  future.     Whatever  gift 
(iod   has  given  to  man  is  to  be  fotmd  within  the  bonbirs  of 
your  ample  territories;  and  in  return  the  (»nly  obligation  laid 
upon  you  is  "to  go  forth  and  multiply,  and   replenish  the 
earth."     (Applause  and  laughter.)     It  is  true,  the  zone  within 
whieh  your  lines  are  east  is  eharaeterised  by  ruder  features 
than  those  displayed  in  lower  latitudes  and  within  more  sun- 
ward-stretching lands,  but  the  North  has  ever  been  the  home 
of  liberty,  in<lustry  and  valour,  and  great  diversities  of  climate 
and  of  geographical  and  physical  conditions  are  wont  to  breed 
antagonistic  material  interests  and  disruptive  tendencies,  which 
the  fortunate  uniformity  of  your  own  climate  and  position  can 
never  engender.     (Applause.)     It  is  also  true  you  are  not  so 
rich  as   many  other   communities  ;    but  the   happiness  of  a 
people  does  not  so  much  depend  upon   the  accumuhition  of 
wealth  as  upon   its   equable   distribution.     In   many  of   the 
wealthiest  kingdoms  of  Europe  thousands  can  scarcely  obtain 
their  daily   bread  ;    and  though  Canada  is  by  no  means  at 
present  a  nation  of  millionaires,  there  is  not  amongst  us  an 
agricultural  homestead  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
where  content  and    a  rude  plenty  do  not   reign  (applause), 
and  in  a  thousand   localities  the  earth  is  bursting  with  the 
mineral  wealth  which  only  requires  ibr  its  development  im- 
proved  means  of  transportation.      Nor,   indeed,   are   you    so 
numerous  as  your  neighbours,  but  this  is  an  inferiority  which 
time  will  soon  correct.     Providence  has  spread  out  for  you 
the  fertile  prairies  of  the  North-West,  and  your  daughters 
must  do  the  rest.     (Loud  laughter  and  applause.) 

But  if  these  admissions  may  be  made  on  the  one  side, 
what  count(U'vailing  superiority  may  not  be  quoted  on  the 
other  ?  In  the  first  place  you  possess  the  best  form  of  Govern- 
ment with  which  any  historical  nation  has  ever  been  blessed. 
(Cheers.)  The  excellence  of  the  British  Constitution,  with  the 
self-expanding  energies  it  embodies,  is  an  ancient  story  which 
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I  need  not  insist  upon  ;  but  as  there  are  always  external  forces 
which  disturb  the  working  of  the  most  perfect  mechanism,  so 
in  an  old   country   like    England    many   influences   exist   to 
trouble  the  harmonious  (»perations  of  the  political  nuichine ; 
but  here,  our  Constitution  has  been  set  going  almost  mracwo — 
entirely  disencaimbered  of  those  entanglements  to  which  trad- 
itional prejudi(;es  and   social  complicaticms  have  given  birth 
at  home.      My  next  advice  to  you,  then,  would  be  to  guard 
and  cherish  the  characteristics  of  your  Constitution  with  a 
sleepless  vigilance.     And  do  not  consider  that  this  is  a  super- 
fluous warning.     I  do  not  of  course  refer  to  any  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  relation  of  tho  Mother  Country  to 
the  Colony,  or  of  the  Crown  to  the  Parliament.    All  questions 
which  were  at  one   time  in  controversy  in   either  of  these 
respects  have  been  long  since  happily  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  one  concerned.     (Applause.)     During  the  whole 
time  that  I  have  been  Governor  General  of  Canada  not  a  single 
difficulty  has  arisen  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  this  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  the  extra- 
ordinary smoothness  and  harmony  with  which  this  portion  of 
the  machinery  has  worked,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone. 
The  independence  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  ('anadian  Administration  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing  their   domestic  jurisdiction   have   not   only    received    a 
generous  recognition,  but  have  been  stimulated  and  expanded 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by  the  authorities  at  home ;   as 
the   recent   establishment   of    a   Supreme   Court    of    Justice 
on  Canadian  soil  impressively  testifies.    (Applause.)     Nor  has 
anything  occurred  to  trouble  the  relations  between  the  Viceroy 
as  representing  the  Kegal  Power,  and  his  Parliament.    The  re- 
spective limits  of  privilege  and  prerogative  have  been  finally 
determined,  and  there  is  no  temptation,  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  to  overstep  them ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  other 
principles  incident  to  the  British  Constitution  which,  though 
fully  recognised  and  established,  might,  perhaps,  be  overridden 
in  time  of  political  excitement,  unless  public  opinion  exerted 
itself  to  maintain  them   absolutely   intact.     1  allude   to  the 
independence  of  the  judges  and  the  non-political  and   per- 
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iiuiiuMit  <.'lmnict(3r  <}t'  the  Civil  hicrvicfv     With  reganl  to  tlio 
indcjit'iKlciicc!  of  tin?  judgos   I    will   say    iiothiiif^.     Notwith- 
Htaiidiiif^  what  has  1m'<'Ii  doiui  clsowhero,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Canadian  pooplc  will  over  bo  temptod  to  allow  thn  judges 
of  the  land  to  be  eonstituted  by  popular  tdection.    (Applause.) 
Still,  on  this  eontinent  there  will  always  l)o  present  in  the  air, 
as  it  were,  a  certain  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  against 
this  I  would  warn  you.     And  now  that  I  am  upo"  this  topic 
there  is  one  further  observation  which  1  am  tcni|      I  to  make 
in  regard  to  tlie  position  of  the  judges.    I  should  hope  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  as  tVo  importance  and   extent  of  their  work 
increases,  and  as  tliC  wc^alth  of  the  country  expands,  it  may  bo 
found  expedient  to  bestow  somewhat  higher  salaries  on  those 
who  administer  the  laws.   I'ure  and  righteous  justice  is  the  very 
foundation  of  human  haj)piness,  but  remember  it  is  as  true  of 
justice  as  of  anything  else — you  cannot  have  a  first-rate  article 
without  paying  for  it.     (Cheers  and  hiughter.)     In  order  to 
secure  an  able    Bar   you   must    provide    adequate  prizes  for 
those  that  are  called  to  it.    If  this  is  done  the  intellectual 
i'lK'rgy  of  the  country   will   be  attracted   to  the   legal    pro- 
fession, and    you    will    have  what  is   the   greatest  ornament 
any  country  can  posiscss — an  efficient  and  learned  judiciary. 
(Cheers.)     But,   after    all,   the   chief  danger   against   which 
you   will   have   tt)  guard   is  that  which  concerns  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  country.    Now,  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country, 
though  not  the   animating   spirit,  is  the  living   mechanism 
through  which  the  body  politic  moves  and  breathes  and  has 
its  being.    Upon  it  depends  the  rapid  and  economical  conduct 
of  every  branch  of  your  affairs ;  and  there  is  nothing  about 
which  a  nation  should  be  so  particular  as  to  secure  in  such 
a  service   independence,  zeal,  patriotism  and   integrity.     In 
order  that  this  should  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  civil 
servants  should  be  given  a  status  regulated  by  their  acquire- 
ments, their  personal  qualifications,  their  capacity  for  rendering 
the  country  efficient  service ;  and  that  neither  their  original 
appointment  nor  their  subsequent  advancement  should  in  any 
way   depend    upon   their    political    connections   or  opinions, 
pplausc.)     If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  never  allow 
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Civii  Servi«'«Mo  be  degra<lt'd  into  an  instrument  to  subflorvo 
tho  ends  and  intiTosts  of  any  p(diti('al  party.     (Choors.)     Tho 
success  of  a  [Mditical  party  ought  to  depend  upon  its  pul)lio 
pcdicy,  anil  tho  ability  of  its  ohiofs,  and  not  upon  the  advan- 
tage likely  to  accrue  to   its   individual  adherents.     In  fact, 
tho   more   the   area   of    personal    profit    conso<iuent    tip(»n    a 
change  of  diovernment   is  limited  the  better  for  the  coinitry 
at  largo.     On  the  other  hand,  tlu^  iiulopt-ndenco  thus  conceded 
to  the  m(!nd)ors  of   the  Civil  Service  imposes  upon  them  a 
special  obligation,  namely,  that  they  should  serve  their  suc- 
cessiv*^  (diiofs — no  matt<>r  to  which  sido  they  may  Ixdcmg—  ■ 
with  a  scrupulously  im])artial  zeal  and  loyalty.     (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  no  offence  which  should  bo  visited  with  swifter  or 
more  condign  punishment  than  any  failure  in  this  respect.     A 
civil  servant  who  allows  his  political  sympathies  to  damp  his 
ardour,  devotion,  zeal  and  loyalty  to  his  departmental  chic^fs 
is  a  disgrace  to  his  profession.     (Hear,  hear.)     Ilappiiy  both 
the  great  political  parties  in  this  country  have  given  in  their 
adherence  to  this  principle.     Both  are  convinced  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  tho  doctrine  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I  havo 
no  doubt  that  tho  anxiety  manifested  by  our  friends  across 
tlie    line   to   purge   their  own  Civil   Service  of  its   political 
complexion    will    confirm   every    thinking   Canailian    in    the 
conviction  I  have  sought  to  impress  npim  you.     (Ap2)lause.) 
Again,  therefore,  I    say  to  you,  guard    this  and  every  other 
characteristic  of   your  Constitution  with  an   unfailing  vigil- 
ance, for,  though  you  search  all   the  world   over,  it  is   not 
likely  you  will  ever  get  a  better  one.    (Cheers.)    It  is  true 
no  one  can  live    in  tho  proximity  of  our  great  neighbours 
without  conceiving  the  greatest  admiration   for  the  wisdom 
which  framed  the  political  institutions  under  which  they  have 
so  wonderfully  prospered  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
success  of  the  original  experiment  is  not  as  much  due  to  tho 
fortitude,  the  good  sense,  and  the  moderation  of  the  subsequent 
generations  that  have  carried  it  into  effect,  as  to  the  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  of  its  authors ;  and  certain  am  I  that  there  is 
not  a  thinking  American  who,  however  proud  he  may  bo  of 
his  country,  does  not  occasionally  cast  an  envious  eye  across 
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tliu  border  ut  our  more  fortunate  condition.     (Laughter  and 
applausu.)     The  truth  is  that  ahnost  every  modern  Constitu- 
tion has  been   the  child  of  violence,  and  remains  indelibly 
impressed  with  the   scars  of  the   struggle  which  ushered  in 
its  birth.     A  written  Constitution  is  of  necessity  an  artificial 
invention — a  contrivance — a  formula  as  inelastic  as  the  parch- 
ment   on   which   it    is   written — instead   of    being   a   living, 
primeval,   heaven-engendered    growth ;    but   the   foundations 
of  the  polity  under  which  you  live  are  of  secular  antiquity 
(cheers) ;   no   revolutionary  convulsion  has   severed  the  con- 
tinuity of  your  history,  or  disinherited  you  of  your  past — 
your  annals  are  not  comprised  within  the  lifetime  of  a  centen- 
arian, but  reach  back  through  a  thousand  years  of  matchless 
achievement   in  every   field  of  exertion   open   to   mankind. 
(Loud  cheers.)     Nor  do  even  the  confines  of  two  oceans  suffice 
to  hedge  you  in  ;  you  share  an  Empire  whose  flag  floats^  whose 
jurisdiction  asserts  itself  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — whoso 
ships  whiten  every  sea — whose  language  is  destined  to  spread 
further  than  any  other  tongue — whose  institutions  every  nation 
aspiring  to  freedom  is  endeavouring  to  imitate,  and  whose  vast 
and  widespread  colonies  are  vying  with  each  other  in  their 
affectionate  love  for  the  ^Fother  Country,  in  their  eftbrts  to 
add   lustre   to   the   English   name,  in  their   longing   to   see 
cemented   still   more   closely  the  bonds  of  that  sacred  and 
majestic  union  within  which  they  have  been  born.  (Applause.) 
Gentlemen,  believe  me,  one  is  not  an  Englishman  for  nothing, 
and  although,  perhaps,  I  should  be  prepared  to  go  beyond 
many  of  my  hearers,  not  merely  in  justifying,  but  in  extolling 
the  conduct  of  those  men  of  the  revolutionary  period  who  tore 
themselves — though  1  believe  with  bleeding  hearts — from  their 
Mother's  side  rather  than  submit  to  her  tyranny,  I  confess 
[  should  have  difficulty  in  finding  words  to  express  my  want 
of  sympathy  for  those,  should  any  such  ever  come  into  exist- 
ence, who— unless  under  the  stress  of  equal  provocation — 
should  be  tempted  to  abjure  so  glorious  a  birthright  in  pursuit 
(.f  any  Utopian  chimaera.     (Applause.)     None  such,  however, 
are  here.     (Cheers.)     Of  course  1  am  well  aware  that  many 
of  the  most  earnest-minded  men  among  us  have  insisted  (»f 
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late  years  witii  laudable  enthusiasm — and,  in  doing  so,  they 
have  only  given  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  nation — upon  the  duty  of  a  supreme  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  Canada.  (Cheers.)  Uut  you  are 
well  aware  that  as  an  Imperial  officer  I  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  jealousy,  or  breathed  a  word  in  discouragement  of 
such  honourable  sentiments ;  for  I  am  ccmvinced  that,  so  far 
from  being  antagonistic  to  Imperial  interests,  it  is  among 
those  who  are  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for 
their  native  land  that  we  shall  always  find  the  most  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  (Great  cheering.)  The  only  thing  that, 
perhaps,  I  would  be  disposed  to  deprecate,  would  be  the  over- 
passionate  advocacy  of  any  speculative  programme  that  may  lie 
outside  the  orbit  of  practical  statesmanship.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
every  human  society  is  in  a  state  of  continuous  develojjment,  so 
occasional  readjustment  of  its  mechanism  becomes  necessary  ; 
but  I  think  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  though  they 
may  not  talk  much  about  it,  the  experienced  men  who  super- 
intend your  affairs  are  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  any  serious 
symptoms  of  strain  or  friction  in  the  wheels  of  the  body 
politic,  and  as  soon  as  these  disclose  themselves  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  find  expedients  with  which  to  meet  the 
emergency.  It  is  in  this  way,  by  this  practical  procedure, 
and  not  by  theoretical  excursions  into  dreamhind,  that  the 
British  polity  has  been  so  successfully  elaborat'nl.  (Applause.) 
So  long  as  a  man  sleeps  well,  has  a  good  appetite,  and  feels 
generally  jovial,  he  may  rest  assured  he  needs  no  doctoring. 
(Laughter.)  But  if  he  takes  to  perpetually  feeling  his  pulse, 
looking  at  his  tongue,  and  watching  his  digestion,  he  will 
invariably  superinduce  all  kinds  of  imaginary  pains  and 
aches,  and  perhaps  a  real  illness.  (Applause  and  laughter.) 
Well,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  you  all  appear  at  present  in 
the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  I  do  no  not  know  that  you 
will  much  better  your  condition  by  allowing  your  imagination 
to  speculate  as  to  whether  the  exuberant  vitality  you  are 
accumulating  in  your  system,  under  your  present  satisfactory 
regimen,  will  or  will  not  eventually  necessitate  some  hundred 
years  hence  an  inconceivable  process  of  amputation.  (liaughte;: 
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and  applause.)  But  wliat  is  so  satisfactory  in  this  case  is,  lliat 
those  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  aftection  for  the  IMother 
Country,  which  are  so  dominant  in  Canada,  coincide  and  run 
in  parallel  lines  with  what  the  coldest  common  sense  and  the 
most  calculating  policy  would  recommend.  (Clreat  cheering.) 
They  are,  in  fact,  but  the  wreaths  of  roses  which  entwine  and 
overlie  the  strong  cords  of  mutual  profit  and  advantage  by 
which  the  two  countries  are  bound  to  one  another.  (Applause.) 
I  therefore  say,  cherish  as  one  of  the  noblest  traditions  trans- 
mitted by  your  forefathers  that  feeling  of  loyalty  towards 
Great  Britain,  the  Empire,  and  its  Sovereign,  by  which  you 
are  animated,  for  it  is  in  that  direction,  and  no  other,  that 
your  true  course  lies.     (Great  applause.) 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  but  one  more  word  to  say. 
However  earnestly  I  may  have  besought  you  to  be  faithful  to 
your  native  land,  and  to  estimate  at  its  proper  value  your 
birthright  as  Englishmen,  it  is  with  almost  equal  persisience 
that  I  would  exhort  you  to  cultivate  cordial  relations  with  the 
great  American   people.      A  nobler   nation — a   people   more 
generous  or  more  hospitable — does  not  exist.    (lioud  applause.) 
To  have  learned  to  understand  and  appreciate  them,  I  esteem 
as  not  the  least  of  the  many  advantages  I  have  gained  by 
coming  to  Canada.     (Applause.)     Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can 
say  that  they  are  animated  by  the  kindliest  feelings  towards 
the  Dominion,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  two  countries  are 
destined  to  be  united  in  the  bands  of  an  unbroken  friendship. 
(Loud  applause.)     Nor  can  I  conceive  a  more  interesting  or 
delightful  task  in  store  for  the  philosophical  historian  than 
to  record  the  amicable  rivalry  of  such  powerful  and  cognate 
communities  in  the   path   of  progress ;   the  one  a  Republic 
indeed,    but    a    Republic    in   which    the    authoritative    pre- 
eminence assigned  to  the  elect  of  the  people,  and  the  com- 
parative freedom  of  the  Executive  from  Parliamentary  control, 
introduces  a  feature  akin  to  personal  Government ;  the  other 
a   monarchy  to  which    the   hereditary    principle   communi- 
cates such  an  element  of  stability  as  to  render  possible  the 
application  of  what  is  really  the  most  popular  and  democratic 
political  system  to  be  found  upon  this  continent  (loud  cheers) ; 
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while  both  combine,  each  in  its  respective  sphere,  to  a<lvanco 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  open  up  a  new  and  fresher 
chapter  of  human  history.     (Applause.) 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  I  have 
only  to  thank  you  fen*  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  me.  My  race  amongst  you  is  run.  To-day  I  am 
but  hastily  finishing  oflf  the  concluding  paragraph  in  the 
record  of  ray  official  career.  That  record  I  am  happy  to 
think  is  destined  to  become  the  preface  to  a  more  brilliant 
chapter  in  your  history.  (Cheers.)  In  a  few  weeks  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  younger  generation  of  English 
statesmen  will  reach  your  shores,  accompanied  by  a  daughter 
of  your  Queen.  (Great  cheering.)  Under  the  auspices  of 
these  distinguished  personages  you  are  destined  to  ascend  yet 
higher  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  nations,  to  be  drawn  still  closer 
to  the  heart  of  the  Mother  Country,  to  be  recognised  still 
more  universally  as  one  of  the  most  loyal,  most  prosperous, 
and  most  powerful  of  those  great  colonial  governments  which 
unite  to  form  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  (Great  cheering.) 
May  God  Almighty  bless  you  and  keep  you,  and  pour  out 
upon  your  glorious  country  the  universal  blessings  that  lie 
at  His  right  hand.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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XL. 

SPEECH  AT  THE  ONTARIO  SOCIETY   OF   ARTISTS. 

SEPTICMBER  26.     1878, 


ONTARIO. 


After  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
toast  of  his  healtli  had  been  received,  Loud  Dufferin  said  :  — 
And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down  there  is  another 
topic  to  which  I  would  for  a  moment  refer.  I  am  about  to 
confide  to  you  a  mission  which  is  I  *hink  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  your  pursuits  to  justify  ^nc  in  asking  for  your 
assistance.  In  your  neighbourhood  there  exists,  as  you  are 
aware,  one  of  the  most  wondrous,  beautiful,  and  stupendous 
scenes  which  the  forces  of  Nature  have  ever  constructed. 
Indeed  so  majestic  is  the  subject,  that  though  many  skilful 
hands  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  it  to  canvas,  few  have 
succeeded  in  adequately  depicting  its  awe-inspiring  charac- 
teristics. I  allude  of  course  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  But  I 
am  sure  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
pleasure  he  may  have  derived  from  his  pilgrimage  to  so 
famous  a  spot,  whether  as  an  artist  or  as  a  simple  tourist,  has 
been  miserably  marred  and  defeated  by  the  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  he  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  various 
squatting  interests  that  have  taken  possession  of  every  point 
of  vantage  at  the  Falls  ;  who  tax  the  pockets  and  irritate  the 
nerves  of  visitors,  and  by  whom,  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
is  about  to  give  up  his  whole  being  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  scene  before  him,  as  he  is  about  to  feel  the  inspiration  of 
the  natural  beauties  around  him,  his  imagination  and  his 
poetic  faculties  are  suddenly  shocked  and  disorganised  by 
a  demand  for  ten  cents.  (Loud  laughter.)  Some  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  then   suggested 
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to  him  an  idea  which  has  been  long  present  to  my  mind,  that 
the  Governments  of  New  York  and  of  Ontario  or  Canada 
should  combine  to  acquire  whatever  rights  may  have  been 
established  against  the  pul)lic,  and  to  form  around  the  Falls 
a  smnll  public  international  park,  (hear,  hoar) — not  indeed 
decorated  or  in  any  way  sophisti(!ated  by  the  puny  art  of  the 
landscape  gardener,  but  carefully  preserved  in  the  picturesque 
and  unvulgariscd  condition  in  which  it  was  originally  laid 
out  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  (Loud  applause.)  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  gratifying  than  the  response  which 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  York  was  good  enough 
to  make  to  my  representations ;  and  ho  encouraged  me  to 
hope  that,  should  a  fitting  opportunity  present  itself,  his 
Government  might  be  induced,  if  not  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  matter,  at  all  events  to  co-operate  heartily  with  our 
own  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  as  I  have  sketched. 
(Applause.)  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  all  the  arrangements 
connected  with  pleasure  grounds  better  understood  than  upon 
this  continent.  You  possess  quite  a  specialty  in  that  respect ; 
and  if  on  either  side  of  the  river  the  areas  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose  were  put  under  the  charge  of  proper  guardians,  and 
the  present  guides  organised  into  an  efficient  and  disciplined 
staff,  it  would  be  a  source  of  increased  gratification  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  persons.  (Applause.)  Now  of  course  wo  all 
know  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  take  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
an  audience  who  I  am  certain  will  sympathise  with  such  a 
project,  and  of  urging  upon  them  the  advisability  of  bringing 
their  influence  to  bear  in  the  direction  I  have  suggested. 
(Loud  applause.) 
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SPEECH   AT  THE    I'.ANQUKT   IN  ULSTEll    ITAI.L,  liia.FAST,  ON 
Ills  RETURN  FR(JM  CANADA.     NUVHMBHll  'JO.  1«78. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  lieultli,  Lord  Dufferim  said  : — 
Mr.  Mayor,  my  Lords,  Ladies,  and  (iciitleiueii, — I  am  sure  there 
is  no  one  present  who  will  think  I  am  resorting  to  a  mere 
formal  phrase  when  I  say  that,  often  as  it  has  been  my  dnty  of 
late  to  address  kind  and  induljj^ent  audionees,  I  have  seldom 
felt  my  heart  so  full,  my  powers  of  expression  so  inad(^(piato  to 
the  oceasion,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Never,  I  believe,  iu 
the  annals  of  Ulster  has  any  one  been  so  honoured  as  I  con- 
sider myself  to  be  by  the  nolde  welcome  you  have  prepared 
for  mo.  When,  six  years  ajLjo,  with  your  friendly  cheers  still 
ringinj^  in  my  ears,  I  departed  to  take  charge  of  the  high 
office  to  which  I  had  been  appointed,  my  fon  ^^st  dreams  never 
contemplated  a  return  under  such  auspices  as  ihese.  However 
conscious  I  mtiy  have  been  of  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  my 
Queen  and  country  with  fidelity,  I  knew  not  only  that  the 
duties  awaiting  me  were  new  and  difficult,  but  that  there 
were  many  chances  beyond  all  human  control  which  might 
render  my  best  efforts  abortive,  and  the  result  alike  unsatis- 
factory to  myself,  my  official  superiors,  and  my  fellow-country- 
men. For  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  success  and  reputation 
of  a  colonial  governor  are  almost  as  much  dependent  upon  his 
good  fortune  as  upon  his  conduct.  He  may  find  himself  called 
upon  to  deal  with  problems  themselve?  impossible  of  solution. 
He  may  fall  upon  times  of  popular  discontent  which  others 
have  engendered,  and  be  compelled  to  reap  the  whirlwinds 
which  his  predecessors  have  sown ;  he  may  be  ground  to 
powder  between  the  contentions  of  unscrupulous  political 
factions ;  ho  may  be  betrayed  by  his  Ministers,  or  thwarted  by 
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the  perverse  l(>gislation  of  his  Parliament.  Nature  herself 
may  rise  up  against  him,  and  the  period  of  his  adniiniatraliou 
b(*  signalised  l)y  I'amine,  war,  pestilence,  (»reoiiiiii('r('iul  disaster. 
All  trials  of  this  nature,  except  ])erliaps  the  latter,  I  have  been 
mercifully  spared.  The  last  six  years  of  my  lif(!  have  been 
8}  cut  amongst  a  population  whom  it  was  a  delight  to  rule  and 
serve.  (Loud  cheers.)  Intelligent,  industricms,  sober-minded, 
loyal,  I  found  them  not  only  free  from  domestic  discontent 
nnd  intestine  commotion,  but  enthusiastically  enamoured  of 
their  Constitution,  their  political  status  in  relation  to  tlio 
Mother  (^mntry,  and  their  expanding  destinies.  (Renewed 
cheers.)  ]\Iost  of  the  social,  religious,  and  other  fundamental 
questions  by  which  the  Old  World  is  still  being  agitated  had 
either  been  settled,  or  had  never  gathered  to  a  head ;  and 
whatever  controversies  existed  were  discussed  both  in  and  out 
of  Pavliament  with  as  much  decorum,  sobrit^ty,  and  moderation 
of  thought  and  language  as  we  should  find — well,  where  shall 
I  say? — in  Ireland  itself.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  The 
]\Iinisters  with  whom  I  successively  came  into  contact,  proved 
to  be  men  of  great  ability,  experience,  and  undoubted  patriot- 
ism, who  never  failed  to  keep  witli  me  a  scrupulons  good 
faith.  IMy  Parliaments  were  sagacious  and  constitutional ; 
whilst,  as  far  as  my  ]iersonal  position  was  concerned,  I  ex- 
perienced amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  whether 
French  or  English,  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  put  the  best  possible  interpretation  upon  anything 
the  representative  of  Her  IMajesty  might  cither  do  or  say.  As 
for  the  good-will  shown  me,  both  as  Viceroy  and  in  my 
private  capacity,  by  my  own  Irish  fellow-countrymen,  whether 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  Nationalists  or  Orangemen,  words 
cannot  describe  it.  Their  loyalty  and  unanimity  taught  mo 
a  lesson  in  politics  which  I  trust  I  shall  never  forget.  (Great 
cheering.) 

But  not  only  did  I  find  good  humour  and  contentment 
at  home,  I  f(nind  also  peace  and  security  abroad.  (Cheers.) 
Of  course  no  annoyance  was  to  bo  dreaded  along  either  of 
our  ocean  seaboards.  As  for  our  Northern  frontier,  no  sus- 
picious emissaries  or  outposts  menaced  from  Spitzbergen  our 
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I'dlur  ]>oss('Ssi()!is  (liin^htor),  wliilo  to  tlic  sontli  of  us  wo  woro 
in  genuini'  utkI  dose  friendsliip  with  ii  pcoplo  who,  so  far  iis 
luy  {'.vjx'ricncc  pios,  merit  in  tlic  liij^host  <!'  grco  th(^  cou- 
ti(h'n('u  and  regard  of  (Jrcat  IJritain  (loud  I'hccr.s) ;  who  havo 
always  evinced  towards  Canada  tlie  utmost  consideration  and 
good-will;  and  who,  in  tln^  punctual  payment  of  the  fisheries 
award,  in  spite  of  a  very  widespread,  tlujugh  I  do  believe  quite 
unfounded  eonvietion  that  it  was  excessive,  havo  given  an 
undoubted  [U'oof  of  their  self-resj»eet  and  go(jd  faitli.  (('he(>rs.) 
And,  gentlemen,  in  thus  recounting  the  fortnnat(>  eircum- 
stauces  which  have  favoure<l  my  administration,  1  would  pause 
for  a  moment  to  pay  a  grateful  homage  to  the  four  persons 
who  chielly  prepared  the  halcyon  times  I  have  been  describing 
— to  Lord  Carnarvon  and  I^ord  Bfonck,  by  whose  exertions 
confederation  was  inaugurated  (cheers)  ;  to  Lord  Lisgar,  who 
<!onsolidated  and  established  the  creation  of  his  predecessor; 
and  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  to  whose  unremitting  industry, 
(;([uablo  temper,  and  conciliatory  procedure  Canada  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  unruffled  harmony  which  has  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  Governments  of  Ottawa  and  Washington.  (Loud 
cheers.)  The  services  rendered  to  Cana(hi  by  Lord  Carnarvon 
are  already  known  in  history,  and  it  would  bo  an  impertinence 
for  mo  to  enhirge  upon  them ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  one 
but  myself  who  is  able  adequately  to  ap})rcciate  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  Lord  Monck,  or  the  skill  displayed 
by  him  and  the  Canadian  statesmen  associated  with  him  in 
its  accomplishment.  (Cheers.)  Again,  witli  regard  to  Lord 
Lisgar,  no  one  but  myself  can  fairly  estimate  the  beneficial 
influence  he  exercised  over  the  afifairs  of  Canada  during  a  most 
critical  period  of  her  history,  or  appreciate  at  its  full  value 
the  ascendency  he  acquired  over  every  one  who  came  near 
him,  by  the  gentle  dignity  of  his  manner  and  by  the  unfailing 
judgment,  firmness,  and  tried  ability  which  enabled  him  suc- 
cessfully to  cope  with  the  many  scu'ious  difliculties  he  had  to 
confront.  Well  then,  gentlemen,  if  I  return  to  you  to-day,  to 
you  who  sent  me  forth  in  so  kindly  a  sjarit,  and  became  security 
for  my  good  behaviour  (laughter),  if  1  now  return  to  you  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and  with  the  hope  that  I  have  in  some 
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degree  fulfilliMl  your  expectations,  common  h(mesty  compels 
UK!  to  enum('rat(i  the  many  circumstances  whicli  assist(>d  my 
endeavours.  JJut  not  on  tliis  account  am  I  the  less  grateful  to 
ycm  for  this  (hittering  demonstration.  When  a  schoolboy 
comes  back  to  the  [)ar(!ntal  roof,  with  his  prizes  under  his  arm, 
ho  knows  his  actual  dcscu'ts  will  not  be  too  ch)sely  investigated. 
When  he  rep(jrts  himself  at  tho  top  of  his  class,  he  safely 
counts  on  his  mother  having  forgotten  that  there  is  nobody 
ill  it  but  himself.  (Laughter.)  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not 
among  captious  or  too  inquisitive  critics  that  I  am  standing, 
but  I  see  around  me  the  friends  of  my  childhood  and  o.  my 
youth,  school-fellows  and  brother  sportsmen,  citizens  of  ]>elfast 
with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  associated  in  pnmioting  tho 
improvement  of  this  neiglibourhood  (clieers)  ;  political  friends, 
side  by  side  with  whom  I  have  often  descended  into  the  arena 
of  party  conflict ;  while  in  equal  number,  and  certainly  in  a 
not  less  sympathetic  mood,  I  recognise  tho  friendly  faces  of  a 
multitude  of  distinguislied  persons  from  whoso  views  on  public 
matters  it  has  sometimes  been  my  misfortune  to  dissent.  (Loud 
cheers.)  But,  happily,  in  Great  Britain — and  perhaps  there 
is  no  surer  sign  of  tho  healthiness  of  our  public  relations — no 
reminiscences  of  })ast  disagreements  are  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  recognition  accorded  to  any  one  who  may  have 
endeavoured  to  render  his  country  faithful  service.  (Cheers.) 
However  eager  our  controversies,  however  wide  our  disagree- 
ments, however  energetically  wo  may  denounce  what  we 
consider  tho  wrong-headediiess  of  our  opponents  (laughter), 
it  never  enters  into  tho  breast  of  any  one  of  us  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  patriotism  or  the  honourable  nature  of  their 
motives.  (Loud  applause.)  As  a  consequence,  those  who  go 
out  from  amongst  you,  whether  as  governors  of  your  colonies, 
as  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  or  as  naval  or  military 
chiefs,  sally  forth  with  a  light  heart,  and  in  the  confident 
assurance  that  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their  own 
political  antecedents,  or  what  may  be  the  varying  chances  of 
political  life  at  home,  the  Government  of  the  day,  of  whatever 
complexion,  will  never  fail  to  extend  to  them  a  generous 
assistance  and  sympathetic  support.     (Loud  cheering.)    It  has 
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beon  my  fiitts  to  sorvo  uikIit  tlu*  instructions  of  tliroo 
snc'cossivo  Soerottirios  of  Stiito,  imd  it  would  Ih»  inipossil)!!!  for 
mo  to  Hiiy  in  tho  luiuds  of  which  of  them  1  I'cdt  most  sccuro. 
(Appliiuso.)  And,  <^i'nth-'mcn,  this  spirit  of  fair  jfhiy  is  of  no 
slight  viiluo  to  tho  public;  service.  It  is  of  tho  utmost  iini)ort- 
nnco  that  tho  governor  of  a  groat  colony  should  exorcise  his 
judgment  on  dillicult  occ^asions  free  from  all  personal  em- 
barrassments. 15ut  tiiis  could  not  bo  tho  cas(?  unless  ho  felt 
sure  that  whatever  he  said  or  did,  or  recommended,  would  bo 
regarded  by  his  masters  not  nmrely  in  a  just,  but  in  what  I 
would  call  a  bi-nevolent  s[)irit.  (('heors.)  The  suggestions  ho 
sends  homo  are  scmietimes  of  necessity  crude  and  te'utative. 
They  aro  most  conveniently  convoyed  in  private  letters  of  an 
intimate  character,  hurriedly  written  to  catch  a  steamer  or  to 
save  a  post.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  he  were  to  imagine 
himself  addressing  a  pKJudiced  and  captious  cohsor,  anxious 
for  party  reasons  to  pick  a  hole  in  his  conduct,  if  he  were 
driven  to  weigh  every  word,  to  refrain  from  iiazarding  a 
proposal  lest  it  should  place  him  at  a  disadvantage,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  power  of  initiative  would  be  paralysed  and 
his  utility  destroyed.     (Cheers.) 

It  is  further  a  most  ha[)py  circumstance  that  the  impartial 
countenanco  traditionally  extended  by  their  departmental 
chiefs  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown  abroad  is  extended  to 
them  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  public  at  large.  Even  when 
their  acts  have  occasioned  anxiety,  and  on  >x 'prima  facie  view 
have  appeared  rash  or  ill-advised,  nothing  is  more  remarkablo 
than  tho  hesitancy,  tho  generous  repugnance,  evinced  both  by 
public  opinion  and  the  Press  to  prejudge  the  case  or  to  hurry 
to  a  hostile  verdict,  on  the  strength  of  what  may  be  distorted 
telegrams  or  partisan  statements,  until  the  absent  man  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  exhibiting  his  defence  and  justify- 
ing his  policy.  (Cheers.)  And  it  certainly  can  bo  safely  said 
that  when  tho  verdict  has  gone  against  him  there  never  has 
boon  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  his  political  prin- 
ciples or  connections  have  prejudiced  his  cause,  or  biassed 
the  opinions  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  him.  (Cheers.)     And,  believe  me,  gentlemen,  this  tender 
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Ireatment  of  their  absent  s<'rvants  liy  the  English  pe(»ple  is 
by  no  means  nnre([iiired  or  ill-applieil.  I\Iy  own  experienc(!, 
short  as  it  has  been,  has  made  me  understand  what  fre([iient 
need  we  iiavo  to  rely  on  yoiir  patience  and  forbearance.     It 
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masters;  wo  have  to  conciliate  two  public  opinions.  Wo  huvo 
to  win  and  keep  the  coiilidi^nco  both  of  the  IMothor  Country 
and  <»f  the  Colony,  and,  if  possible,  to  harmonises  their  views: 
to  liberalise  the  one  and  im[)erialise  the  other.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Jliit  often  times  tlu^se  two  public  opinions  diveri^'c*  widely,  and 
between  the  two  the  unfortunato  colonial  oHicial  runs  ^reat 
risk  of  coming  to  grief;  in  fact,  on  such  occasions  ho  rosemi)h!S 
one  of  those  o([uestrian  acrobats  who  dis[)lay  their  skill  by 
straddling  over  two  horses  at  once.  (Laughter.)  As  long  as 
his  steeds  keep  close  together  on  an  even  front  all  goes  well; 
but  if  they  sunder,  or  oiio  drops  behind  the  other,  or  breaks 
into  a  trot,  while  his  companion  keeps  up  his  canter,  the 
disc(mitited  athlete  comes  to  the  ground.     (Laughter.) 

But,  gentlemen,  quite  apart  from  the  selfish  i)leasuro  I 
cxi)erienco  at  thus  finding  myself  welcomed  home  by  [)erson3 
of  all  shades  of  j)()litical  opinion  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
(loud  clieers),  I  derive  a  still  keener  gratification  fnjiu  tho 
thought  that  this  demonstration  is  something  a  great  (hull 
more  important  and  signilicant  than  a  compliment  to  a  more 
individual.  It  is  a  direct  intiinati(m  on  the  part  of  a  largo 
and  most  important  section  of  tlie]Jritish  people,  of  the  interest 
and  sympathy  they  feel  for  the  great  Canadian  Dominion. 
(Continued  cheering.)  That  will  bo  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it,  and  rightly  put  upon  it,  in  Canada ;  and  I  will  frankly  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  which  gives  <mr  Canadian  fellow-country- 
nuiu  greater  pleasure,  which  more  gratifies  their  best  affections 
than  those  intimations — which  happily  every  year  are  becoming 
more  frequent — of  the  pride  England  takes  in  their  expanding 
importance:  of  the  contidenco  England  reposes  in  their  un- 
failing loyalty :  of  her  recognition  of  them  as  living  integral 
portions  of  the  Empire,  contributing  not  less  effectually  than 
any  ono  of  the  three  kingdoms  themselves  to  its  prestige, 
majesty,  and  renown.    (Great  cheering.)    And,  gentlemen,  in 
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my  opinion  tlio  visildy  iiirrniHini^'  lilK-nility  of  smtiniont  willi 
wliicli  their  oMipitions  us  ii  ^rciit  colonisinj^  power  havo  conio 
to  bo  ro^ivrdod  l»y  tho  Eii^^lisli  poopic,  is  u  f^ri'ut  iinprovcnicnt 
upon  tlio  8()lt-c(>ntro(l,  insular  spirit,  which  ut  ono  tinu^  rc^'ul- 
utt'd  our  rohitioas  with  ovcry  connnunity,  cvon  of  our  own 
l)h)o(l,  that  hiy  outside  the?  narrow  seas.  I  do  not  siM.'iik  so 
niui'h  <jf  our  policy,  though  that  wiis  oi)un  to  criticism,  us  of 
tho  montal  attitude  wo  instinctively  assu.ned  towards  them. 
John  l^ill  is  not  naturally  a  syni|)athcti(^  person,  nor  is  I'lis 
imaf^ination  always  sunicieiitly  livcdy  to  jtut  himstdf  in  other 
pi'ople's  places,  to  divine  their  feelings,  or  nuike  allowance  for 
their  susceptibilities.  His  own  natuni  is  so  robust,  vigorous, 
and  healthy,  that  he  can  scarcely  understand  the  ft.'elings  of 
*'unefcmmc  incomimse."  It  is  true  this  imperviousness  to 
sontimontal  inipr(>ssions  has  often  proved  his  chief  strength, 
and  has  left  him  to  tho  unclouded  exercise  of  his  coninion- 
senso.  Still,  in  politics,  C8])ecially  where  wo  aro  dealing  with 
kindred  and  dei)endent  communities,  it  is  very  dang(>rou8  to 
omit  tho  consideration  of  their  sentimental  tendencies  as 
well  as  their  material  interests.  The  history  of  Indand  ail'ords 
many  a  sinister  illustration  of  what  I  mean;  and  if  this 
obligation  had  been  bettor  understood  at  tho  time  of  tho 
American  Revolutiim,  war  might  havo  been  avoided.  (Cheers.) 
Happily,  however,  a  great  chango  has  taken  place  since 
those  days.  Increased  facilities  of  intercourse,  tho  multi- 
plicity of  enduring  domestic  tics  which  have  been  created 
and  are  nuiintainod  between  thousands  and  thousands  of 
families  at  homo  and  their  emigrant  relations  abroad:  the 
proximity  between  England  and  her  most  distant  settle- 
ments, effected  by  constantly  improving  means  of  transit : 
havo  unified  and  compacted  tho  colonial  system,  and  as 
a  consequence,  instead  of  concentrating  his  attention  upon 
his  homo-farm  alono,  John  Bull  is  learning  every  day  to 
appreciate  more  keenly  the  splen(h)ur  and  importance  of 
his  Imperial  estates.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  confess  that  for 
one  I  regard  this  result  with  unmitigated  pleasure.  From 
early  days  I  have  always  Udievetl  in  our  colonial  future; 
and  my  official  experience  has  confirmed  my  conviction  that 
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if  I'lnghind  will  only  he  true  to  herself,  and  to  those  she  ha« 
sent  forth  to  estahlisli  th<'  Iangua}j^e,  the  law,  the  lilierties,  the 
nianfulness,  the  domestic  pi-aee  of  IJritain  over  the  world's 
surface  :  if  she  will  hut  C(»unteniince  and  eiu'ourage  them  in 
inaintainiii<;  their  hirthri<j;ht  as  her  8(»ns:  if  she  will  only  treat 
them  in  an  aHeetionate  and  .''  'm|)athetic  spirit:  this  famous 
Empire  of  ours,  which  is  constantly  assertin<j^  itself  with 
accumulating  vigour  in  either  hemisphere,  and  in  every  clime, 
will  lind  the  associated  realms  which  compose  it  daily  growing 
more  disposecl  to  re(M»gnise  their  unity,  to  taki;  a  pride  in  their 
common  origin  and  antecedents,  to  draw  more  (dosely  together 
tho  bcmds  which  bind  them  to  each  other  and  to  tlu^  IMothor 
Country,  to  opposi*  in  calamity  and  (hmger  a  still  more  solid 
front  to  every  foe,  and  to  preserve  sacre(l  and  intact  in  ((very 
(juartor  of  tho  gloho,  with  an  ever-deepening  conviction  of 
their  su[»eriority,  the  principles  <»f  that  well-halanced  mon- 
archical constitution  which  tho  past  experience  and  tin) 
current  experiments  of  maidcind  })rovo  to  he  hest  littc(l  to 
secure  well-onhn-ed  personal  liberty  and  true  rarliamentary 
Government.     (Great  cheering.) 

Gentlemen,  I  bavo  to  thank  you  still  moro— and  I  cannot 
find  words  sufTu'iently  strong  to  give  ovidenco  of  my  feelings 
— for  tho  hearty  and  generous  manner  in  which  you  have 
welcomed  my  return  lu)mo  to  my  native  country.  (Cheers.) 
Tho  only  way  in  which  I  can  over  hope  to  repay  you  will  bo 
by  devoting  my  best  energies  to  tho  interests  of  this  neigh- 
bimrhood,  and  tho  welfare  and  tho  advancement  of  tho  people 
of  our  beloved  Ireland.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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SrEECII  AT  THE  BANQUET  tUYEN  AT  THE  REEOriM  CLl  B, 
LONDON,  TO  'J'lIE  EARL  OF  DUEFEPJN  ON  HIS  IIETUIIN 
FllOM  CANADA.     FEBUUAllY  22.     1879. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Lord  Dufferin  said : 
My  Lords  and  Gcntlomon, — I  am  sure  every  one  present 
will  readily  understand  the  difficulty  I  experience  in  find- 
ing words  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  honour  which  is 
being  done  me  by  this  noble  entertainment,  and  by  the 
generous  welcome  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  those 
whom  I  see  around  me.  Nor  can  I  adequately  express  to  your 
noble  chairman  (Earl  Granville)  my  thanks  for  the  friendly 
part  lie  has  taken  upon  tliis  occasion,  and  for  the  kind  and 
flattering  reference  which  he  has  made  to  my  past  public 
career  and  my  recent  services  in  Canada.  It  would  be  in  bad 
taste  for  mo  to  take  exception  to  anything  which  he  has  said, 
and  I  am  too  proud  of  his  good  opinion  not  to  wish  that  what 
he  has  said  should  be  believed.  Your  noble  chairman  has  so 
genial  and  generous  a  dispositum— he  is  so  ready  to  see  merit 
in  other  people— that  +'»e  task  he  has  set  himself  to  night  has 
naturally  prospered  in  his  hands.  But  I  am  afraid  I  must 
admit  tliat  if  my  administration  in  Canada  has  been  in  any 
degree  successful,  that  result  is  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  my 
singular  good  fortune  as  to  any  other  circumstance  that  I  can 
mention.  When  I  arrived  in  that  country  the  great  and 
difficult  task  of  confederation  had  been  successfully  completed 
by  my  two  able  predecessors.  I  found  the  people  inspired  with 
pride  and  admiration  for  their  new  country,  and  with  loftier  as- 
pirations than  any  in  which  they  had  dared  to  indulge  when  in- 
habitants of  a  mere  group  of  disconnected  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  both  a  pleasant  and  an  easy  task  for  me  to  express  my 
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sympathy  with  those  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments ;  and  all  tlio 
more  easy  because  I  at  once  perceived  that  their  devotiim  to 
their  newly-created  country  had  only  stimuhited  and  enhanced 
tiieir  loyalty  towards  Great  Uritain  and  their  pride  and  con- 
tentment with  the  political  institutions  under  which  they  had  so 
ra[»idly  prospered.  The  same  auspicious  influences  were  acting 
in  an  equally  powerful  manner  ui)oii  the  minds  of  the  French 
section  of  the  population,  and  materially  contributed  to  my 
o])portunities  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  esteem.  Not 
only  so ;  the  recent  conclusion  of  the  great  civil  war  in 
America,  and  above  all  things,  as  my  noble  friend  has  most 
justly  observed,  the  attitude  of  forbearance  and  dignined 
self-restraint  assumed  by  Great  ]]ritain  in  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  had  created  such  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  had  inspired 
so  friendly  a  feeling  towards  Great  Britain  from  one  end  of 
tlie  Ilepublic  to  the  other,  as  to  place  the  relations  of  tho 
Canadian  Government,  and  of  the  representative  of  the  Queen 
personally,  with  our  neighbours  across  the  line  upon  the  most 
agreeable  footing.  (Cheers.)  I  was  never  permitted  to  invade 
their  border  without  receiving  at  the  liands  of  that  noble  and 
generous  people  tho  most  marked  and  flattering  attention 
— the  kindest  and  most  generous  hospitality.  (Cheers.)  But, 
gentlemen,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  our  noble 
chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  beyond  the  discharge  (jf  these 
v'cry  congenial  and  agreeable  functions  there  are  few  achieve- 
ments to  which  I  can  point  as  distinguishing  my  admin- 
istration of  Canadian  affairs.  If  anything  else  satisfactory  to 
this  country  has  occurred  during  the  course  of  that  admin- 
istration, it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  patriotism,  to  the  elevated 
spirit,  and  to  tho  h)yalty  of  the  Canadian  people  themselves 
(cheers) ;  and,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  freely  confess  that  I 
should  not  consider  it  a  compliment  to  the  head  of  any  self- 
governing  community  if  he  were  credited  with  tho  exhibition 
of  any  personally-invented  policy,  or  any  independent  initiative 
of  his  own.  (Cheers.)  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
functions  of  the  head  of  a  colonial  executive  do  not  entirely 
coincide  with  the   attributes  of   the  Crown  in  this  country : 
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altbouf^h  it  is  true  that  it  is  occasionally  desirable  that  ho 
should  niako  his  iiifluonco  felt,  and  even  control  the  current  of 
events,  his  touch  should  be  so  light  and  so  impalpable  as  to 
escape  general  observation,  and  to  exempt  him  from  all  sus- 
picion of  a  desire  to  meddle  or  tamper  with  the  privileges  of 
a  self-governing  body.     (Loud  cheers.) 

But,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  whatever  misgivings  I  may 
entertain  as  to  tlio  justice  and  appropriateness  of  this  exhib- 
ition of  your  approval  and  favour,  there  is  one  respect,  at 
all  events,  in  which  I  can  regard  the  demonstration  of  to- 
night with  unmitigated  satisfaction.  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  kindly  feeling  evinced  towards  myself,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  egotism,  if  I  saw  in  it 
nothing  but  a  compliment  to  a  more  individual.  No,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  your  presence  hero  to-night  has  a  far 
more  pregnant  and  important  significance.  It  is  a  proof,  and 
as  such  it  will  be  taken  in  Canada,  of  the  interest,  of  the 
affection,  of  the  good-will  felt  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  influential  public  men  in  England  for  the  future  destinies, 
not  only  of  Canada,  but  of  every  other  colony  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  bound  as  1  am  to  the  people  of  Canada  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  it  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  become  in  any  way  the  occasion  of  this  demonstration  in 
their  behalf.  I  believe  that  the  colonies  have  nowhere  better 
friends  than  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Of  course,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  principles,  it  follows 
that  the  pioneers  of  Liberal  opinion  must  indulge  more  unre- 
strainedly tlian  those  who  belong  to  an  (.)pposite  school  of  politics 
in  speculative  disquisitions  as  to  the  future ;  and  there  are 
many  publicists  among  us  who  have  undertaken  the  very  useful 
and  honourable  task  of  forecasting  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  colonial  system.  It  is  only  by  examining  every  possible 
contingency  that  we  are  likely  to  discover  the  true  line  along 
which  we  ought  to  proceed.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  Liberal  policy  to  throw  cold  water  upon  those 
affectionate  exhibitions  of  loyalty  which  are  so  rife  throughout 
our  Colonial  Em^:ire  (cheers) ;  and  there  are  no  persons  in  this 
country  who  have  a  greater  right   to  take  a  pride  in  the 
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present  position  of  the  colonies  than  the  liibcral  party  (cheers) ; 
inasmuch  as  among  their  many  creditable  antecedents  there 
is  none  upon  which  they  have  a  biitter  right  to  congratulate 
themselves  than  upon  the  policy  which  they  originally  sug- 
gested, and  subsequently  carried  out,  in  regard  to  our  several 
colonies.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ably  and  successfully  as  Canada  has 
been  administered  under  the  auspices  of  successive  Secretaries 
of  State,  it  must  be  universally  admitted  that  she  was  origiiuilly 
started  upon  her  career  of  self-government  and  independence 
at  the  instigation  of  a  Liberal  Administration  and  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Liberal  emissary.  (Hear,  hoar.)  But  not  only 
so,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  those  somewhat  variegated  phases 
of  political  conviction  which  so  happily  co-exist  within  our 
midst  (a  langh)  will  find  in  the  political,  in  the  economical, 
and  in  the  social  polity  of  Canada  their  several  aspirations 
most  completely  realised.  Established  and  non-established 
churches  of  every  sort  and  description  abound  in  Canada. 
(Laughter.)  Every  province  affords  a  different  specimen  of 
law  and  of  popular  franchise.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  cast 
a  d.  ubt  upon  the  perennial  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Lords  will 
find  in  many  a  Canadian  province  its  analogue  simply  re- 
presented by  a  vacuum  (laughter) ;  and  a  yeoman,  if  not  a 
peasant,  proprietary  can  be  pointed  to  witii  satisfaction  by 
all  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Tenant-Right.  Even  our 
Irish  patriots  will  be  able  to  discern,  from  the  IMons  Sacer 
to  which  I  understand  they  have  retired,  the  envied  insignia 
of  Home  Bule  in  every  provincial  capital  of  the  Dominion. 
(Laughter.)  But,  lest  the  enumeration  of  these  consummated 
ideals  should  tempt  the  entire  club  to  cast  the  dust  of 
Pail-Mall  from  off  tlieir  foot  and  migrate  in  a  body  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ottawa,  I  think  it  right  to  warn  them  that  they 
will  have  to  accustom  their  ears  to  some  very  strenuous 
cries  for  the  protection  of  native  industries  (laughter)  ;  that 
many  of  those  native  institutions  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
constituting  the  polity  of  Canada  are  very  severely  criticised, 
and  that  some  of  them  at  least  run  the  risk  of  being  abolished  ; 
and  that  there  seems  to  pervade  the  entire  continent  of 
America  very  great  misgivings  as  to  the  utility  of  universal 
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sufTmgo.  But,  my  lords  and  pjoutlcmen,  it  is  not  upoi  those 
partial  coincidences  of  [jolitical  ideas  that  the  ties  which  bind 
the  Dominion  to  the  ]\[other  Country  really  depend.  It  is 
upon  a  far  firmer  and  surer  basis  that  such  a  union  is  founded  ; 
for  I  believe  at  this  moment  there  is  not  a  single  man  or 
woman  in  this  country  who  will  not  recognise  the  right  of 
those  brave  men  who  go  fortli  to  spread  the  laws,  the  liberties, 
the  language  of  Clreat  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to 
retain,  so  long  as  they  may  choose  to  value  and  to  claim  it, 
their  birthright  as  English  citizens  (cheers) ;  and,  as  our  noble 
chairman  has  observed,  so  long  as  any  colony  desires  to  recog- 
nise the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  its  civil  and  military 
obligations  as  an  integral  i)ortion  of  the  empire,  so  long  it 
may  safely  claim  its  right  to  share  in  the  past  glory  and  the 
future  fortunes  of  Great  Britain.     (Cheers.) 

And  here   I  should  conclude   my  brief  and  imperfect  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great    honour   which    has    been  con- 
ferred upon  me,  had  not  your  noble  chairman  been  pleased 
to   refer   in    most   kind    and    considerate    language   to   my 
recent    appointment    as    Her   Majesty's   Ambassador    at    St. 
Petersburg.       It    is  needless  to  assure    you    that,  although, 
like   Hyperion,    "  enthroned    in    the   flaming   west,"  I  have 
survived    for    some    years    the     ruin     which    overtook    the 
Saturnian  reign  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  tumbled  all  my  fellow- 
gods  into  the  dark  and  shady  valley  of  Opposition,  I  should 
have  been  quite  prepared  at  the  appointed  time  to  have  taken 
my   place   among  those  discrowned   but  undismayed   Titans 
(cheers)  whom   I   now   find   relegated   to  this  very  cheerful 
and   excellently-furnished   Tartarus.      (Laughter.)      But  cir- 
cumstances  have  decided  that  I  should  renuxin  for  a  short 
time   longer — not   in   Olympus,   indeed,   but,   at   all   events, 
in  the  iipper  air.      Referring  to  these   circumstances  in  my 
character   of  a   new-fledged   diplomatist,  I   am   instinctively 
reminded   of  those    principles   which   regulate    the    conduct 
of  that   honourable   profession,  namely,   taciturnity  and   re- 
serve.     (Laughter.)      I    will,    therefore,    simply    state    that 
the  offer   of  the   post  in  question  was  made  to  me   in    the 
most  generous  and  handsome  manner.     It  was  not  expected. 
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but  at  the  same  time  I  will  a<lmit  that  it  did  not  surprise  mo. 
For  four  or  five  years  I  had  been  endeavouring,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  loyally  to  carry  out  the  instructions  I  had  been 
re(!eiving  from  Her  IMajesty's  Government  in  the  dependiiucy 
over  which  I  had  to  preside.  From  time  to  time  I  liad  received 
assurances  that  Her  Majesty's  GovernuK^nt  had  approved  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  discharged  my  duties.  When,  there- 
fore, perliaps  in  recognition  of  these  servi(;es,  I  was  offered  an 
opportunity  of  again  serving  my  country  in  a  post  which  is 
regarded,  and  as  I  think  is  rightly  and  conveniently  re- 
garded, as  lying  outside  the  si)here  of  party  politics  at 
home  (cheers),  I  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  offer. 
I  did  not  consult  any  one,  because  on  such  occasions  I 
think  that  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  conduct. 
(Hear,  hoar.)  But  it  has  been  a  sincere  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  subsequently  received  from  those  whose  opinions 
I  most  honour  and  value  the  kindest  assurances  of  their 
ai)proval  of  my  course;  and  if  anything  were  wanted  to  com- 
plete my  satisfaction,  it  would  be  the  presence  to-night  of  this 
brilliant  and  sympathetic  assemblage.  Gentlemen,  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  altogether  contemplate  the  prospect  before  mo 
without  anxiety.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  ab(jut  to  embark 
in  a  lino  of  employment  for  which  I  have  not  been  very  well 
fitted  by  previous  experience.  The  post  of  Ambassador  at  tho 
Court  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  a  post  of  very  great  respons- 
ibility. Upon  the  intelligence  and  the  correctness  with  which 
such  a  personage  appreciates  the  situation  around  him :  upon 
the  force,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  submits  his  C(jnvictions  to 
his  ofliciul  superiors  :  may  depend  th(3  amity  of  two  nations  and 
the  peace  of  Europe.  (Hear.)  But  when  I  remember  tho 
kind,  patient,  and  generous  way  in  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land judge  the  conduct  of  their  servants  abroad,  I  trust  I  may 
depart  in  the  humble  hope  that  it  will  eventually  bo  found 
that  the  honour,  the  interests,  the  dignity  of  our  Queen  and 
country,  and  the  peace  of  England  will  not  have  been  confided 
to  unsafe  or  untrustworthy  hands.     (Loud  cheers.) 

I\[y  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  conclude  by  thanking 
you,  from  tho  very  bottom  of  my   heart,   not  only   for  the 
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patienco  with  wlii(!]i  yon  have  listened  to  me,  but  for  tlie  kind, 
the  generous  reception  wliieh  you  have  been  pleased  to  accord 
me.  I  can  most  truly  and  conscientiously  say  that  this  is  the 
greatest  honour  I  have  ever  received,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I 
shall  remember  it  with  gratitude ;  and  I  trust  that  those  ties 
of  private  friendship  and  of  political  sympathy  which  unite  mo 
with  my  kind  entertainers  will  never  be  severed  nor  decay. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  must  ask  permission  of  the  chairman  to  pro- 
pose a  toast.  It  is  "  The  Health  of  the  Reform  Club,"  and  I 
only  hojjc  that  the  rejuvenated  appearance  of  its  apartments  is 
a  fit  emblem  of  its  expanding  strength  and  of  its  blossoming 
expectations.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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KxmiIiih  uf  till*  Iitrurlltr.4.  'IriiiinluleJ  by  I'liii.n'  ouri'ii,  II, A.  Vml 
IMIiImii.     Mitiii.     'i  vuls.    Hvu.    aif. 

l}UNni'l{Y{K.  11.).    A  Ilirtloryof  AucientGeoKraphy.amonK  the 

lli'i'i'kH  unci  Kniimiis,  li'"iii  tlix  Knrlient  Aki'H  till  tint  lull  uf  tlm  Uijmitu 
r.iiiliin*.     U  nil  liicli'X  mill  '^'i  Mu|iH.    'J  Vulit,    bV'>,    iiit. 

BUUBIDGH  (!•'.  W.l.      The  (Iiir.lcn.*  of  tlio  Sun;  or  A  >atiirftliHt'K 

.liiiiriiKl  I'll  till-  MmiMt4iin  Hinl  m  tin'  IniitHlK  iiiiil  MwrnupHol  Uuriicnitiid 
tliH  Hiilii  Airlil|u'lHKi>.     Hllli  llliir,triiti  >IIH,     (JrowiiHvo.    H<. 

BUUCKHAKDT'iS  Cicerone;  or  Art  Ouide  to  I'aiiiliuiBf  In  Italy. 
TrHnxUtHil  lr'>ii,  tlip  (iki'iiihii  Iiv  Mkh,  A.  C'Lot'iiii,  New  Kiliilun,  rovirtvJ 
by  J.  A.  C'liiiH  i;.     r.ntbvii,     Uj. 

BURN  ^CoL.).  Dictionary  of  Naval  and  Military  Technical 
TeniiH,  Kiigllnh  «iiil  K:«iich— Kreiirli  himI  KnKlinli.    Cmwa  bvo,    16«. 

BUTTMANN'S  l.exilogii-* ;  a  Critical  hiiiiiiination  of  the 
MennliiK  of  iiiiiiieniim  Gni'lc  NVnriJM,  cliivtly  In  liniiier  and  lleiiluU. 
Hy  Kev.  J.  U.  Fisiilakr.    bvo.    VU, 

BUXTON   (Chaklkh).     ilemoirH  of  Sir  ThoniaH  Fowell  Buxton, 

Hurt,    rortrali.    8vo.    16*.    lofuai-  Kditinn,     J'ciip.  hvo.    bi. 
-  (.Svi.NKY  C).     A    Haiiilliook  to  llic  Political  C^uestiona 

oftbelJiiyj  with  tlii^  Ar;,'iiini'iit.s  on  lOltbiT  Siilfl.    8vo,     6.«. 

BYLKS    (SiK  Joiin).    Foiiiidations  of  lluiigiou  iu  'ho  Mind  and 

Ihiiit  of  Miiil.     I'ost  bvo.     H,«. 

BYKON'S(LoRi»  l.lFi:  AND  WOUKS  :— 

LiKK,  LkTTKUS,  and  .luUll.NAI.H,  By  TuoMAB  MoOIlK,  Cahitut 
Kihtiitii,  PlatMH.  a  VoIh.  FcHp.  8vo.  18i. ;  or  Ono  Volnnie,  I'ui  trallM, 
lloyHl  bvo.,  7.1.  M. 

LuK   AND    IViK'ncAL    WuUKs.     Po]>ular  Edition,     rorlraits. 

J  vols.     lloyBl  Hvo.      \h.H. 

PuKTicAL  WuUKs.  Lihrarij  Edition,  Portrait.  6  VoIh.  8vo.  4C«. 
PoKTicAi,  WoiiKs.  C'uhiiD't  Edition.  Platen.  10  VoIh.  12iiio.  30a. 
PoKTicAL  WoHKS.    Pocket Ed.   8  Volu.    lOmo.    Iiiacase.   21s. 
Popular  Edition.   Plates,  lioyal  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
J'taii  Edition.      Crown  8vo.    2#.  tit/. 
With  80  Engraviugu.     Crown  8vo.     12«. 
16uio.    2».  M. 
Viguettefl.     16mo.    la. 
Portrait.    16mo.    6d. 
.     l(imo.     2s.  6d. 
2  Vols.     IGmo.    5ti. 
DiiAMAS  AND  Plays.     2  Vol.-i.     IGmo.     6». 
Don  Juan  and  Bupro.     2  Vol«.    Itiuio.    6». 
Bkauties.    Poetry  and  Prot^e.     Portrait.    Fcap.    8vo.    da.Qd. 
CAMPBELL    (Lord).     Life  :  I5:i.sc(l  on  hin  Autobiography,  with 
selections  from  JoMrimN,  anil  Coiiesiionilence.     lOUited  by  Mrs.    Ilard- 
castlo.     roilr»lt.    2  Vols.  bvo.    liis. 

■ Lord    Chancellors   and    Keepe.s     of   the    Great 

Seal  of  England.    From  the  Karlieitt  Times  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Eldon 
in  1838.      10  Void.     Crown  Bvo.    6«.  each. 

.  -     .    —  Chief  Justices   of  England.    From  the  Norman 

Conqneat  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Tenterden.  4  Volii.  (Jrown  8vo.  64,  each. 

(THoa.)     Essay  on    English    Poetry.     With  Short 

Lives  of  the  Britiab  Foetu.    Font  8vo.    3«.  61I. 


PoKTICAL  WoIlKH. 
PiiKTICAI.  WoKKS. 
CllILDE  IIaUOI.D. 
CllILDE  IIaIUiI.D. 
ClMLDK  IIaUOI.D. 
ClIILDK    1IaIU)I.1 

Talk.s  and  Pok 

lIlSCELLAITKOUS. 


[6d. 
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rcat 
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CARNAKVON    (l,oRt>).      Tortugal,    Onllicla,   and    the    Doaquo 

fruvtncM,     I'uHt  Nvi>.    3ii.  tU. 

■ The    Agauieniiion  :     TrniiHlated    from    ;llncliylu«. 

8m,  8ro.    (It. 
CAllNOTA  (CoNim  pa).     MomolH  of  iIdi  Mfo  ami  Kvciitful  Career 

uf  K.M.  till'  |iiiki>  III'  HitliUiihit  ;  .Si'l>lliir  liii.l  Hinti'siiiiiii.  Willi 
Siilt'rIl.iiH  iiinii  hit  f.irr(?H|"iiiil  nil'.     U  VuU.     hvo.     ;)■.'*. 

CAUTWUKlllT  (W.  (.'.).     Tho   JcsuUh;  their  Uu.titutiou  aud 

TfitchliiK.     All  lllKtiirlnil  Skutcli.    Hvo.     \)i. 

CAVALCASKLLE'S  WoKK.S.     [See  Ciiowit.J 

C'EsJNOIiA  (Okn.).    Cviirim;  iU  iMiciont  Cition,  Toinbn,  and  Tern- 

|i|iiK.  i:<.'ii'ai('lii'4  Hml  Kxi'iivHtloiii*  iliiiiiiifTiii  Vt  iirit' KcniUiiiicu  m  that 
InIiuiJ.      >\  itli  Iu<i  lllii.stiii>l(iiH.     Mi'illimi  HVO.    oon. 

CHILD  (Chaplin).    Ikneillcite  ;   or,  Hoii^  of  tho  Three  Children; 

bi'in){  Illimti'AllniH  nl'  tliii  l'<iwt>r,   Iliiu'lU'iino',  nml   Design  lUAuileHti.^ 
by  «li«  Cri'iiliir  111  lilM  WiiikM.     I'lilbv.i.    li., 
CHISHULM  (Mrn.).    TeiiU  of  tliu  I'ohir  Aom;  Triio  Storiei  of 

Arctic  Dlticuvtiiy  mill  AilvuiiMiic.     llliisii'utlniis.     I'nMt  svii.    tit. 
CHUllTUN  (AhciiUKACoN).      Tueliciil  Kcuiuin^,  TtuuHlutious  aud 

liiiltAtl'iiM.     rnnrilt.     I'oHt  Hvo.     It.tiit. 

CLASSIC     I'UKACIIKKS    UF    THK     KNdLlSII    CHUKCII. 

IIhIiii{  I.Hcliiri'S  ili'liver"!!  Ht  St.  .Jhiiu'h',  WcxtniliHtiT,  hi  18T7-M. 
Uy  Einliii'iit  IMvliii's,  With  liiti'tiliictluii  by  J.  K.  Keiiipe.  'i  VuIh. 
Post  Svii.     r.«.  (W.  cuch. 

CLIVES  (LoKU)  Life.     By  Krv.  G.  R.  Glkio.     PonlSvo.    da.Od. 

CLODE  (C.  M.).    Military  Forcew  of  tho  Crown  ;  their  AdminiHtra- 

tiou  Hiiil  liiivi'riiiiii'Ut.    'J  Vols.    t-\o.    'JU.  I'Hcli. 

AdmiiiiHtration  of  Juhtice  under  .Military  and  Martial 

Law,  as  a|iii|icablu  tu  tliu  Aniiy,  .Navy,  .Maiii  j,  and  Auxiliary  TurcvH, 
Svo.     Us. 

COLERIDGE'S  (Samdel  Taylor)  Tatde-Talk.  Portniit.  12mo.  8s. tit/. 
COLONIAL  LllJKAKY.     [See  Home  and  Colonial  Library.] 
COMPANIONS  FOR  THE  J)EVoL'T  LIFE.     Lectures  on  well- 
known  Ui'votioiml    Workrt.     Uy  Dmiiieiit  Uivlncs.    Willi  I'mliico  by 
J.  t.  KuiiipM,  .M.  A.     Crown  Hvo.    (in. 

De  IMirATIONK  C'linisri.  |     THKDI.OOI.V  fiKlUIANICA. 

PenkEk.s  ov  lii.Aiaic  Pascal,  rKRei.nN'i  (Ki  vkks  Si-ikitukllks. 

S.  KkANVDIH  KB  SAI.KS.  ANDKKWKs'  UKVOllOXi). 

lUXTKU'li  Saimts'  Kemt.  |    Cuiiistia.n  Ykah. 

S.  Al'lil'nTI.VIi'B  C(>NKI18810Ng.  i     I'AKAUISK  I.OST. 

Jkiumv  Taylok's  Holy  Livino  and        rii.<iitnrs  riiouuKas. 
Dying.  I'uavrh  Hook. 

CONVOCATION  PRAYER- liOUK.     (See  Prayer- Book.) 
COOKE  (E.  W.).     Leaves  from  my  Sketch-Uook.     IJeing  a  Selec- 
tion from  aketolifH  iimde  diiiiiii;  many  Tours.     With  Ueucnptlve  Text. 
6U  Plates.    '2  V»l8.  cjuiull  lolln.    ai«.  Da.  eiicli. 

COOKERY  (MolkrnDombstic).  Founded  on  Principles  of  Economy 

and  Practical  Knowledge,      ily  a  Lady.      VVoodctita.    Fcap.  Svo.    lu. 

CRABBE  (Rkv.  Gkorob).  Life  &  Poetical  Works.  Illuetrations. 
Royal  bvo.    7». 

CRIPPS  (WiLuiKu).  Old  English  Plate  :  Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 
and  DunieHtic,  ita  Mnkfi-H  and  MarkH.  With  a  Complete  Table  of  Date 
I.uttvrs,  iS:c.     New  ildition.     Willi  70  Illustrattons.    Medium  Svo.    16^. 

I  Old  French  Plate;   Furnishing  Tables  of  the  Paris  Date 

Lettois, and  Fackiniiles  of  Other  Marks.  With  liluatrations.  Uvo.  bi.tiU. 
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CROKEIl     (J.    W.).      Progresflive     Geography     for    Chlldron. 

18mo.   Is.  (i<i. 
Bottwell's  Life  of  Johnson.    Including  the  Tour  to  the 

Uebrides.    Seitnth  Edition.     Portraits.    8vo.    12s. 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Guillotine.    Fcap.  8vo.    1«. 

OllOWE  AND  CAVALCASELLE.     Lives  of  the   Early  Flemish 

Painters.    WoodcutH.    I'oHtSvo,  7«.  (j/.;  or  Lar^e  Paper,  8vo,  l&s. 

■        History    of    Painting  in  North  Italy,  from   14th    to 

16th  Cemiiry.    With  Illiistraticins,    2  Vols.    Bvo."  42*. 

■  '  Life  and  Times  of   Titian,  with  Konie  Account  of  hia 

Family,  cliioUy  Iroin  ijow  and  iinpubli.iljod  rocords.    \Vitli  Portrnit  and 
lUiiutratioiis.    2  voIh.    8vo. 

GUMMING  (11,  Gordon).    Five  Years  of  a.  Hunter's  Life  in  the 

Far  Interior  of  South  Africa.    WoodcutH.    Post  Svo.  6a. 

CUNYNGHAJIE  (Sir  Arthub).  Travels  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus, 
on  the  CHHpian  and  ]<IhcI<  Shbs,  in  iJaghnstan  aud  the  Frontiers  of 
P3rsia  and  Turlic.y.    lllustiutioim.    bvo.     1S». 

CURTIUS"  (Peofkssor)  Stu^int's  Greek  Gram  mar,  for  the  Upper 
Forms.    Edited  by  Dr.  V,m.  Sun  u.    Post  Svo.    6s. 

Elucidations  of  the  above  Grammar.      Translated  by 

Ev£L\N  Ar.noT.    Post  bvo.    7«.  Hd. 

Smaller   Greek   Grammar  for  the  Middle  and  Lower 

Forms.    Abridged  from  the  largtr  work.    l!iuio,    Ss.  6d. 

—— Accidence  of  the  Greek  Language.      Extracted  from 

the  above  work.    12mo.     2s.  6i/. 

— Principles  of  Greek  Etymology.    Translated  by  A.  S. 

WlLKiNS,  M.A.,  .  nd  L.  15.  Engi.asd.  IM.A.    2  vol.s.    Svo.    16*.  eacli. 

The   Greek  Verb,   its  .Structure  and   Development. 

Translated  by  A.  S.   Wii.kin.",   Jl.A.,  an!  E.    li.   E.nuland,    M.A. 
favo.     18s. 

CUKZON  (Hon.  Eodkrt).  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 
Illustrations,    Post  Bvo,    7s.  tiii. 

CUST  (General),  "Wuiriors  of  the  17<h  Century— The  Thirty  Years' 
War.  2  Vols.  Ifis.  Civil  Wars  of  FiHiice  and  England.  2  Vols.  16«. 
Commandersof  Fleets  and  Aimies.    2  Vols.     lbs. 

-- — Annals  of  the  Wars — 18th  &  19th  Centurj'. 

With  Maps.    9  Vols.    Post  Svo.    5s.  each. 

DAVY  (Sir  Humphry).    Consolations  in  Travel;  or,  Last  Days 

of  a  Philosopher.    Woodcuts.    Fjap.  Svo.    3s.  M. 

Splmonia;    or,    Days    of    Fly    Fishing.     Woodcuts. 

Fcap.  Svo.    3».  Gd, 

DE  COSSOX  (B.  A.).  The  Cradle  of  the  Blue  Nile;  a  Journey 
through  Ahy.ssinia  and  Soudan,  and  a  Kesidenca  at  the  Court  of  King 
John  of  Ethiopia.  Mapaiid  IlliiHtratlons.  2  vols.    PostSvo.    21«. 

DENNIS  (Gboroe).  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  A 
new  Edition,  revised,  rorordinp;  «11  the  litest  Uiscovcries.  With  20 
Plans  and  200  Illustrations.    2  vols.    Medium  Svo.     i'is. 

DENT  (Emma).    Annals  of  AVinchcombe  and  Sudeley.    With  120 

Portraits,  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    4to.    42s. 
DERBY   (Earl  of).     Iliad    of  Homer    rendered   into    English 

Blank  Verse.    Witli  Portrait.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo,    10s. 
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DARWIN'3  (Chakles)  WORKS:— 

JouRNAii  OP  A  Naturalist  during  a  Voyage  round  the 
WoRLU.    Crown  8vo.    9«. 

Origin  of  Species  by  Means  op  Natural  Selection;  or,  the 
PreHHrvAtion  of  Favoured  Kacea  in  tbe  Struggle  for  Life.  Woodcuts. 
Crown  avo.    7*.  6d. 

Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication. 
Woodcuts.   2  Vols.   Crown  bvo.    lbs. 

Descent  op    Man,    and    Selection    in    Relation  to    Sex. 

AVoodcuts.    Crown  Svo.    9s. 

Expressions  op  tue  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  With 
Illii!>trutloiis,    Crown  Svo.    lis. 

Various  Contrivances  by  wnicn  Orchids  are  Fertilized 
BV  Inskcts.    Woodcuts.    Crown  Bvo.    9». 

Movements  and  Habits   of    Climbing   Plants.     Woodcuts, 

Crown  Svo.    6«. 

Inskctivouous  Plants.    Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.    14», 
Effects  op  Cross  and  Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 

KiNODOiL     Crown  Svo.    12s. 

Different  Forms  op  Flowers  on  Plants  op  the  same 
Species.    Crown  Svo.    lOi.  6cf. 

Power  op  Movement  in  Plants.    Woodcuts.   Cr.  Svo.    15.v. 

Tub  Formation  op  Vegetable  Mould  through  the  Action  op 
WoKMs;  with  Observations  on  their  Habits.    Post  Svo. 

Life  op  Erasmus  Darwin.     With  a  Study  of  his  Works  by 

K11S1..ST  Kraubk.    Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

Facts  and  Arguments  for  Darwin.  By  Fritz  Mclleb. 
Translated  by  W.  S.  Dallas.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.    tis. 

DERRY  (Bishop  op).  Witness  of  tlie  Ps.ilm8  to  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity.   The  liampton  Lectures  for  1876.    Svo.    14s. 

DEUTSCH  (Emanuel).  Talmud,  Islam,  The  Targums  and  other 
Literary  Kemains.    With  a  brief  Jlemoir.     Svo.    12». 

DILKE  (Sir  C.  AV.).  Papers  of  a  Critic.  Selected  from  the 
Writings  of  the  late  Ciias.  Wentwoutii  Dilke.  With  a  biographi- 
cal Sketch.    2  Vul.s.      Svo.    24s. 

DOa-BREAKING.    [See  Hutchinson.] 

DOMESTIC  MODERN  COOKERY.  Founded  on  Principles  of 
Economy  and  Practical  Knowledge,  and  adapted  for  Private  Families. 
Woodcuts.    Fcap.  Svo.    6s. 

DOUGLAS'S   (Sir  Howard)  Theory  and   Practice  of  Gunnery. 

Plates.     Svo.    21s. 

(Wm.)  Horse-Shoeing;  As  it  Is,  and  As  it  Should  be. 

Illustrations.    Post  Svo.    7s.  (id. 

DRAKE'S    (Sir  Francis)  Life,  Voyages,  and  Exploits,  by  Sea  and 

Land.    By  John  Babbow.    Post  Svo.    2s. 
DRINKWATER    (John).      History  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar, 

1779-1783.    With  a  Description  and  Account  of  that  Oarriaon  from  the 

Earliest  Periods.    Post  Bvo.    2s. 
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DUCANGl'i'S  Mkdi.kval  Latin-I'kglish  Dictionaiiv.  Re-arranged 
Riiil  Kdittid,  ill  nccurriiuicc.' with  the  imiiUrii  Hciui.ceof  Pliihihigy,  by  Khv, 
K,  A.  Dayman  RDdJ.lJ.  Ue^ski.s.   ldiiiall4to,  [In  I'ruparation, 

DU  CHAIJiLU  (Paul  B.).  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun ;  Summer 
iirnl  Winter  .lourneyH  tIiro\i{,'h  Sweden,  Norway,  hiipUnd,  and  Northern 
yinhmd,  with  Desciiptions  of  tlu'  Inner  Lilo  ot  the  I'eople,  their 
JlnnnerM  and  Customs,  tliH  Primitivo  AuliquiliuH,  i;c.,<!tc.  AVitli  Map 
and  '235  Illnatrations.     2  Vols.     Svo. 

Equatorial    Africa,    with    Accounta    of   the 

Cjorilla,  the  NeHt-buildiug  Ape,  Cbioipanzee,  Crocodile,  &c,  lUus- 
tratienH.    Svo.    ilt. 

Journey  to  Ashango  Land;  and  Further  Pene- 
tration into  Eqiiatoriiil  Africa.    lUustrationrt.    Svo,    2U. 

DUFFKKIN  (Lord).  JiCtters  from  High  Latitudes;  a  Yacht 
Voyage  to  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitzbergen.  Woodcuts.  Post 
Svo.    7i.(W. 

— Speeche.s    and   Addresses,    Political    and    Literary, 

delivered  lu  the  lloutu  of  Lords,  iu  Canada,  and  clsuwbere.    bvo. 

[In  the  I'reis. 

DUNCAN  (Major).  History  of  the  Pvojal  Artillery.  Com- 
piled  from  the  Original  Records.    Portraits.     2  Vols.    Svo.     13». 

'  English  in  Spain;  or.  The  Story  of  the  War  of  Suc- 

cession, 1834-1840.  Compiled  from  the  Iteports  of  the  UritiiU  Com- 
missioners.    With  Illustrations.     Svo.     Ifc. 

DLJrtEH  (Albert)  ;  \\\a  Life,  with  a  History  of  his  Art.  By  Dr. 
'I'liAusiNo,  Keeper  of  Arilidul<e  Albert's  Art  Collection  at  Vienna. 
Translated  from  the  Uerman.  With  i'oi  trait  and  Illustralious.  2  voLs. 
Aledium  Svo. 

EASTIjAKE  (Sir  Charles).     Contributions  to  the  Literature  of 

the  Fine  Arts.  With  Memoir  ot  the  Author,  and  Selections  from  bi:l 
Correspondence.     ]iy  Laiiy  Kasti.aku.    2  Vols.    Svo.    24s. 

EDWARDS  (W.  H.).    Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon,  including  a 

Visit  to  Para.     Post  Svo.    2s. 
ELDON'S  (Lord)  Public  and  Private  Life,  with  Selections  from 

his  Diaries,  &c.  By  IIobaok  Twiss.   Portrait.   2  Vols.    Post  Svo.  21». 
ELGIN   (Lord),   Letters    and    Journals.      Edited   by  Theodore 

Wauiond.     With  Preface  by  Dean  Stanley,    bvo.  14s. 
ELLESMERE    (Lord).      Two    Sieges    of  Vienna  by  the  Turks. 

Translated  from  the  German.    Post  Svo.    2s 
ELLIS    (W.).      Madagascar    Revisited.      The    Persecutions  and 

Heroic  Sufferings  of  the  Native  Christians.    Illustrations.    Svo.    16s. 
Memoir.      By    His    Son.       With   liis   Character  and 

Work.    Hy  Rbv.  Hknhy  Ai.LON,  D.D.    I'oitrait.    8vo.    IDs.  6d. 

(Robikson)  Poems  and  Fragments  of  Catullus.    16mo.  5s. 

BLPHINSTONE    (Hon.  Mountstuart).     History  of  India— the 

Hindoo   and  Mabomedan  Periods.     Edited  by  I'I'.ofessoh  Cowell. 

Map.    Svo,   18s. 
(H.  W.).    Patterns   for  Turning  ;     Comprising 

Elliptical  and  other  Figures  cut  on  the  Latli«  v.itl)0ut  the  use  ot  any 

Uniaraental  Chuck.    With  70  lUustraiions.     Small  4to.    liis. 

ELTON    (Cai-t.)  and     H.    B.    COTTERILL.    Adventures   and 

Discoveries  Among  the  Laltes  and  Mountains  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa.     With  Map  and  Illustration!,.    Svo.    21t. 

ENGLAND.      [See  Arthur,  Croker,  Humb,  Markham,  Smith, 

and  Stanhoi'K.) 

ESSAYS  ON  CATHEDRALS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction. 
I3y  UisAN  HowfiON.    Svo.    12s. 
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FERGUS80N    (James).    History  of  Architecture  in  all  Couutriea 
from  the  EarliuHt Times.  With  l.fjuo  IlluKtrntioiis.  4  VoU.  Medium L.o. 
I.  k  II.  Ancient  and  Medioevui.     iids.  ^ 
III.  Indian  &  Eastern.  42s.     IV.  Modern.  31s.  Cti. 

llude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries;  their  Age 

and  Uses.     With  230  IlluBtrations.    Medium  8vo.  2ii. 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Woodcuts.    8vo.    7s.  6U. 

Temples  of  the    Jews  and   other  buildings  in 

the  HiU'am  Area  at  Jerusiilem.     With  lllutitrittions.    4to.    i'^s. 

FLEMING  (Profkssou).     Student's  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Witli  Quotatiouu  and  K'tiereucoH.    Puuttivo,    7«.  tk/. 

FLOWER  GAllDEN.    By  Hev.  Tuos.  James.    Fcap.  8vo.    1«. 
F0KBE3    (Capt.)      British     Burma    and    its    People  j   Native 

Manners,  Customs,  and  Keligion.     Cr.  8vo.   11)8.  GJ. 
FORD  (RioEARD).    Gatherings  from  Spain.    Post  8vo.    3«.  6d. 
FORSTEU  (Joun).   The  Early  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift.    1667-1711. 

Witli  Tortrait.    bvo.    16j. 

FORSYTH  (William).    Hortensius;  an  Historical  Essay  on  the 

Oilice  and  Uulies  of  an  Advocate,    illustrations.    Bvo.    7ii,6U, 
Novels    and    Novelists    of  the  18th  Century,  in 

llliistrution  ot  tliu  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.    Post  bvo.    lOs.  (id, 
FRANCE  (HiSTOKT  OF).     [See  Jervis— Markuam — Smith — Siu- 

DKNTs' — To((ji;kvii.li:.J 

FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS;  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion— 
and  the  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadir.  Translated  by  Lady  Dcrv  Goiwom. 
Post  8vo.    2s. 

FRERB  (Sir  Bartle).    Indian  Missions.    Small  8 vo.     2s.  6d. 
Eastern  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Missionary  Labour.    With 

Map.    Crown  Svo.   53. 
Bengal    Famine.     How  it  will  be  Met   and  How   to 

Prevent  i'uture  Famines  in  India.    With  Maps.    Crown  Svo.      5s. 
■  (M.).      Old    Deccan    Days,  or  Hindoo    Fairy    Legends 

current  in  Soutliern  India,  with  Introduction  by  tiic  Uabtlu  Fbuui:, 

Wilh  50  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    Vs.  (ij. 
GALTON    (P.).    Art  of  Travel ;  or.  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and  Con- 
trivances available  in  Wild  Countries,     Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
GEOGRAPHY.    [See  Bunbdut — Croker — Ricuardsoh  —  Smith 

— Stuuknts'.J 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL.    {Published  Yearly.) 
GEORGE  (Ernest).  The  Mosel ;  a  Series  of  Twenty  Etchings,  with 

Descriptive  Letterpress.    Imperial  4to.    42s. 
Loire  and    South  of  France ;    a    Series  of   Twenty 

Etchings,  with  Uescriptive  Text.    Folio.    4:!j. 
GERMANY  (History  of).    [See  Makkham.] 

GIBBON   (Edward).     Historv  of  the  Decline  and   Fall  of  the 

Koman  Empire,     Edited  by  Milman,  Guizot,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Shith. 

Maps.    8  Vols.  Svo.    6Us. 
The   Student's  Edition ;    an  Epitome   of  the  above 

work,  incorporating  the  Kesearclies  of  Kecent  Commeatators.    By  Dr. 

Wm.  Smith.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.    7s.  6rf. 
GIFFARD  (Edward).    Deeds  of  Naval  Daring ;   or,  Anecdotes  of 

the  British  Navy.    Fcap.  Svo.    St.  6d. 
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LIST  OP  WORKS 


GILL  (Capt.  Wm).  The  lUver  of  Golden  Sand.  Narrative 
of  a  .Iciiiniuy  tliroiiKli  (Jliiiia  ti)  Hiiriim'i.  Witli  »  Preface  by  Col.  H. 
Yiilf,  C.li.    Maps  ami  IlliistiMtioiis.    U  Vols.    bvo.    ao.«. 

(Mrs.).  Six  JIontliH  in  Aecension.  An  Unscientific  Ac- 
count of  a  ScUmiiiis  Expedition.    .Map.    Crown  8vo.    ',(.'(, 

GLADSTONE  (W.  E.).  Home  and  tiie  Newest  Fashions  la 
KeliKlon.    Three  Tracts.    &vo.    7s.  dd. 

Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  1843-78.    7  vols.     Small 

8vo.  2«.  fi.i'.  eacli.  I.  Tlio  Tlirone,  the  Priuce  (jonsort,  tlie  OHbiiicf  and 
Constitutinn.  II.  PerB'mal  and  Litorary.  III.  HlKtoricKl  and  Specu- 
lative.    IV.  Foreign.     V.  and  VX.  Ecclesiaatical.    VII.  MiKcellauu  ms. 

GLEIG  (G.  R.).    Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington 

and  Now  Orleans.    Post  8vo.    2». 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,     Post  8vo.     3s.  6rf. 

Narrative  of  Sale's  Brigade  in  Affgbanistan.   Post  8vo.  2«. 

Life  of  Lord  Clive.    Post  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro.     Post  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

GLYNNE    (Sir  Stephen  R,).     Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent, 

With  I'refaco  by  W.  II.  Gladstone,  M.P.    Illustrations.    8vo.    lis. 
GOLDSMITH'S  (Olivkr)  Works.     Edited  with  Notes  by  Peter 

CuNNiNciHAM.     Vignettes.    4  Vols.    8vo.    SOa. 
GOMM  (Pikld-Marsiial  Sir  W.m.  M.),   Commander-ia-Ciiief  in 

IndU,  Ciiuslable  of  tlia  Tower,  and  (;ol')nol  of  the  ('oMstreiim  Uuanis. 

His  Lofters  and  .lournals.     IT'Jd  to  IS  15.     Kdte.J  by  I'.C.  (Jarr  Gumui. 

With  I'oriraii.    8vo. 

GORDON  (Sir   Alex.).     Sketches  of  German  Life,  and  Scenes 

from  the  War  of  Liberation.    PostSvo.    3j.  6<i. 
— (Ladt    Duff)   Amber- Witch  :    A   Trial    for  Witch- 

craft.    Post  8vo,    2». 
■ French    in   Algiers.      1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 

Legion.    2.  The  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadir.     Post  bvo.    2s. 

GRAMMARS.    [See  Curtius  ;   Hall;    IIuiton;  Kino  Edward; 

Lbatiiks;  Maetzjikr;  JlA-mii,E;  8.Mrrii.| 
GREECE  (History  of).     [See  Grotk — Smith — Students'.] 
GROTE'S  (George)  WORKS  ;— 

History  of  Greece,  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  close 
of  the  generation  contemporary  vith  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Library  Kdititm.  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Plans.  10  Vols.  8vo.  120*. 
Cabinet  KJition.     Portrait  and  Plans.  12  Vols.     Post  Svo.  6,».  each. 

Plato,  and  other  Companions  of  Socrates.     3  Vols.   8vo.   45«. 

Aristotlk.     With  additional  Essays.     8vo,    18*. 

Minor  Works.     Portrait.    8vo.    14s. 

Lktters  on  Switzerland  in  1847.     6s, 

Personal  Life.     Portrait,     8vo,     12s, 
GROTE  (Mrs.).    A  Sketch,    By  Lady  Eastlake.    Crown  8vo.   6s. 

HALL'S  (T.  D.)  School  Manual  of  English  Grammar.  With 
Copious  Exercises.     12mo.    3s.  Vid. 

Manual  of  English  Compo-sition.  With  Copious  Illustra- 
tions and  Practical  Exorcises.    12mo.    3s,  GO.. 

Primary   English    Grammar    for    Elementary   Schools. 

liased  on  tlie  larger  work.    16mo.    Is. 


—  Child's  First  Latin  Book,  comprising  a  full  Practice  of 
Nouns,  ProDOuns.  and  Adjectives,  with  the  Active  Verbs.    16mo.    2», 
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HALLAM'S  (Hkkrt)  WORKS  :— 

The  Constitctionai,  History  op  England,  from  tlie  Accea- 

Hinnof  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Death  of  Oenrija  thfl  Second,  Libran/ 
Mitinn,  3  Vols.  8vo.  3»».  OMnet  Edition,  3  Vols.  Post  Hvo,  12s.  Stii- 
(Icnl's  KtlUion,  I'OHt  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

History    op    Eukope    during   thr   Middle   Aoks.    Librar;/ 

Kdition,  3  Vnln,  8vo.  30j.  Cnhinet  Edition,  3  Vols,  Post  8vo.  Via. 
iSludciit's  EiUtiim,  Post8vo.  7«.  6A 

LiTHRARY  History  op  Eurovk  during  the  15tii,  \Qrn,  and 
17th  Cbntukii's.  Lihrary  Edition,  3  Vols.  8vo,  86*.  Cabinet  Edition, 
4  Vols.   Post  8vo.  1G». 

HALLAM'S  (Arthur)  Literary  Remains;  in  Verse  and  Prose. 
Portrftit.    Fcnp.  8vo.    3«.  6U 

HAMHiTON  (Gen.  Sir  P.  AV.).  History  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
From  Origlnnl  Documents,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  3  Vols.    8vo.    H.U. 

• (Andrew).    Rheinsberg  :  Mfimorials  of  Frederick  tlie 

Great  and  PrincR  Henry  of  Priisslii.    2  Vols.    Crown  Svo.    21s. 

HART'S  ARMY  LIST.    {PuhUahed  Quarterly  and  AnmiaUy.) 

HATCH  (W.  M.).  The  Moral  Thilopophy  of  Aristotle,  con- 
sisting of  a  translation  of  the  Nicliomachean  Klhics,  nnd  nf  the  Para, 
phrai-e  attributed  to  Andronicus,  with  an  Introductory  Analysis  of  each 
book.    8vo.     Us. 

HATHERLEY  (Lord).  The  Continuity  of  Scripture,  as  Declared 
by  the  Testimony  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 
8vo.    6s.    J'opuliir  Edition.     Post  8vo.     2».  6rf. 

HAY  (Sir  J.  H.  Drummond).    Western  Barbary,  its  Wild  Tribes 

and  Savasu  Animals.    Post  8vo.    2.«. 

HAYWARD  (A.).     Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Writers, 
with  other  lOssays.  linprinted  from  the  "  Quartnrly  Review."  Contents  : 
Thiers,    Uismarclf,    Ciivour,   Metternich,    Montalpml)erf,    Melhouriie, 
Hyron  and   Tonny.son,   Venice,   St.   Simnn,    SeviKUfS,  Du 

2  Vols.     bvo.     2Bs. 


Wftllpslpy, 

Deft'iind,  Holland  House,  Strawberry  Uill. 

HEAD'S  (Sir  Fkanois)  WORKS  :— 

Thb  I<oyal  Enoinekr.     Illustrations.     8vo.  12*. 
Life  of  Sir  John  Burooyne.     Post  8vo.     Is. 
Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pami-as.     Post  8vo.    2«. 
Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau.     Illustrations.    Post 

8vo.     Is.  Gd. 

Stokers  and  Pokers  ;   or,  the  London  and  North  Western 

Railway.     Post  8vo.    2s. 

HEBER'S  (Bishop)  Journals  in  India.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.    7«. 

Poetical  Works.     Portrait.    Fcap.  8to.     3s.  6d. 

• Hymns  adapted  to  the  Church  Service.     16mo.     Is.  6d. 

HERODOTUS.  A  New  English  Version.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Essays,  Historical,  Ethnographical,  and  Geographical,  by  Canos 
Rawlinsos,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Sib  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  Maps  and 
Woodcnts.    4  Vols.   Svo.    48s. 

HBRRIE3  (Rt.  Hon.  John).     Memoir  of  his  Public  Life  during 

the  Reigns  of  George  HI.  and  IS'.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 
Fonndfd  on  his  Letters  and  other  Unpublished  Documents.  By  his 
son,  Edward  Herries,  CIS.    2  vols.    Svo.    2l8. 

HERSCHEL'S  (Caroline)  Memoir  and  Correspondence.  By 
Mrs.  John  Ukbscusl.    With  Portraits.    Crown  Svo.    7t,  ed. 
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FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK.  English,  French,  German,  and 

Italian.    18mo.   Ss.  (W. 
HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.     Map  and  Plans. 

Post  8vo.     6t. 

-  NORTH     GERMANY     and     TIIK    RHINE,— 

The  nUck  Forest,  tlie  IlKitr,  Tlillrinuerwald,  Snxnn  Switzerliind, 
BtlKen,  flie  (Mniif  Moimtaina,  Tftiinurt,  Odt-nwald,  Llftsa,  and  Lotli- 
rinp;en.    M«p  and  I'lans.     }'ost  8vo.     lOn. 

SOUTH     GERMANY,  — WurtembHrg,     Bavaria, 

Angtria,  Styrifl,  SrtlzhiuK,  the  Alps,  Tyrnl.  Iliingary,  and  the  Danube, 
from  Uliu  to  the  Klnck  Sea.   Maps  and  I'lans.   Post  8vo.  10«. 

PAINTING.  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools. 

IlIuatrationB.  2  Vols.   Post  8vo.  24.». 

LIVES  AND  WORKS  OP  EARLY  FLEMISH 

Painters.    Illnstratinns.    Post  Svo.    '3. 61/. 
SWITZERLAND,   Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 

In  Two  Parts.     Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.     10». 

FRANCE,  Part  I.  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French 

Alps,  the  Loire,  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Pyrenees.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  Svo.    7s.  M. 

Part  II.    Central  France,  Auvergne,  the 

Cevennes,  Burgundy,  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Aries, 
Marseilles,  tlic  French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  Maps 
and  Plans.     Post  Svo.     7s.  M. 

MEDITERRANEAN— its  Principal  Islands,  Cities, 

Seaports,  Harbours,  and  Hnrder  Lands.  For  travellers  and  yachtsmen, 
wltli  nearly  f)0  Maps  and  Plans.    I'l'st  8vn.    20,«. 

ALGERIA    AND   TUNIS.     Algiers,   Constantine, 

Oran,  the  Atlrts  Range.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    10.». 

PARIS,  and  its  Environs.    Maps  and  Plans.    16mo. 

39.  ed. 
■ SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Provinces, 

Leon, The  Aaturias,  Galicia,  Estreinadura,  Andalusia,  Konda,  Granada, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islands, 
<fcc.  &c.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    20s. 

■ PORTUGAL,   Lisbon,   Porto,   Cintra,  Mafra,  &c. 

Map  and  Plan.    Post  8vo.    12«. 

. NORTH    n'ALY,     Turin,    Iklilan,   Cremona,    the 

Italian  Lnkos,  lierRamo,  lirescia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Vlcenza,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  liologna,  Kavenna,  Kimini,  Piacenza,  Genoa,  tlie  Riviera, 
Venice,  Parma,  iModena.'and  Romagna.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  lO.v. 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Florence,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  The 

Marches, Umhria,  &c.    Maps  and  Plana.    Post  Svo.  loji. 

. ROME    AND  ITS    Environs.      With  50  JIaps  and 

Plans.    Post  Svo.    IOji. 
SOUTH  UrALY,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 

and  Vesuvius.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    10*. 
PAINTING.    The  Italian   Schools.     Illustrations. 

2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    30». 
LIVES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  from  Cimabuk 

to   Bapsano.    By  Mrs.  Jaukbok.     Portraits.    Post  Svo.     12s. 

NORWAY,  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem.   The 

Fjelds  and  Fjords.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    9». 

SWEDEN,   Stockhohi),  Up.'ala.    Gothenburg,   the 

Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &;.    Maps  and  Plan.    Post  Svo.    6f. 
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HAND-BOOK — DENMARK,  Sleswig,  Ilolstein,  Copenhagen,  Jut- 
land, iceUui.    M«im  and  rians,    PoHt  8vo.    6«. 

—  IMJSSlA,  St.  Pktkrsdiiro,  Moscow,  Poland,  and 

FiNLAKi).    M»p«  and  Plana.    PostSvo.     18j. 


—  GltEKCE,  the  loniaa  Islands,  Continental  Greece, 
Athenii,  tlie  Piilnpoiinesus,  the  iHlamls  of  thn  Vl"i{eaii  Sfa,  Albaiiii, 
ThMsaly,  and  Macedonia.     Maps,  PlatiR,  and  Viflws.     PostSvo. 

—  TUHKEY   IN  ASIA— CoNBTANTiNoPLB,    the    Bob- 


phorus,  DardanKllHS,  liroiisa,  Plain  of  Troy,  Cr«te,  rypniH,  Smyrna, 
Kplie.sus,  the  Swven  Clmrchcs,  Coasts  of  thn  Hlack  S«a,  Armenia, 
Euphrates  Valley.  Koule  to  India,  Jv-c.  Maps  and  I'Uns.  PostSvo.  15». 
—      EOYl'T,  including   Descriptions  of  the  Course  of 


the  Nllfl  through  Kuypt  and  Niibia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  And  Thebes,  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  the  PeiiiuNiila  of  Hinai,  the  Ohbcs,  the 
Fyoom,  &c.    In  Two  Parts.     JIaps  and  Plann.    PostSvo.    ISv. 


HOLY  LAND — Syria,  Palkstink,  Peninsula    of 

Sinai.   Edom,   Syrian  Denerts.Petra,  DamaHcns  ;  and  Palmyra.    Maps 

PostSvo,    20i.     *,•  Travullinn  Map  of  Palt^iitinu.    la  a 


anil  PlanH. 
case.    I'Js. 

—  INDIA.     Maps  and    Plans.      Post  8vo 

liouuAY,  15«.    Fart  II.  Madras,  15«.    Part  III.  Uk.skal, 


Part  I. 


ENGLISH    HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  An  Alphabetical 
Hand-Uoolt.  Condensed  into  One  Volume  for  the  Use  of  Travellera. 
With  a  Map.     Post  8vo.     1(),«. 

MODERN   LONDON.    Maps  and   Plans.     Iflmo. 

8t.  Cd. 
ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  withia   a  circuit  of  20 

miles.     2  Vols,    Crown  8vo.     21s. 

—    ST,   PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL.      20    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo     10.<.  6d. 
■ EASTERN  COUNTIES,  Chelmsford,  HarAvich,  Col- 

Chester,  Muldon,  CamhridRP,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
Ipswich,  VVoodbridt^e,  Felixstowe,  Lowestoft,  Norwich,  Yariuouth, 
Cromer,  *ic.     Map  and  Plans.     PostSvo.     V2.i 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich, 

Ely,  and  Lincoln,    With  90  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    2U. 

KENT,    Canterbury,   Dover,   Ramegate,  Sheerness, 

Roctiester,  Chatham,  Woolwich.     .Maps  and  Plans.     I'ost  Svo.    7.<.  6d. 

_- SUSSEX,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Hastings, 

Lewes,  Arnndel,  &c.    Mapw  *nd  Plans.    Post  8vo.    6s. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Eel- 

sate,  Guildford,  Dorking,  Boxhill,  Winchester,  Southampton,  New 
Forest,  Portsmouth,  Ible  of  VVioht,  &c.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo. 
10s. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 

Beading,  Aylesbury,  Uxbridge,  Wycombe,  Henley,  the  City  and  Uni- 
versity uf  Oxford.  Blenheim,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames.  Maps 
and  Plans.    Post  Svo. 

WILTS,  DORSET,  AND   SOMERSET,  Salisburj-. 

Chippenham,  Weymouth.  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
&c.     Map.     Post  Svo.    10s. 

DEVON,   Exeter,   Ilfracombe,    Linton,   Sidmouth, 

nawIish.Teignmouth,  Plymouth, Devonport,  Torquay.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  Svo.    T«.  6ci. 
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HAND-ROOK— COIJNWALL.  Lanncesion,  Penzance,  Falmouth, 

tliH  Lizard,  Laticl'H  End,  <&e.     Miips.      I'oHt  8vn.    tis. 

CATHEDll.VLS  of  WincheHter,    Sali.shury,   Exeter, 

Wells,  ChlclicHtHf,  ItocliHMter.  C'Aiit«ibiify,  ami  St.  AlljaNS.  With  130 
IlluHtratlouH.     'i  Vols,    Cr.  8vo,  36«.     St.  Albaim  separately,  cr.  8vo. 

GLOUCI^TKK,  HKRRFOllD,  ANP  WOUCRSTER, 

Clrc.icestpr,  Clmlteiilmm.  Stroiul,  T«wki'sl)my,  LeomlimttT,  Kosh,  Mal- 
vern, KlUderiiiiiisior,  Dudley,  llroiuHtjrovH,  Evesham.    Map.    Pont8vo. 

^  -   CATHEDRALS   of  Bristol,   Gloucester,   Hereford, 

Worc«Kter,and  Liotifleld.  Witli  60  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.    lOi. 

NOIITH  WALES,  liangor,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris, 

Snowdon,  Llanberis.  Dol(;olly,  Cader  lUris,  (Joiiway,  &c.  Map.  Post 
8vo,    'in. 

SOUTH   WALES,   Monmouth,    Llandaff,   JFerthyr, 

Valeof  Nfatli,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Tenby,  Swansea,  The  Wye,  iStC. 
Map.    PoBtSvo.    7a. 

CATHEDRALS     OP    BANGOR,    ST.    ASAPH, 

LlandafT,  and  St.  DavM's.    With  Ilhistiatlons.     Post  8vo.    15», 

-  NORTHAMPTONSHUIK     AND      RUTLAND— 

Northainpton,  }'e»erborfmi;h  ,  Towcestpr,  Daventry,  Market  Har- 
boroiigli,  Ketteriii},',  WivliinghoioiiKb,  Thrapatnn,  btanifoiU,  Uppinj;- 
haui,  Oakh  iin.     Maps.     Post  8vo.     73.  Sd. 

DERBY,    NOTTS,    LEICESTER,     STAFFORD, 

Matlock,  Dakewell,  Cliatswnrtb,  The  Peak,  Bnxton,  Ilardvrick,  Dove 
Dale,  Ashborne.  Southwell,  Maiistield,  Retford,  Hurton,  Helvoir,  Melton 
Mowl)ray,  Wolverhampton,  Lichljeld,  Walsall,  Tamworth.  Map. 
Post  8vo.    B«. 

SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE,  Shrewsbury,  Lud- 

low,  BridROorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,  AlUerley,  Stockport, 
Birkenhead.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.    6a. 

LANCASHIRE,    Warrington,    Bury,    Manchester, 

Liverpool,  Burnley,  Clilberoe,  Bolton,  Blackbuni,  Wi(,'an.  Preston, 
llochdnle,  Lancaster,  Southport,  Blackpool,  &c.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  Svo.    7».  6(/. 

-  YORKSHIRE,  Doncaster,  Hull,  Selby,   Beverley, 

ScarhorouRh,  Whitby,  Harrognto,  Hipon,  Leeds,  Waketield,  Br.idl'ord, 
Halifax,  UuddersMd,  ShelHeld.    .Map  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.    Vis. 

CATHEDRALS  of  York,  Ripon,  Durham,  Carlisle, 

Chester,  and  Manchester.  Witli  6i)  lUustr.aions.    2  Vols.  Cr.  8vo.  21j. 

DURHAM     AND    NORTHUMBERLAND,      New- 


castle, DarUngton,  Gateshead,  Bl.ihop  Auckland.  Stockton,  Hartlepool, 
Sunderland.  Shields,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Morpeth,  Tyuemouth,  Cold- 
stream, Alnwick,  &c.    Map.     Post  Svo.    9j. 

WESTMORLAND    and    CUMBERLAND— Lan- 

caster,  Famoss  Abbey,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  Windermere,  Coniston, 
Keswick,  Grnsmere,  Ulswater,  Carlisle, Cockermouth,  I'enritb,  Appleby. 
Hap.    Post  Svo. 

»»•  Muerat's  Mapoc  thb  Lakr  DiSTBici.on  canvas.    S>. 6<1. 

SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow, 

Dumfries,  Ayr,  Stirliu?,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban.  Inverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Uoss,  Suther- 
land, &c.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    9«. 

IRELAND,    DuWin,     Belfast,  the  Giant's  Canse- 

wav,  DonPRal,  (Jalway,  Wexford,  Cork.  Limerick.  Waterfori),  Killar- 
ney,  Bantry,  Ulcngariti',  &c.    Maps  and  Plans,    Post  8vo.    lOt. 
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HOMK    AND    COLONIAL    LIBHAllY.    A   Series    of    Works 

adnptfid  fi>r  all  clrclen  and  clftsses  of  K«!«ler!i,  lmvlin{  been  Helected 
for  tli«lr  ackiiowlHil«tid  ln'«™Mf,  and  ahllUy  of  tliB  Aiitliorn,  Post  8vo. 
Piihllsheil  a;  'in.  Hiid  3<.  tM.  eacli,  and  arrHu^-t^d  under  two  distincttTe 
boadK  as  fuUowa  : — 


CLASS   A. 


HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY, 

1.  8IE0E  OF  OlHKAl.TAll.     By 

JoilM  Dbimkwatkii,    'ia. 

2.  THE   AMUER-WITCU.         Hy 

Laut  Uukk  Uohuos,     'is. 

8.  CROMWELL    AND   HCNYAN. 
Ky  KouKur  tioi'THKV.    'is. 

4.  LIFEokSirKKANCISOUAKE. 
By  John  liAKUnw,    2.«. 

6.  CAMPAIGNS   AT   VVA311IN(;- 
TON.   HvKbv.U.K.  Glkio.    'in. 

6.  THE   KKKNCII    IN   ALGIEK8. 

By  Lady  Di/kk  Gokuun.    'in. 

7.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

8.  LIVONIAN  TALES.    2/. 

9.  LIFE  OF  CONDfi.  By  Lobd  Ma- 

HOM.    Sa.  M. 

10.  SALE'S    BRIGADE.     By   Rbv. 
O.K.  Olkiq.    'U. 


HISTORIC    TALES. 


AND 

n.  THE    SIEGES    OP   VIENNA, 
liy  LuRu  Eli.kiimihb.    'it. 

12.  THE   WAYSIDE  CROSS.     By 

CAPT.  MlLMAN.     'ia, 

13.  SKETCHES  or  GERMAN  LIFE. 

By  Sin  A.  Gohdon.    3s.  6d. 

14.  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

By  Kkv.  O.  U.  Glkiu.    3/.6<i. 

16.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  STEF. 

FENS.    'is. 
18.  THE     BRITISH    POETS. 
Thuuab  Camfokll.    Ss,  HJ, 

17.  HISTORICAL      ESSAYS. 

LOHD  Mauun.     3s.  tilt 

18.  LIFE  OF   LORD  CLIVE. 

Rev.  G.R.  Glkiu.    8s.  6d. 

19.  NORTH  -  WESTERN       RAIL- 

WAY.   BySiaF.b.UBAD.    2*. 

20.  LIFE  OF  MUNRO.    By  Rsv.  O. 

K.  GI.IC10.    as.  tid. 


By 

By 

By 


li 


CLASS  B. 

VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,    AND    ADVENTURES 
1.  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.    By  Geobob 


BOHBUW.    3a.  Od. 

2.  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  By  Geobob 
BOHBOW.    3s.  6J. 

3&4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.   By 

Bishop  Ukukb.    2  Vuls.    7s. 

6.  TRAVELS  INTER  HOLY  LAND. 
By  Ibby  and  M  a.nglkh.    29. 

6.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

By  J.  Dhummonu  Hav.    23. 

7.  LETTERS  FRO.M  tub  BALTIC. 

By  a  Lady. 

8.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  ByMas. 

Mbbedith.    2s. 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  G. 

Lewis.    2a. 


10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By 

Sib  Juun  Malcolm.    3s.  6d. 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 

'id. 
12  &  13.  TYPEE  AND  OMOO.    By 
llRRUANM  Melville.  2  VoIh.  7s. 

14.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN    CAN- 
ADA.   By  Kbv.  J.  Abbott,    '^k. 

*»*  Each  work  m.iy  be  had  separately. 


16.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  By 
a  Lady.    2s. 

16.  HIGHLAND     SPORTS.         By 

CuAKL£B  St.  Johm.    3s.  I  a, 

17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.    .»y  Sib 

F.  B.  Ukau.    2s. 

18.  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 

By  RiuHARu  FoBD.    8s.  6<i. 

19.  THE    UIVER    AMAZON.      By 

W.  H.  Edwabds.    2s. 

20.  MANNERS    &    CUSTOMS   OP 

INDIA.  ByRKV.C.ACLAND.  2s. 

21.  ADVENTURES    IN    MEXICO. 

By  G.  F.  Ru.xroj».    8t.  fti. 

22.  PORTUGAL    AND    GALICIA. 
By  LuKU  Carnauvok.    3s.  Hd. 

23.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
By  Key.  H.  W.  Uayoabth.    'is. 

24.  THE  LIBYAN   DESERT. 


26.  SIERRA 
3s.  6(i. 


LEONE. 


By 
By  A  Ladv. 
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MST  OK  WORKS 


t,i 


t   ' 


r;i 


HOLLWAY  (J.  0.).     A  Month  in  Norway.     Pcap.  8vo.    2«. 
HONEY  BEB.    By  Rkv.  Thomas  Jamkb.     Fcap.  8vo,  1«. 
HOOK  (Dean).     Church  Dictionary.      8to.  16«. 

(Thkodork)  Life.  By  J.  O.  LooKnART.    Fcap.  8vo.     ly. 

HOPE  (A.  J.  Bkukskoiu)').     Worship  in   the  Church  of  Kngland. 

8vo.    9i.,or,  J'lipi'liii  St'liiti'  nf/i-om.    Svo,     2».M. 

HORACE ;  a  New  Edition  f  f  '  he  Text.     Edited  hy  Dkan  Milmah. 

with  100  WondciitH.    IJr.wpiHvo.    la.M. 

HOUGHTON'S  (Lord)  Mcnographs,  I'eraonal  and  Social.  Vr'ith 
Portrallg.    Crown  8vo.     U).«.  B/. 

I'oETicAL  VDiiKS.  Collected  Ediiivu.  With  Por- 
trait.   2  Vols.    Fcap.  8v(i,     l'i«. 

H0U8T0UN  (Mils.).  Twenty  YearH  in  the  Wild  West  of  Ireland, 
or  Life  In  Coriimiight.     PoKt  Hvo.    9/. 

HUME  (The  Student's).     A  History  of  England,  from  the  Inva^ 

Blon  nf.IuliiiH  CH'Harlo  tli«  Kevoliitlon  of  1688.  N«w  Kdltlini,  revined, 
corrected,  nnd  contlnnod  t'>  tli«  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.  Hy  J.  8. 
BliKWKii,  M.A.   With  7  Colomvd  MapH  <k70  Woodcuti.   Post  Svo.  7*.6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Gen.).    Dop  Breaking,  with  Odds  and  Ends  for 

those  who  love  tlie  Dog  aud  tiju  Uun.    With  40  IlIuHlratioDii.    Crown 

8vo.    7».  6il. 
HUTTON  (H.E.).   PrincipiaGra?ca;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Greek.    Comprehendiiif;   GrAmmar,   Delfctun,  and  Kxurcis&-booli, 

with  Vocabularies.    Sixih  FAiliov,     12mo.    3«.  6d. 

HYMNOLOGY,  Dictionary  op.     See  Julian. 
INDIA.     [See  Elpiiixst(ink,  IIakh-look,  Tempu:.] 

IRBY  AND  MANGLES'  Travels  in  Egypt,   Nubia,  Syria,  and 

the  Holy  Land,    Post  8vo.    2a. 
JAMESON    (Mrs.).      Lives    of    the    Early    Italian    Painters— 

and  the  Progreso  of  Painting  in  Italy — Ciinabue  to  Uassano.    With 

60  Portraits.    Post  8yo.    12«. 

JAPAN.    [See  Bird,  Mossman,  J^FocNBKr,  Uekd.] 

JENNINGS  (Louis  J.).     Field  l'<itlis  and  Green  Lanes  in  Surrey 

and  Sussex.     Illustrations.     Post  Svo.    10.?.  R/. 

Iiaml)le«  among  the  Hills  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire 

and  on  tho  South  Downs.    With  sketclies  oliieoplo  by  tlio  way.    With 
23  Illustraiioiis.    Post  8vo.    lis. 

JERVIS  (Kkv.  W.  H.).  The  Galilean  Church,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna,  1516,  to  the  Kevolution,  Willi  nu  Introduction. 
Portraits.    2  Vols.    8vo.    286-. 

JESSE  (Edward).   Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

JEX-BLAKE  (I?EV.  T.  AV.).     Life  in  Faith:    Sermons  Preached 

at  Chellenham  and  Rugby.    Fcap.  Svo.    'it.  S'i. 
JOHNSON'S  (Dr.  Samuel)  Life.    By  James  BoswelL    Inclnding 

the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.   Edited  by  Mb.  Cboker.    1  vol.    Ito^al 

Svo.    12s. 

JULIAN  (Rev.  John  J.).  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology.  A 
Companion  to  Exinling  Hymn  KooIcb.  Setting  forth  the  Origin  nnd 
History  of  tho  Hymns  coutained  in  tlip  Principal  lJymn»ls  used  by  the 
Churches  of  Kn(.;l«nfi,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  v.\rious  Dissenting 
Bodies,  with  Notices  of  their  Authors.    Post  Svo.  f /n  tht  Ireis. 

JUNIUS'  Handwritino  Professionally  investigated.  ByMr.CHABor, 

Expert.    With   Preface  and  Collateral  Evidence,  by  the  Hon.  EnwAiuj 
TwiSLBTON.    With  Fac-in.iles,  Woodcuts,  ic.    4to.    X3Si. 


KBRll    (UonfRT).     Small    Country    Hoii-*e.     A     Brief    Practical 

DiscoiirsH    nil    tliH   I'lRmilm:   of  a   K«Hi(lmirii    finiu    'MM,  to    600UJ, 
Willi  SiiiiplfmciiMivy  Kstliiiiiti"4  tu  TiioiiJ.     I'ost  Hvo.     3». 

— ^— —  (U.  MAt.noLM).  Studeiit'n  Blackntone.  A  SyKtematlc 
AbrldKinxnt  "f  tliH  eiiilrn  OmmoiilariHH,  aiUiitud  to  the  |ir«Neiit  Htate 
nftliHlaw.     I'liKl  Hvo.     7h.  6(1. 

KINO  EDWAKl)  VIthb  Latin  Grammar.     12mo,     3«.  6(/. 

First     Latin     Hook,     12nio.    2«.  6<f. 

KINQ  (R.  J.).     ArciinBology.Travcl  and  Art;  being  Sketclics  and 

Htiiilit'H,  llUturiciil  hikI  Ui'Hcrlptlvn,    bvo.     r.'*, 

KIRK  {J.  Foster).  Hiwtory  of  Charles  tlie  Bold,  Duko  of  Bur- 
gundy.    I'oi'ti'Hlt.    a  V'uIh.    Svn.    46f, 

KIRKES"  Handbook  of  riiysloiojry.  Edited  by  W.  Morrant 
llAKKii,  K.H.C.S,     Willi  4('o"llliiHtratlonH.     I'ostHvo.  Ujt. 

KUGLER'S   Handbook    of  Painting.— The   Italian  Schooln.     Re- 

vlHfid  (ind  Kt'iiiniJcUcd   from   tlio   nioHt  r«cfiiit  KHSfiirclieH.     Hy  Lady 
Eahti.akk.     With  no  llliistratUiiiH.     "i  VoIh.    Cfowii  8vo.    30». 

Handbook  of  Painting. — Tiie  German,  FIeniinh,  and 

Dutch  S<liniiN.    KevlHed  iiiid  in  pait  ri'-writt(^n.    lly  J.  A.  C'kowk. 
WltliW)  UhislratioiiH.    2  Vols,    ("rowu  Wvo.    'Jlj, 

LANE  (E.  W.).    Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern 

K^jyptiHiiH.    With  llluhtrHtlons.    2  VoIh.    Pust  8vo.     12j 
LAWRENCE  (Sir    Geo.).     Reminiscences  of  Forty-three  Years' 
Service  In  India;  Including  t'aptlviilcK  in  Obul  anidiiif  tliH  AflKhans 
and  niiuiii^;  thu  t'iklix,  and  a  Narrative  of  tliu  Mutiny  in  Kajputaua. 
(Jrowii  8vo.     10».  il</. 

LATARD  (A.  H.).    Nineveh  and  its  Remains;  a  Popular  Account 

of  ReHearchcs  and    Discoverhis  amidHt  the   Kiiins  of  AnHyrla.    With 
IllustrarioiiH.     Knstbvo.    Tn  67. 

Nineveh  and  Babylon;  A  P.>pnlar  Account  of  Dis- 
coveries in  the  ItuliiH,  with  'IVavela  in  Armenia,  Kiirifistan  and  the 
Desert,  during  a  6ecoad  Uxpodition  to  Ausyria.  With  lIlUHirationt. 
Post  8vo.    7s.  ed. 

LBATHES'  (Stanley).  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  (ieneHis  i. — vl„  and  Psalms  1.— vi.  Grammatical 
Analynis  and  VociibniHry.    Post  Bvo.    7*.  (i./. 

LENNEP  (Rev.  H.  J.  Van).     JNIissionary  'iVavels  in  Asia  Minor. 

With   lUuHtration^   of  Pihllcnl  llistnry  and  Arcliiuology.    With  Map 
and  WoodciltB.    2  Vols,     Post  8vo.     24.1. 

Modern  Customs  and  Manners  of  Bible  Lands  in 

Illnstratioii  t.i  Scripture.     With  Coloured  Maps  and  .'ilio  Ilhislrations. 
2  Vols.    bvo.    21«. 
LESLIE  (C.   IJ.).    Handbook  for  Young  Painters.     IHustrations. 

Post  8vo.     T.i.  r,d. 

Life  and   Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Fortraits. 

2  Vols.     Bvo.    42.«. 

LETO  (PoMi'ONio).    Eight  Months  at  Rome  during  the  Vatican 

Council.    Hvo.     12.«. 

LETTERS  From  the  Baltic.     By  a  Lady.    Post  8vo.    2s. 

Madras.    By  a  Lady.    Post  8vo.    2». 

Si KRRA  Leone.    By  a  Lady.    Post  8vo.   2s.6d. 

LEVI  (Leone).  History  of  British  Commerce;  and  Economic 
Progress  of  the  Nation,  from  1763  to  lb7d.     8vo.    18». 

LEX  SALICA;  the  Ten  Texts  with  the  Glosses  and  the  Lex 
Emendata.  Svn'ptlcHl'y  edited  by  J.  M.  IlKsaKi.s.  With  Notes  ou 
the  Fr*ukiHh  Wor.ls  in  the  [.ex  Salici  bv  U.  IvKii.v,  of  Leyden.  4to.  42*. 

c  2 
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LIDDKIili  (l)rAN).    Stiiiloiit'H  Hlnlory  of  nonie,  from  tlie  earliest 

'I'liiiHPi  to  tlio  otfrtMlhlinifiif  ol  lli«  r.nipli'H.  WiioiInilH,   I'lMt  Wvo,  7.i.  (U. 
LISPINr.S  from  LOW  liATITIIDKS,  or.  tho  Journal  of  the  Hon. 

Ini|)lllHlK(il>hlllll|(ti>ll.   I'.llilfll  liy  l.lillli  lll'KKKHIN.  WIth'i'l  Vltkik-HAtO.'ill. 

LIVINOSTONK   (Dr).      Firm    Kxpuilitioa   to   Africa,    1810-50. 

Illii.HtratliiiiH.     I'ott  Mvo.    In.  till. 

Hecontl   KxpeiUtion  to  Afilca,  185S-64.     lllustra- 

tioiiH.      I'oitt  Hvn,    'a.  I^^ 

liiist  Journals  In  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to 
IiIh  iMinth.  ('ciiiliiiMcd  hy  a  Niirr^ilvc  nf  his  liiMt  niotnciirs  mill  mifforlnus. 
lly  Kcv.  lloiiAc'K  Wai.i.kk.    Mii|m  .nnl  llliiMtrHdniiM,     i  VoIh.    Kto.    15(. 

rcritoiml  liife.      Frcni  liin   iini'iiMihiied  .lournaln 

nnil   OiirrcKiimiilmro.      Ily  Win.  ti.  DUIklp,    I)  I>.      Willi   Mup  and 
I'lirfrnlt.    Hvo.    J."i.. 

LIVINOSTOMA.  .lournal  of  AilvenlnrcM  in  Kxplorinj?  Lake 
Nvnmt.i,  1111(1  llitPililiMliliii,'  II  .MUsliiiiHfv  J<i^ttleini'iit  tlnie.  Ily  IC.  H, 
^iiiJMi,  K.N.     M»in.     I'dstHvo.      7i.M. 

LIVONIAN   TALKS,     IJy  tlm  Author  of   "Letters   from    the 

HMtlc."    I'l.Ht  8vo.     a*. 

LOCKHAKT  (J.  0.).    Ancient  apani^h  Ballads.     Historical  and 

KoDiantlo.    Tntiislated,  with  Nuti^H.    llliiKtnitlmi.s.    Crown  8vo.    &>. 

-      Life  of  Theodore  Hook.     Foap.  Bvo.     la. 

LOUDON  (Mrs.),    Gardening  for  Lmlics.     With  Directions  and 

Calf^niUr  of  (JperatioiiH  for  Ev«ry  .Month  WnoJciits.  Fcap.  Hvo.  3a.  GU. 

LYELL  (Sir  Chakles).     PrincipluM  of  Oeolovry;  or,  the  Modem 

(Jhanftt^H  uf  till!  Kxrtli  niiil  ItH  Inl'iO'ltniits  conslilHred  nH  lllimtratlve  of 
GeoldKy.     With  JlhiHtratloim.    3  VoIm.    bvo.     '32a, 

—     Student's  Elements  of  Geolnpy.     With  Table  of  British 

FoHNJU  and  fiiil  IliiiHli'HtionN.    Tlilnl  liluion,  Uevihed.     Post  Svo.    0«. 

Life   and    Letters.     Edited   by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 

liYKLi..    'With  I'oitriilt.    2  Vols.     Svo. 

(K.  M.).     Geographical  Handbook  of  Ferni.     With  Tables 

to  show  their  Distiihiitioii.     Post  8vo.    7v.  fij. 

LYTTON  (Lord).  A  Memoir  of  Julian  Fane.    With  Portrait.    Post 

8vo.    6». 
McCLINTOCK    (Sir   L.).     Narrative  of  the    Discovery  of  the 

Fate  of  Sir  Johu  Franklin  and  IiIh  (Jonipaiiiona  in   the  Arctic  Seaa. 

With  IlluHtrations.    PoHt  Sv      -  ■  M. 
MAC'DOUGALL  (CoL.).    Mo''  .areas  Influenced  by  Modem 

Artillery.     With  Plans  1'2«. 

MACGREGOU  (J.),    t^  Jie  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  Oen- 

nesareth,  &c.    A  .  i  In  Paleniine  and  Kgypt  and  tlie  Waterd 

of  UaniHsciis.    V  .iHtratmn.s.    Crown  Hvo.    7».  6(^ 

MAETZNER'a    Enol».       Grammar.     A   Methodical,   Analytical, 

and  Historical  Treatise  on  the  (>itliogr,iphy,  Prosody,  lutlections,  and 

Syntax.     Hy  C'l.AiK.J.  (Jkkck,  Ll,.l).     3  Vols.    bvo.     3(i». 

MAHON  (Lord),  see  Stanhope, 

MAINE  (Sir  H.  Sumnkr).    Ancient  Law  :  its  Connection  with  the 

Early  History  of  Society,  And  its  U«liition  to  Modern  Ideas.    8vo.    12*. 

Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West.    8vo.     12«. 

Early  History  of  Institutions.     8vo.  12«. 

MALCOLM  (Sir  John).    Sketches  of  Persia.     Post  Bvo.    Ss.  Qd. 
MaNSEL    (Dean).      Limits  of   Religious    Thought   Examined. 

Postavn.    8.«.  6<J. 
Letters,  liechires,    and  lieviswr".     8vo.     12a, 
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MILLINGTON  (Kbv.  T.  S.).  Signs  and  Wonders  in  the  Land  of 
IIhii),  or  till-  'IVn  I'U^iios  nf  Ki:ypt,  with  Aiicivutaod  Modxro  lIliiHtra- 
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MIVAKT  (St.  Gi;oR(iK).  lieffoiis  from  Nature;  as  manifested  in 
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MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  History  of  the  United  Netherlands :  from  the 
DeathofWilllam  the  Silent  to  (he  Twelve  Years' Truce,  1609.  Portraits. 
4  Vols.    Post  8vo.    6ii.  each. 
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Advocate  of  Holland.      With  a  View  of  tlie   Primary  Causes  and 

Movements   of    the    Thirty    Years'    War.  lliustiatiuus.      2    Vols. 
Post  8vo.     12s. 

MOZLEY   (Canon).    Treatise   on  the   Auguslinian    doctrine    of 

Predehtination.    Crown  8vo.   Ds. 

MUIRHEAD  (Jas.).  The  Vaux-de-Vire  of  Maisfre  Jean  Le  Houx, 
Advocate  of  Vire.  Translated  and  Kdited.  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations.   8vo.    21.9. 

MONRO'S  (General)  Life  and  Letters.  By  Rev.  0.  R.  Oleio. 
Post  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

MURCHISON  (Sir  Roderick).  Siluria  ;  or,  a  History  of  the 
Uldest  rocks  containing  Or^'anic  Reroains,  Map  and  Plates.    Svo.   18s. 

— — Memoirs.    With  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries, 

anu  Jilise  and  Proi;res.s  of  Palajozoic  Geology.    By  ARcmoALU  Geikie:. 
I'ortraits.    2  Vols.   Svo.    30s. 

MURRAY  (A.  S.).  A  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  down  to  the  Age  of  Pheidias.  With  Illustrations.  Koy.  Svo.  21.s. 

MUSTERS'  (Capt.)  Patagonians;  a  Year's  Wanderings  over 
Untrodden  Ground  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Klo  Negro. 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo.     7s.  Bd. 

NAPIER  (Sir  Wm.).    English  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  Peninsular 

War.    Portrait.    Post  Svo.    9». 
NAPOLEON     AT     Foktaineblkau      and    Elba.      Journal     of 

Occurrences  and    Notes  of  Conversations.    By  Sir  Neil  Campbell. 

Portrait.    Svo.   Ibf, 

NARES  (Sir  Gkobok),  R.N.     Official  Report  to  the  Admiralty  of 

the  recent  Arctic  Expedition.    Map.    Svo.    2s.  6d. 
NAUTICAL    ALMANAC    (The).    (By  AutJiority.)    ^is.  6d.  [ 
Navy  LIST.    (Monthly  and  Quarterly.)   Post  Svo. 
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With  110  atitliuntic  ViewH,  <<ic.    -2  VoIh.    Crnwii  8vu.    'i Ik.  bound. 

NEWTH  (Samuel).    Tirsfc  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy;  an  Intro- 

duction  to  tliH  study  of  Sintios.  I)yiiiiii\ics,  llydiMslutics,  Liijht,  Ilea', 
and  jjound,  with  imiiieruuii   Exiiiii|ilu4.    Siimll  8vu.    3i.6d. 

Elements  of  Mechanics,  including  Hydrostatics, 

with  numurous  Examples,    Siimll  8vo.    8J.  tid. 

—^————  Mathematical  Examples.  A  Graduated  Series 
of  Elementary  Examples  in  Aritlim«tic,  Algebra,  Logarithms,  Trigo- 
nometry, and  Mechanics.    SmiiU  yv<i.    Si.  Hd. 

NICOLAS  (Sib  Harris).  Historic  Peerage  of  England.  Exhi- 
biting  the  Origin,  Descent,  and  Present  State  of  every  Title  of  Peer- 
age which  has  existed  in  thiii  Country  Bince  ttie  Conquest.  By 
William  Courtuofr.    favo.    'ii)a. 

NILE  GLEANINGS.    [See  Stuart.] 

NIMKOD,  On  the  Chace— Turf— and  Koad.  With  Portrait  and 
Plates.   Crown  8vo.  6ji.   Urwith  Coloured  Plates,  7«.  UJ. 

NOKDHOFF    (Chas.).      Communistic   Societies    of  the  United 

states;  including  Detailed  Accounts  of  the  Shakers,  The  Aniana, 
Oneida,  ItHtliell,  Aurora,  Icarian  and  other  existing  Societies.  With 
40  Illustiations.    8vo.     lbs. 

NORTHCOTE'S  (Sir  John)  Notebook  in  the  Lonsf  Parliament. 

Containing  Proceedings  during  its  First  Session,  1640,    Edited,  with 
a  Memoir,  by  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,    (irnwn  Svo,    9>: 
OWEN  (LiEDT.-CoL,).    Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Artillery, 
including  Artillery  Mateiial,  Gunnery,  and  Organisation  and  Use  of 
Artillery  in  Warfare.    With  Illustrations,     8vu.     15s. 

OXENHAM  (Rev.  W.).  English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs  ;  designed 
for  early  ProQcients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versitlcation,  with  Prefatory 
Kulea  of  Composition  iu  Elegiac  Metre.    12mo.    3s.  Hd. 

PAGET;  (Lord  George),  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  in  the 
Crimea.  Coutaining  Extracts  from  Journal  and  Correspondence.  Map. 
Crown  8vo.    10.^■.  6i^ 

PALGRAVE  (R.  H.  L).  Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.    8vo,    6r. 

PALLISER  (Mrs,).  Mottoes  for  Monuments,  or  Epitaphs  selectei 
General  Use  and  Study.    With  Illustrations,    Crown  8vu.    7».  Gd, 

PARIS  (Dr.)  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest  ; 
or,  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  by  aid  of  the 
Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.    Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.6U. 

PARKYN3'  (Mansfield)  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Abyssinia: 
with  Travels  in  that  Country.    With  IllustratioiiH,    PostSvo.    Ts.Gd. 

PEEL'S  (Sir  Robert)  Memoirs.    2  Vols.    Pobt  8vo.    15s. 

PENN  (Riohard).  Maxims  and  Hints  for  an  Angler  and  Chess- 
player,  Woodcuts,    Fcap.  8vo,    Is. 

PERCY  (John,  M.D.).  Metallurgy.  Fuel,  Wood,  Peat,  Coal, 
Charcoal,  Coke.    Fire-Clays,     Illustrations.    8vo,    30i. 

-  Lead,  including  part  of  Silver.    Illustrations.    8vo.    30«; 

— Silver  and  Gold.     Part  I.     Illustrations.    8vo.    30s. 

PERRY  (Rev.  Canon).  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.    Post  8vo.     Ids.  Gd. 

Historj-  of  the  English  Church.    See  Students'  Manuals, 

PHILLIPS  (Samuel).  Literary  E^-says  from  "  The  Times."  With 
Portrait.    2  Vols,    Fcap.  8vo.    7s. 
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riGAFETTA  (FiLii-ro).  The  King<Iom  of  Congo,  and  of  the 
SurrouDdni/  Cciiiiitrini.  Translvied  ami  ediieil  by  M  aiiuakitr  Hutch- 
inson. Willi  I'lcUce  by  Sill  T.  Fowki.l  BiiXToN.  .JUps.  bvo. 
10s.  6(1. 

POPE'S  (Albxander)  Works.  With  Introductions  and  Notes, 
by  Kkv.  Wuitwsm-Elwik.  Vola.  I.,  II.,  VI.,  YII.,  VIII.  With  Por- 
traitM.    870.    !<)«.  Hd.  each. 

PORTER  (Rev.  J.  L.).  Damasc.  ,  Palmyra,  and  Lebanon.  With 
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8vo.    iSa.  cloth  ;  81<.  6(2.  calf;  Sl^r.  luorocco, 
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tUa  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  YoiU  in  18J9.    Tost  8vo.     Ss. 

PRINCESS    CHARLOTTE     OP    WALES.     A    Brief   Jlemoir. 

With  Selections  from  her  CorreHpondence  and  oiher  iinpiibliHhed 
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PRIVY  COUNCIL  JUDGMENTS  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases  re- 
lating  to  Doctrine  and  DiHciplino.  \\  itli  lliBtorical  Introduction, 
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PSALMS  OF  DAVID.     With  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical  by 

the  Deauof  Wells, Canon  Klllott,  and  Canon  ('  .ok.  MediiMii  8vo.  Itl.-.  6d. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS.     With  12   Illiistraiious.     By  Otto  Si-ecktkk. 

Ifimo.     t».  6(/.    Or  coloured,  2«.  (id, 
(iUARTERLY  REVIEW  (The).    8vo.    6a. 
KAE  (Edward).     Country  of  the  floors.    A  Journey  from  Tripoli 

in  Uarb»ry  to  the  Holy  City  of  Kairuan.     Map  and  Ltdiings.    Crown 

Bvo.     Vis. 
The  White  Sea  Peninsula.    Journey  to  the  AVhite  Sea,  and 

the  Kola  Peninsula.     AVitli  Illustraiiuii^f.     Crown  bvo.       [fa  Iht  Tiess. 
RAMBLES  in  the  Syrian  Deserts.     Pout  8vo.     10».  6(i. 
RASSAM    (Hormuzd).      British   Jlission    to    Abyssinia.       With 

Notices  of  the  Countries  fioru   Massowah  to  Ma^dala.    Illuiilrations. 

•A  Vols.    8vo.    28s. 

RAWLINSON'S  (Canon)  Herodotus.  A  New  English  Ver- 
sion. Edited  with  Notes  and  Essays.  Mspn  and  Woodcut.  4  Vols.  8vo,  48«. 

Five  Great  Alonarchies  of  Chaldeea,  Assyria, Media, 

Babylonia,  and  Persia.  With  Maps  and  IllnstiatioiiH.  3  Vols.  8vo.  42r. 

(Sir  Henrt)  England  and  Russia  in  the  East;  a 

Series  of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geographical  Condition  ol  Central 
Asia.    Map.    8vo.     12s. 

REED  (Sir  B.  J.)  Iron-Clad  Ships ;  their  Qualities,  Performances, 
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Illustrations.    8vo.    12«. 
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